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H  1Roof*(Sarfcen  on  ©tympus.* 

JT  was  an    unusually  fine  afternoon  even  for  Elysium. 

Special  trains  were  running  on  the  H.  &  H.  Air  Line 
and  electric  motor-clouds  constantly  arriving  at  the  doors  of 
Olympus,  where  the  gatemen  were  busily  examining  invita- 
tions and  certificates  of  immortality.  The  Fourth  of  July  had 
only  very  recently  become  a  popular  holiday  in  Jove's  capital 
city,  but  this  afternoon  the  celebrators  were  making  up  for 
lost  time  in  a  manner  most  American.  In  fact,  through  the 
sarcasm  of  Fate,  possibly,  there  were  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans there.  Barnum  had  at  last  succeeded  in  extracting  a 
license  from  the  council  of  Gods,  and  a  matinee  performance 
of  the  "  Greatest  Show  off  Earth  "  was  just  about  to  begin  in 
the  big  tent,  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Paris, 
who  was  selling  tickets  from  the  rear  of  a  war-chariot. 

Over  a  plain,  without  the  city,  hung  a  great,  grey  expanse 
of  canvas,  dominated  by  waving  pennants,  and  on  an  adjacent 
cloud  was  side-tracked  the  gaudily  painted  train  that  had 
brought  the  circus  from  the  Stygian  regions.  And  now  upon 
the  classic  air  of  Olympia  burst  forth  the  piping  notes  of  a 
steam  calliope,  engineered  with  perfect  technique  and  much 

*  Note.  This  is  the  first  number  of  a  possible  series,  to  continue  through 
the  Mirror  year,  and  is  an  attempted  imitation  (Limitation  it  might  too  pro- 
perly be  called,  with  a  French  twang)  of  the  work  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs  —I. 
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artistic  feeling  by  the  great  god  Pan,  who  had  been  engaged 
at  an  enormous  cost  for  the  day. 

Within  the  city  all  was  bustle,  for  invitations  to  a  garden 
party  had  been  issued  by  Juno,  and  the  palace  grounds  were 
rapidly  filling  with  Olympians  and  visiting  celebrities  from 
Hades.  Upon  the  broad  and  lofty  roof  of  the  Banquet  Hall 
of  the  Gods  was  an  increasing  crowd  of  spirits,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  Garden  Roma. 

"  This  is  something  new,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Odysseus,  who 
had  entered  hurriedly  from  the  direction  of  the  elevator,  as 
he  handed  his  dress-suit  case  to  an  attendant  spirit  and  dis- 
patched another  for  a  time-table.  He  wore  a  linen  duster 
and  golf  trousers,  and  had  evidently  just  returned  from  a 
journey. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  companion,  Homer,  "  this  is  the  first 
summer,  I  believe." 

"Who  runs  it?"  asked  the  crafty  one,  ordering  two  nectars 
and  ignoring  the  bow  of  a  suitor  at  the  next  table.  "With 
straws,"  he  added,  as  he  poked  Homer  in  the  ribs,  the  port 
having  absent-mindedly  begun  the  catalogue  of  ships  in 
answer  to  his  question. 

"  Oh,  Mercury  leased  the  roof  from  Jove  and  manages  the 
entertainment  part  of  the  garden,  and  Hebe  has  charge  of 
the  refreshments.      Yes,"   he  continued,    musingly,   "  the 

twenty-four-inch-waisteel  Hebe  now  rushes  the   er,  that 

is  to  say,  she  pours  the  well-watered  lemonade.  You  see, 
after  she  lost  her  position  (she  fell  and  overturned  a  punch- 
bowl into  the  lap  of  Juno's  new  chiton,  that  she  had  just 
gotten  from  Redfern's),  she  tried  type-writing,  ran  against 
Minerva  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, but  she  did  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  opened  a 
dancing  school,  but  failed  to  teach  Vulcan  the  two-step  (he 
only  has  a  step  and  a  half,  you  know),  which  rather  cast  a 
cloud  over  her  professional  reputation.  She  was  losing 
money  all  the  time,  so  she  decided  to  embark  with  Mercury 
in  the  roof-garden  scheme,  and  they  have  done  very  well  " 

Just  then  a  female  band,  the  nine  Graces,  in  fact,  under 
the  baton  of  Orpheus,  finished  a  Sousa  march,  and  Odysseus 
applauded  heartily.    "  Though  it  isn't  the  South  Lawrence 
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brass,"  he  sighed,  ordering  another  nectar  while  Homer  took 
a  Bromo-seltzer. 

The  three  Graces  (the  Peach  Sisters  professionally,  famous 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  posters  said  with  uncommon 
truthfullness)  were  doing  their  turn,  a  song  and  dance,  as 
Apollo  entered  with  Ganymede  and  Mercury.  The  latter 
wore  a  large  diamond  stud  and  was  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Yes,  it's  my  afternoon  off,"  Ganymede  was  saying.  "The 
second  girl  waits  on  table  Wednesdays,  up  at  the  palace. 
She  won't  have  much  to  do,  anyway.  The  cook  has  left  and 
Juno  has  been  doing  the  cooking.  Jupiter  said  at  breakfast 
that  the  ambrosia  had  been  scorched  every  day  for  a  week 
and  that  he  was  going  back  to  his  mother  if  they  didn't  soon 
get  a  respectable  Irish  shade  to  do  the  culinary  act." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Apollo,  as  they  seated  themselves, 
"  what  have  you  heard  about  the  trouble  between  Vulcan  and 
Venus  ? " 

"Vulcan  has  applied  for  a  divorce,"  answered  Mercury 
"and  his  chief  bit  of  evidence  is  the  Florentine  statue  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  but  no  court  of  justice  would  consider 
the  evidence  for  an  instant ;  it  isn't  any  likeness  of  either 
Mars  or  the  lady.  The  defence  is  going  to  contend  that  it 
represents  the  hired  girl  and  her  young  man." 

"Well,  speaking  of  statues,"  began  Apollo,  "I  think  it  is 
a  deuced  shame  the  way  we  were  treated  by  the  ancient 
sculptors.  There  aren't  any  two  marbles  of  the  same  god 
that  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are 
worse  than  newspaper  pictures.  There  is  not  one  statue  of 
me,  excepting  the  Belvidere,  perhaps,  that  doesn't  look  like  a 
soap  advertisement." 

"  Where  has  Mars  been  lately,  to  return  to  the  original 
subject  ?  "  asked  Mercury. 

"Neptune  had  him  out  on  a  cruise  in  his  steam  yacht,  I 
heard,"  replied  Ganymede.  "He  seems  to  be  having  rather 
hard  luck  just  now.  He  raised  his  helmet  to  Minerva  the 
other  day  on  parade,  and  now  she  is  going  to  sue  him  for 
breach  of  promise.  She  thought  it  was  her  last  chance,  I 
suppose  ;  she  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  old  maid." 

"  She's  a  regular  school-marm  !  "  exclaimed  Mercury,  with 
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an  American  twang  that  made  Apollo  call  for  more  nectar, 
winking  as  he  did  so.  "  Yes,"  said  the  god  of  dilettantism, 
"  she's  the  kind  of  a  goddess  that  will  criticize  the  spelling 
of  a  manuscript  poem.  And  she  hasn't  any  more  sense  of 
how  to  dress  than  a  —  than  a  —  living  picture.  I  met  her  at 
a  green  tea  given  by  the  Furies,  and  she  had  on  a  violet  shirt 
waist  with  a  terra  cotta  skirt  and  a  pink  tie." 

"  I  heard  Jupiter  say,  last  week,  that  he  wished  to  good- 
ness she  had  been  raised  on  the  instalment  plan,  if  it  would 
have  improved  her  disposition  any,  even  if  it  had  been  on  a 
bottle,  with  midnight  promenades,"  said  Ganymede. 

"And  she  is  as  double-faced  as   "  began  Apollo,  when 

he  was  interrupted  by  Mercury,  who  pointed  to  the  next 
table  where  Janus  sat,  between  Martin  Luther  and  Alci- 
biades,  with  whom  respectively  he  was  discussing  the 
management  of  Sunday  schools  and  the  youngest  of  the 
Peach  sisters,  and  imbibing,  also  respectively,  iced  tea  and 
a  brandy-and-soda. 

"  By  the  way,  Apollo,  speaking  of  spelling,  how  do  you 
spell  —  well,  say  Massachusetts  ? "  asks  Ganymede. 

Apollo  looked  troubled  for  a  moment  and  wished  he  had 
taken  his  nectar  plain,  for  spelling  was  his  greatest  failing, 
and  at  the  Sunday  school  Christmas  trees  he  generally 
received  a  Webster's  dictionary. 

"  I  believe  firmly  in  the  cultivation  of  one's  ego,"  said  he, 
at  last,  "and  I  think  one  should  have  an  individuality  about 
his  spelling  ;  a  man  that  will  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  in  the 
spelling  of  Massachusetts  I  have  no  respect  for.  Besides,  I 
don't  correspond  with  any  one  except  who  lives  in  Boston, 
and  every  one  knows  where  Boston  is." 

"My  spelling  is  not  a  lack  of  knowledge/'  continued 
Apollo,  "  it's  a  " 

"Most  people  would  consider  it  a  disease,"  remarked 
Mercury. 

Apollo,  in  pretence  of  not  having  heard  the  observation, 
made  haste  to  say  something. 

"  I  never  count  the  curves  on  my  m's,"  said  he.  "  It  is  so 
mercenary,  and  I  am  always  liberal  enough  with  the  curves 
to  prevent  the  letter's  being  mistaken  for  anything  else." 
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"  Except  for  caterpillars,  perhaps  "  said  Mercury. 

"  I'm  not  fond  of  spelling  anyway,"  remarked  Apollo,  after 
a  pause,  "  But  I  like  definitions." 

"Definitions  are  very  similar  to  caviar,  remarked  Gany- 
mede, with  an  air  of  professional  authority,  "A  man  becomes 
addicted  to  the  use  of  them  at  about  the  same  time  in  his 
degeneration  from  a  state  of  nature. 

Mars  yawned  broadly  behind  his  helmet.  "  Let  us  hear 
you  define  something,  Phoebe,"  said  he,  then,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Apollo's  slender  sandal,  "Define  foot,  for  instance." 

"A  foot,"  said  Apollo,  "Is  the  lower  end  of  a  leg,  an 
extremity. 

"  Wrong  !  "  Exclaimed  Mercury,  "  Because  a  man  can  have 
his  foot  cut  off." 

"So  can  a  dog  have  the  end  of  his  tail  cut  off,"  answered 
Apollo,  "But  his  tail  is  still  a  finite  quantity.  As  long  as 
a  man's  legs  have  ends  he  is  not  footless. 

"Then,  since  in  the  length  of  our  legs  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  possible  ends,  you  would  reduce  us  from  bipeds  to 
creatures  lower  than  thousand-legged  worms,  each  with  about 
as  many  feet  as  there  are  straight  lines  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  would  you?  " 

"The  present  condition  of  our  orthography  is  disgraceful" 
sighed  Apollo,  ignoring  the  question,  "  I  think  I  shall  write  a 
dictionary  myself,  soon,  and  have  it  come  out  as  a  serial  in 

some  good  magazine.    It  would  be  interesting  and  " 

"Even  exciting,"  murmured  Mercury,  with  a  wink  at  Gany- 
mede. "Everything  comes  out  as  a  serial  now-a-day,"  con- 
tinued Apollo,  "  I  am  surprised  that  Homer  didn't  wait  and 

publish  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  The  Cosmopolitan, 

for  instance." 

"But  isn't  it  fortunate  that  Moses  didn't  wait,"  said  Gany- 
mede. "  Fancy  what  the  Pentateuch  would  be,  had  it  been 
paid  for  by  the  column." 

"  Marion  Crawford  would  have  had  nervous  prostration, 
that  is  all,"  said  Mercury. 

"Hello,"  remarked  Apollo,  "there  is  Odyssus  over  there, 
just  gotten  back,  I  suppose  from  one  of  his  trips.  What's  he 
doing  now  I  wonder  ?  " 
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"  Agent  for  some  kind  of  a  bicycle,  I  think,"  answered 
Ganymede.  He  sold  one  to  Diana  last  week  (she  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wheel  Club  and  wears  bloomers  you  know)  and 
the  other  day,  on  a  run  down  to  Hades,  she  met  Castor  and. 
Pollux  riding  on  a  tandem,  and  stopped  to  ask  about  the  road 
When  she  got  on  again  Castor  said,  1  So  long  '  in  the  Ameri- 
can way,  you  know,  and  she  thought  he  was  referring  to  her 
lower  limbs  and  hasn't  spoken  to  him  since." 

"  Yes,  I  tried  to  explain  to  Sis,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  a 
word,"  said  Apollo. 

Hercules,  having  finished  his  number,  which  consisted  of 
pink  tights,  juggling  feats,  and  heavy  lifting,  the  stage 
was  now  given  over  to  Orpheus  and  his  company  of  trained 
pigs  and  goats. 

"  Everybody  is  going  into  trade,"  sighed  Apollo,  bitterly, 
"  There  is  Homer,  what  is  he  doing  now,  I  wonder  ?  I 
haven't  seen  anything  of  his  since  the  Iliad." 

"  He  has  sent  several  stories  to  the  "  Blue  Dog,"  replied 
Mercury,  "  But  they  are  always  sent  back  as  not  being  up  to 
the  standard." 

"Oh,  Homer  is  all  right,"  said  Ganymede,  "He  has  so 
many  birthdays  that  he  has  quite  a  comfortable  income  from 
the  presents.  You  see  he  couldn't  possibly  have  been  in 
twelve  cities  at  the  same  time,  so  he  has  arranged  to  have 
his  birthdays  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  during  the  year, 
with  a  vacation  of  six  months  during  the  summer.  lie  runs 
a  department  store  down  town  on  the  proceeds.  The  Jupiter 
family  has  taken  turns  giving  the  same  pair  of  embroidered 
slippers  during  the  last  twenty  years." 

"Hello,  Phoebe,  treating?"  Exclaimed  Mars,  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  as  he  seating  himself  in  the  fourth  chair, 
"  Nice  weather  we  are  having  this  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Ganymede,  "Jove  has  just  gotten  in  a 
new  assortment  of  weathers,  American  manufactured,  and  he 
is  trying  some  of  the  superfine  open-kettle  variety  this 
afternoon." 

"  How  is  the  garden  party  going  ?  "  asked  Apollo. 
"  Very  well.    Ceres,  who  helped  Juno  receive,  tried  to  intro- 
duce Paris  to  Menalaus,  they  don't  speak,  you  know.     I  hear 
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that  Isis,  of  Egypt,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  Juno's 
next  house-party." 

"  And  she  had  Cleopatra  down  on  Mount  Ida  for  a  fort- 
night "  said  Mercury. 

"Juno  must  be  going  to  run  for  an  office  in  Egypt"  said 
Mars,  a  coarse  attempt  at  wit,  that  was  severely  frowned  upon 
by  Apollo. 

"  And  the  Egyptian  queen  drank  a  pearl  cocktail  every 
morning  before  breakfast,"  said  Ganymede.  "Jupiter  told 
Juno  he  would  have  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  if  she 
didn't  economize." 

"Have  you  heard  that  Helen  of  Troy  is  going  on  the 
stage  ?"  inquired  Mars.  "She  has  an  engagement  for  next 
Fall  to  play  "Carmen"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

"  She  will  make  an  excellent  little  Eva,"  said  Mercury. 

"  Yes  !  "  Exclaimed  Apollo,  "  She  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions.   She  must  have  been  at  least  forty  when  Troy  fell. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  a  woman  that  old  has  managed  to 
keep  off  the  stage  !  Exclaimed  Ganymede  "  Especially  con- 
sidering the  opportunities  she  has  had  for  advertisement 
through  her  many  and  varied  matrimonial  experiences." 

"Socrates  came  up  for  the  circus  this  afternoon.  1  met 
him  at  the  Club  "  said  Mars. 

"What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Ganymede. 

"  The  most  important  thing  I  learned  is  that  the  Plutos  are 
going  to  give  a  german  about  the  Ides  and  that  Alcibiacles  is 
to  lead,"  replied  Mars. 

"The  most  important  thing  to  learn  is  the  comparative 
unimportance  of  everything"  remarked  Apollo,  passing  a 
cigarette  case  of  jade,  handsomely  mounted  with  gold. 

"Are  your  sandals  too  tight,  Apollo"  asked  Ganymede, 
anxiously. 

"  No,  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  murmured  Apollo. 

"  Because  philosophy  is  the  inevitable  result  of  uncomfort- 
able clothing,"  answered  Ganymede,  "  A  pessismist  is  one  who 

has  corns,  moral  or  physical  how  very  dark  it  has  become- 

It  is  going  to  storm,  I  think.    And  there  comes  the  first 

thunder,  what  can  be  the  matter,  and  the  garden  party  " 

A  heavy  clap  of  thunder  made  the  rest  of  his  speech  inau- 
dible. 
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Circe  was  singing,  and  though  her  voice  was  not  parti- 
cularly good,  yet  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  her  reper- 
toire had  been  condemned  by  the  Stygian  authorities  as  a 
trifle  too  risque  for  Hades  made  her  number  the  most  popu- 
lar on  the  program  with  the  Olympians. 

There  was  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  and  a  moment  later 
the  rain  began  to  fall   as  the  green-eyed  and  very  decol- 

lete Circe  left  the  stage,  amidst  the  thounderous  applause  of 
gods  and  shades.  Mercury  sent  up  his  silver  wand  by  an 
usher  as  a  testimonial  of  his  regard. 

"It  is  only  Gorham  plate,"  he  whispered  to  Mars,  "And 
my  valet  used  sapolio  on  it,  last  month." 

The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  roof-garden 
rapidly  emptying. 

"Jupiter  has  lost  count  on  the  champagne,  I'll  bet  an 
obulus  ! "  exclaimed  Ganymede,  ("He  is  likely  to  do  that 
when  I  am  away)  and  in  consequence  dropped  a  package  of 
"extra  strong"  Decoration  Day  weather  in  the  machine." 

Ordering  a  dozen  bottles  of  Bromo-Seltzer  to  be  sent  up  to 
the  palace,  he  prepared  to  leave.  And  indeed  his  conjec- 
ture was  true,  to  the  utter  devastation  of  Juno's  garden  party, 
and  the  material  betterment  of  Mr.  Barnum,  who,  happening 
to  have  several  thousand  mackintoshes  on  hand,  immediately 
began  to  sell  them  at  a  gain  of  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Jean  Ross  Ft  vine. 


(Bolt  —  £be  Beginner. 


FTER  having  watched  from  a  cool,  breezy  piazza  of  the 


clubhouse  the  accurate  "  puts "  and  long,  straight 
"drives  "  of  the  golf  players  as  they  finish  or  start  a  delight- 
ful jaunt  over  the  billowing  links  with  their  stretches  of 
green  sward  and  clumps  of  shady  trees,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  enthusiastic  observer  desires  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
fascinating  sport. 

Let  us  picture  him  the  night  before  he  is  to  make  his 
eventful  sally  upon  the  links.  The  comfortable,  baggy 
knickerbockers,  purchased  for  the  occasion,  are  immediately 
buckled  around  the  old  flannel  shirt,  and  with  the  gay  golf 
stockings  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  complete  the  attire  of  our 
novice.  The  treatise  on  golf  which  he  had  been  advised  to 
study  is  cast  aside.  The  minute  descriptions  of  the  various 
strokes  which  have  been  developed  with  the  almost  religious 
care  and  zeal  of  the  author  seem  trivial  and  boring  to  the 
new  pupil.  His  best  guide  will  be  his  own  observations  of 
the  veteran  players.  As  he  handles  his  nicely-polished 
"driver"  and  brassie,  marvelous  "drives"  from  the  "tee"  or 
unerring  shots  from  "  lies  "  on  the  meadow  are  pictured  to  him. 
His  "lofter"  and  "mashie"  mean  beautiful  approaches  and 
easy  deliverances  from  hidden  holes  and  long  grass.  With 
his  "  putter  "  he  will  make  plays  as  true  and  accurate  as  if 
he  were  performing  with  a  cue  on  a  billiard  table.  He  lies 
awake  for  some  time  imagining  himself  on  the  soft  yielding 
grass  of  the  links,  shadowed  and  sunlit  by  the  sifting  of  Old 
Sol's  rays  through  the  trees  and  swept  by  delightful  breezes. 
As  he  dozes  off  for  the  night  he  sees  himself  standing  over 
the  last  hole,  in  which  reposes  his  ball,  and  adding  up  his 
score,  the  total  of  which  shows  the  best  record  made  by  a 
beginner  that  season. 

On  the  eventful  morning  he  stands  upon  the  "teeing 
ground"  driver  in  hand.  He  has  watched  his  professional 
teacher  as  he  showed  the  correct  form  and  manner  and  has 
seen  the  ball  shoot  straightaway  for  many  yards.  Now  he 
tries  it.  He  assumes  the  easy  posture  of  his  instructor,  and 
imitating  his  apparently  careless  manner  he  swings  at  the 
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ball.  When  he  recovers  his  equilibrium  the  club  is  pointing 
skyward  but  the  gutta-percha  marble  is  still  resting  on  its 
nest  of  sand.  Undaunted,  he  trios  again.  This  time  the 
ball  is  displaced  —  so  is  six  inches  of  sod  which  once  rested 
under  it. 

His  free  and  easy  style  has  left  him.  He  sees  that  his  left 
foot  is  on  a  proper  angle  with  the  ball  and  several  practice 
strokes  are  taken.  This  time  he  feels  he  is  to  be  successful. 
He  gets  his  whole  body  into  the  stroke  and  watches  toward 
the  tree  tops  for  the  glistening  spheroid  in  its  course. 
Gradually,  as  the  time  approaches  for  it  to  be  seen  bouncing 
on  the  ground  far  away,  he  lowers  his  eye  to  greet  it,  but 
alas!  he  sees  it  some  hundred  feet  from  his  stand  as  it 
settles  in  the  grass  a  badly  topped  ball. 

His  next  drive  gives  him  more  satisfaction,  lor  it  skims  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground  and  stops  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
formidable  bunker.  He  carefully  notices  the  form  of  his 
"  caddie  "  instructor,  and  In-  seems  to  pic  k  the  ball  up  with  the 
"lofter  "  and  lands  it  far  beyond  the  threatening  pile  of  dirt.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  stroke  from  the  one  which  bothered 
him  so  when  driving  off,  and  the  shape  of  the  "  lofting  iron  " 
makes  it  very  unlikely  that  a  false  shot  can  be  made,  for  it  is 
so  fitted  to  the  ball.  Alas!  for  his  reasoning.  Immediately 
upon  delivering  the  stroke  a  dull,  sickening  thud  is  heard 
and  the  golf  ball  disappears  in  the  soft  yielding  dirt  of  the 
bunker.  He  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  unholy 
soil,  so,  dropping  another  ball  on  the  other  side  of  the  fateful 
pile,  he  makes  ready  for  an  acquaintance  with  his  "brassie." 
His  blasted  hopes  arc  a  little  revived  by  the  result,  for  he 
has  profited  by  his  experience  with  the  driver,  and  in  the 
flight  of  the  ball  there  is  a  faint  suggestion  of  those  beautiful 
"drives"  which  he  has  so  often  seen. 

We  will  next  be  presented  to  a  study  in  vexatious  despair 
as  our  friend  endeavors  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  lodging  the 
refractory  marble  in  tin-  soughtfor  can.  His  approach  shot 
is  modeled  after  the  one  which  lodged  itself  in  the  bunker, 
but  this  time,  unhindered,  it  shoots  across  the  44  putting  green  " 
instead  of  dropping  with  a  graceful  contour  upon  it.  To 
recover  from  this  ill-judged  shot  our  friend  must  send  his  ball 
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up-hill  for  the  green  is  an  incline.  He  must  allow  for  this 
and  employ  additional  force.  The  '  additional"  force  carries 
the  ball  to  the  other  side  of  the  green,  whence  another 
poor  shot  carries  it  to  the  opposite  corner.  His  next  shot  is 
indeed  a  difficult  one,  for  he  must  calculate  to  overcome  the 
down-hill  tendency  and  at  the  same  time  not  over-shoot  his 
mark.  The  ball  goes  some  two  feet  above  the  hole,  but  rest- 
ing momentarily  there  it  starts  to  roll  down  hill  and  in  com- 
passionate N  nicety  falls  into  the  cup.  At  this  streak  of 
"  skill  "  he  resumes  his  game  with  a  lighter  heart. 

The  next  flag  is  but  a  short  distance  off  —  an  easy  "  cleek  " 
shot  His  first  experience  with  this  club  is  no  more  promis- 
ing than  his  others.  The  result  is  a  "long  put,"  sending  the 
ball  into  a  disastrous  combination  of  long  grass  and  deep 
hoof  marks.  The  teacher,  by  a  skillful  mashie  stroke  cuts 
the  ball  out  of  a  similar  lie,  taking  away  all  impeding  grass 
and  dirt.  The  beginner,  quite  confident  of  the  result  and 
with  the  idea  that  he  needs  but  to  use  his  club  as  a  hoe, 
strikes  with  tremendous  force.  When  the  dirt  and  dust  have 
settled  a  yawning  crevice  appears  where  the  ball  once  was. 
The  ball  is  not  seen.  His  caddie  says  something  about  hav- 
ing struck  too  high  and  the  ball's  being  driven  into  the  earth. 
Bewildered  and  dazed,  he  drops  another  ball  in  a  better  place 
and  prepares  to  finish  the  remaining  distance  with  a  lofter 
shot.  He  is  resolved  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  striking  too 
high  this  time,  so  carefully  addressing  the  ball  several  times 
he  brings  his  iron  against  it.  The  head  slices  off  a  thin 
layer  of  turf,  greatly  lessening  the  force  of  the  stroke  but 
sending  the  ball  well  up  in  the  air,  from  where  it  drops 
upon  the  green.  His  putting  this  time  is  more  successful 
than  his  previous  attempt,  but  the  romance  and  exhilaration 
of  the  sport  has  somehow  left  him.  He  has  done  two  holes, 
there  are  seven  left.  The  cool  breeze  has  died  out  and  the 
sun  is  high.  As  he  looks  upon  the  unfinished  portion  of  the 
course  and  then  notices  the  short  distance  to  the  clubhouse, 
he  decides  that  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  practicing 
putting  under  a  large  tree  near  the  home  hole,  so  thence  he 
betakes  himself. 

John  F.  Ferry. 


Zhc  Messenger. 

/*T^HE  fierce  morning  sun  beat  down  on  the  hot  plain  and 
the  fine  dust  rose  in  little  clouds  under  the  feet  of  a 
solitary  horseman,  as  his  travel  stained  beast  bore  him  slowly 
over  the  winding  road.  The  horse  plodded  steadily  on,  now 
and  then  looking  hungrily  at  the  dried  up  herbage  by  the 
roadside,  but  the  rider  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  for  his  head  was  sunk  upon  his  mailed  breast  and  the 
reins  hung  but  loosely  in  the  gauntleted  fingers  that  rested 
on  the  ponderous  saddle-bow.  This  armor  was  mud  stained 
and  grimy  and  in  one  or  two  places  thin  red  streams  trickled 
through  its  interstices,  for  it  was  a  solely  wounded  man  that 
traveled  the  road  of  St.  Germain  that  day. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sun  and  hotter  and  hotter  it 
beat  down  upon  the  heavy  mail  of  horse  and  man,  but 
still  they  moved  on,  and  now  the  animal  would  occasionally 
snatch  a  mouthful  of  sun  baked  grass  as  he  moved  on,  for  his 
rider  made  no  movement  to  check  him.  Now  the  country 
took  on  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  for  here  and  there  was  a 
hovel,  with  perhaps  a  little  patch  of  tilled  ground,  and  once 
some  ragged  little  children  playing  by  the  roadside  stopped 
an  instant  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  then  ran  away  like 
frightened  deer,  their  tow-heads  just  showing  above  the  weeds 
and  bushes. 

As  one  such  hovel  came  into  view  around  a  bend  of  the 
road,  the  rider  suddenly  roused  himself  and  guiding  his  steed 
to  its  low-built  door,  he  raised  his  ponderous  sword  and  struck 
heavily  upon  it  with  the  hilt.  A  white  faced  woman  cauti- 
ously opened  it  a  little  way,  but  made  as  if  to  go  back  again, 
at  sight  of  the  huge  war-horse  and  its  fierce  looking  rider,  but 
the  knight  thrust  his  weapon  between  door  and  lintel. 

"  Fool,  give  me  a  drink,"  he  said,  and  once  more  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  while  the  woman  scurried  off  more 
frightened  than  ever,  at  the  hollow  voice  of  the  stranger.  She 
quickly  reappeared,  however,  and  tendered  a  cup  of  sour  wine 
to  the  knight,  who,  taking  it  with  a  shaking  hand,  raised  the 
ventril  of  his  helmet,  thus  exposing  a  lip  and  chin  white  under 
their  covering  of  grizzled  hair,  and  drained  it  at  a  draft. 
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Then  he  dashed  the  cup  into  the  open  doorway,  and  striking 
spurs  into  his  steed,  relapsed  into  his  former  apathy  while 
the  faithful  beast  plodded  on  towards  the  gray  city  which 
now  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  a  stream  of  blood  two  fin- 
gers broad  trickled  down  from  a  joint  in  his  master's  breast 
plate. 

The  horse  quickened  his  pace  to  a  canter  as  he  neared  the 
city,  and  the  blood  dropped  a  little  faster  from  his  side  to  the 
ground,  but  the  rider  did  not  raise  his  head.  The  thin  ragged 
peasants  stopped  their  work  to  stare  at  him,  and  brushed  the 
long  yellow  hair  out  of  their  eyes,  though  they  cared  little 
enough  who  he  was,  for  must  they  not  work  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  to  furnish  food  for  the  rich  as  well  as  themselves  ? 

It  was  afternoon  and  the  blistering  sun  had  somewhat 
abated  its  heat  when  the  weary  knight  rode  out  upon  the 
broad  highway  of  the  city  entrance.  Riding  up  to  the  mas- 
sive gate  which  glowered  down  at  him  out  of  the  high  gray  wall 
he  shouted  the  usual  call  for  admission.  It  was  some 
moments  before  the  answering  challenge  came  in  a  high 
quavering  voice. 

"  Who  comes  ? " 

"A  messenger,"  roared  the  rider  and  pushed  his  horse 
against  the  iron  bars.  They  swung  slowly  open  and  he  rode 
in  upon  a  broad  paved  street.  A  little  group  of  burghers  in 
flat  caps  and  short  black  cloaks  were  gathered  in  an  anxious 
council  by  the  gate  house,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  new  comer 
they  hailed  him  loudly  and  demanded  news  of  the  absent 
army,  but  the  knight  rode  on  with  never  a  word.  On  and  on 
up  the  broad  street  he  urged  his  failing  steed  and  never 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  never  answered  a  single 
word  to  the  anxious  cries  of  mothers  whose  sons  were  fight- 
ing for  their  homes,  and  girls  whose  sweethearts  had  left  them 
but  two  short  days  before,  to  march  beneath  the  banner  of 
their  king.  On  he  rode,  leaving  a  little  trail  of  blood  upon 
the  stones  behind  him  and  the  gathering  crowd  of  burghers 
that  followed  him  pointed  to  it,  and  hope  went  out  of  their 
breasts. 

Now  the  street  turned  and  the  knight  pushed  on  up  a  sud- 
den accent  over  which  the  road  wound  like  a  struggling  ser- 
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pent.  On  the  summit  the  waning  sun  shone  upon  the 
towers  and  battlements  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  for  the 
ruler  of  this  city  was  a  warrior  prince  and  his  home  was  no 
palace  of  idle  luxury. 

As  the  messenger's  gallant  wardiorse  struggled  into  the 
castle  court  yard,  through  a  gate  nearly  as  massive  as  the  city 
entrance,  the  entire  retinue  of  squires,  pages  and  servants 
streamed  out  of  the  great  hall  doors  to  meet  him,  but  the 
knight  paid  heed  to  none  until  he  caught  sight  of  an  old  man 
in  the  garb  of  a  seneschal  or  steward  of  the  castle.  Urging 
his  panting  horse  up  to  him,  through  the  crowd  which  had 
already  gathered  thickly  around,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time 
since  entering  the  city  gate. 

"  Where  is  your  lady  ?"  he  asked. 

"  She  comes  "  returned  the  old  man  briefly,  pointing  to  the 
great  door  of  the  castle. 

And  indeed  as  she  spoke  she  came,  and  it  was  a  remarkable 
woman  who  stepped  out  upon  the  great  stone  stair  and  looked 
down  upon  the  anxious  faces  of  her  castle-folk  and  smiled. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  soft  white  robe  which  hung  in  loosely 
draped  folds  about  her  queenly  figure,  and  her  golden  hair 
fell  unbound  about  her  breast  and  shoulders.  She  was  tall 
slender  and  straight,  and  from  her  great  blue  eyes  there 
gleamed  a  steely  light  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  mud 
stained  horseman,  though  her  lips  were  strained  in  a  slight 
smile. 

"What  news,  Sir  Knight?"  she  cried  in  a  clear  voice. 
"What  news  from  my  lard  ? 

The  messenger  spurred  his  horse  up  to  the  foot.of  the 
great  steps.  The  gallant  steed  made  one  last  effort,  raised 
his  head  with  a  piteous  look,  and  fell  heavily  upon  the 
stones  of  the  court  yard.  The  rider  disengaged  himself 
clumsily  and  stood  erect. 

"The  news  I  bring,  my  lady,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"would  best  be  for  your  ear  alone." 

"  How  now,  Sir  Messenger  "  she  cried  once  more,  angrily. 
"  Wouldst  thou  dare  dispute  with  me?  Speak  forth  thy  mes- 
sage before  these,  my  trusty  subjects,  without  further  yeasay 
or  naysay,  or  by  my  troth  when  my  lord  comes  home,  he  shall 
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punish  thee  for  this  churlish  insolence.  Speak  out  thy  news 
then,  whether  good  or  ill !  " 

The  knight  straightened  up  proudly  and  a  harsh  laugh 
echoed  from  the  closed  helmet.  He  raised  his  hand  and  half 
turned  toward  the  noisy  crowd,  standing  head  and  shoulders 
above  them. 

M  Hear  then,  my  lady,  and  ye,  her  trusty  subjects,"  he 
shouted,  looking  haughtily  down  upon  the  rabble.  "  On 
yestermorn  our  army  was  surprised  at  mass,  and  slaughtered 
almost  to  a  man.  For  ten  hours  the  fight  raged  over  the 
fast  growing  heaps  of  slain,  and  for  ten  hours  our  monarch 
kept  the  foe  at  bay.  In  an  ever  narrowing  ring  he  fought 
and  kept  the  standard  unsullied  till  he  stained  it  with  his  own 
life's  blood.  Xo  chance  had  we  to  wield  our  arms,  and  none 
knew  where  another  fought  or  fell,  but  ever  upon  us  swept 
that  nigh  unbroken  line  of  armored  men  and  crushed  us  ere  we 
knew  we  fought.  Three  times  the  king  led  us  to  the  charge 
against  the  center  of  the  foeman's  line  and  three  times  were 
we  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  Our  nobles  fought  for 
country  and  for  honor,  but  the  craven  townsmen  fled  ete  the 
fight  was  on.  Save  for  that,  still  might  our  standard  have 
been  proudly  flying  over  that  battle  field  heaped  with  slain, 
and  the  flocks  of  carrion  birds  might  now  be  feasting  on  the 
eyes  of  a  thousand  foes.  As  the  night  drew  over  that  bloody 
field  a  pall  of  darkness,  the  rfoe  drew  off  his  legions,  and  I, 
seizing  the  blood  stained  battle  flag,  mounted  and  rode,  nor 
have  I  spared  spur  or  rein  till  now.    My  tale  is  told." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  unwound  from  his  belt  a 
bloody  cloth  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  a  fierce  shout 
arose  from  the  murmuring  crowd  as  they  recognized  the  well 
known  royal  standard,  but  the  queen  did  not  so  much  as 
glance  at  it.  White  as  chalk,  she  faced  the  messenger  and 
her  eyes  blazed  writh  a  light  that  boded  no  good  to  him. 

"And  thou,  Sir  Messenger,"  she  cried  fiercely,  "  thou  thy- 
self hast  dared  to  do  a  deed  braver  that  all  else  done  on  this  ill- 
fated  day.  For  thou  hast  dared  to  face  me  and  this  people  of 
mine  ;  thou,  a  soldier  in  thine  armor  !  Thou  hast  left  thy  dead 
king  on  the  battlefield  and  hast  not  scorned  to  tell  it.  I  hold 
it  braver  far  to  have  died  by  thy  king's  side,  staining  the 
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standard  with  thine  own  life's  blood,  than  to  have  come  hither 
whole  !    Say,  who  art  thou  ?  " 

Her  voice  rang  out  clear  and  strong  across  the  court  yard, 
and  once  again  the  strange  laugh  rang  out  hoarsely  from  the 
depths  oi  the  helmet  of  the  unknown.  Then  suddenly  those 
watching  saw  a  stream  of  blood  gush  forth  from  the  bars  of 
the  closed  visor,  and  the  tall  figure  tottered  and  fell  forward 
heavily  with  a  dull  clash  upon  the  lowest  stair  !  A  dozen 
leaped  toward  him  and  the  aged  seneschal  raised  the  mailed 
head  in  his  arms  and  carefully  lifted  the  visor  of  the  helmet. 
The  crowd  waited  with  bated  breath  while  the  old  man  placed 
the  royal  standard,  which  lay  near,  under  the  bloody  head, 
and  arose. 

"  It  is  the  king  !  "  he  said. 

A.  Stauhy  Wheeler. 


Ilmprouteino, 

i. 

Out  of  the  east  cometfa  twilight, 
From  the  breast  of  the  sighing  sea, 
With  white  feet  treading  perfume 
From  wet  flowers  cometh  she  ; 
Over  the  fields,  soft  footed, 
Child  of  the  night  and  the  sea. 

ii. 

Long  cool  hands  and  deep  dark  eyes 
She  hath,  who  laves  with  peace 
Our  brows.    We  rest,  — 
And  in  low  voices  talk  the  while, 
And  watch  the  angel-painted  west 
Flame  and  glow  and,  fading,  cease. 

in. 

See,  the  tinted  shadows  weeping 
Up  from  the  river  valley  creep. 
And  in  the  lighted  west  the  gods 
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Have  hung  a  poster  to  announce 
Great  winds,  and,  for  the  month, 
Pale  Luna's  last  appearance. 

IV. 

Pale,  between  dark  tree-trunks,  glows 
A  paved  plain  of  tiles  of  gold  ; 
And  from  the  upper  sky  hangs  low 
A  veil  in  rented  purple  folds; 
And  towards  the  south  cloud-onyx  stairs, 
In  long  low  lines  of  gleaming  stone,  — 
Deep  crimson,  burning  bronze,  and  gold, 
And  lilac,  and  gray-fading  rose,  — 
Ascend  unto  the  throne, 
To  where,  beneath  the  steely  dome, 
There  lies  the  slender  crescent  moon  ; 
One  kneeling  star-maid  company  bears. 

v. 

On  a  hill  side,  in  the  dream-light, 
Stand  birch  trees  in  early  May, 
Slender  long-limbed  maids, 
Their  bodies  gleaming  white. 
Green  veils  of  gauze  on  ivory  maids, 
New  leaves  in  early  May. 

VI. 

Sonorously,  sadly  —  listen  —  they  moan  ; 

The  pines  who  love  soft-sighing  Night. 

Sing  the  naked  crystal  stars  ; 

With  sighs  from  the  soul  of  the  sea, 

The  love  of  the  sea  hath  come, 

Last  ripples  on  a  moonlit  shore  ; 

Sing  low,  'tis  Night. 

Jean  Ross  hvine. 
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7V\  INCE  pie  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  coffee." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  straight-backed,  young  man  of  the 
Gothic  type,  with  a  rather  dark  complexion  betokening  long 
exposure  to  coal-dust  and  soot,  and  possessed  of  a  pair  of  those 
steely  grey  eyes  such  as  Dumas  writes  about,  which  seem  to 
bore  through  one  when  their  owner  is  stirred  to  anger,  and 
then  to  unbore  with  the  same  quiet  grace  and  delicacy  when 
he  is  pleased,  or  wishes  to  please.  His  somewhat  kingly 
appearance  was  further  added  to  by  a  pair  of  "  Regal  "  shoes. 
We  shall  not  say  that  he  wore  nothing  else,  but  as  the  rest 
of  his  clothes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story,  why  bring 
them  in  ? 

The  sentence,  so  fraught  with  meaning,  yet  so  simple  in 
appearance,  which  is  quoted  above,  was  delivered  in  a  quieb 
though  somewhat  constrained  voice  ;  in  a  small,  fly-specked 
restaurant,  well  known  to  the  thousands  who  throng  Revere 
Beach  in  summer.  This  establishment,  in  another  place,  and 
under  other  conditions,  would  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  but  at  the  Revere  Beach  it  takes  its  place 
as  a  "First  Class  Cafe,  Open  all  Night,"  and,  —  we  must  be 
unprejudiced,  —  it  does  it  well.  The  sentence  was  delivered 
to  a  girl,  (Ah  !  There's  the  romance  of  it)  to  a  large,  broad- 
backed,  light-haired,  freckle-faced  girl.  This  girl  who  was 
known  to  the  eating  public  as  Gladys,  was  a  strong,  I've-been- 
at-it-for-years  mannered  waitress,  with  a  pug  nose  and  a  light 
heart.  Years  ago,  when  Revere  Beach  was  young  (we  won't 
say  when  she  was),  she  had  been  courted  by  the  ticket-agent, 
and  she  had  promised  to  wait  until  he  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  wife.  But  alas  !  Faithlessness,  thy  name  is  Ticket- 
Agent  !  A  year  after  their  engagement  he  married  a  girl  from 
Lynn,  and  she  —  well,  she  is  waiting,  now. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  The  paint  was  sizzling  on 
the  houses,  and  the  waves  were  too  exhausted  to  do  more 
than  murmer  in  their  sleep.  The  flies  literally  clothed  the 
walls  of  the  "  First  Class  Cafe,"  and  the  prize  doughnut  was 
beginning  to  bleach.    From  without  came  the  gentle  hum- 
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ming  of  the  telegraph  poles,  combined  with  the  sweet  odor  of 
pop-corn  and  peanuts. 

For  a  minute  or  so  after  hearing  the  order,  Gladys  stood 
looking  at  the  young  man  from  Pittsburg  with  a  look  full  of 
expectation  ;  she  even  seemed,  once  or  twice,  to  be  on  the 
point  of  speaking.  He  only  hoisted  one  of  his  Gothic  eye- 
brows and  regarded  his  "  Regals  "  with  an  air  of  complais- 
ancy.  To  the  eye  of  the  trained  observer,  however,  as  is 
natural,  there  was  noticable  a  slight  trembling  of  the  lips,  and 
just  the  faintest  suggestion  of  the  boring  process  in  the  steely 
grey  eyes.  Was  some  dreadful  tragedy  to  be  enacted  here  ? 
Or  was  our  hero  merely  ashamed  of  having  ordered  coffee  on 
a  day  like  this  ?  Why  this  seeming  mystery,  and  who  is  this 
dignified  young  man  ?  But  we  must  not  ask  questions.  Let 
us  follow  the  course  of  events,  and  try  our  hand  at  deduction, 
as  we  go. 

No  longer  is  Gladys'  manner  free  and  easy  as  she  goes  to 
the  kitchen  slide.  This  slide,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  quite 
the  same.  There  is  something  deucedly  strange  about  it,  it 
looks,  or  rather  it  seems  to  look — why  yes,  it  is  clean  !  Some- 
body has  washed  off  the  long  apricot  stain  on  the  side,  and 
the  prints  of  innumerable  coffee  cups  on  the  bottom  have 
been  painted  over.  Whether  it  is  a  something  else  which 
affects  Gladys,  we  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  her  manner  is 
nervous  and  her  voice  is  no  longer  cheery  and  light.  As  the 
order  is  put  upon  the  slide,  she  slowly  places  the  dishes  on 
her  large  tray,  and  then  adds  a  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher. 
But  she  does  not  stop  here.  She  also  puts  on  needless  mus- 
tard pots,  pickle  jars,  and  butter  dishes.  While  she  is  doing 
this  a  faint  smile  displays  itself  on  the  countenance  of  the 
owner  of  the  "  Regals,"  which  is  immediately  crowded  out  by 
a  severe  and  rather  stagy  frown.  There  is  a  look  of  expect- 
ancy in  his  eyes  as  he  watches  the  waitress  walk  towards 
him.  When  she  gets  half-way  she  suddenly  trips  on  some- 
thing !  With  a  sharp  cry  and  a  look  of  unutterable  bewilder- 
ment she  drops  the  tray,  breaking  every  dish  on  it,  and  scat- 
tering sugar,  mustard,  and  coffee  far  and  wide.  Now  it  is, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  this  curious 
performance  takes  place.    Instead  of  showing  pain  or  dis- 
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tress  ;  instead  of  starting  to  pick  up  the  scattered  fragments  ; 
instead,  even,  of  looking  beseechingly  at  the  young  man,  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye  ;  Gladys,  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief  and 
a  radiant  smile,  looks  above,  and  beyond  him.  He  too  is 
turned  partly  around  and  is  looking  at  the  same  thing.  What 
is  it  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Alas  !  Our  deductions  are  worthless, 
our  sympathies  are  awakened  for  naught.  It  is  the  forward 
lens  of  the  great  "  American  Biograph." 


Stanley  Eldredge. 


£bat  <£al  witb  tbe  Sbort  1ba'i\ 

^HpHE  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Donald  H. 

Devine,  to  his  sister  in  Boston,  dated  July  7th,  the  first 
written  after  his  arrival  at  the  Bar  5  ranch,  on  Dry  Powder 
river. 

  It  is  a  long  day's  ride  from  the  railroad,  so  I  was 

very  tired  and  quite  ready  to  go  to  bed  when,  at  eight  o'clock 
sharp,  Aunt  Ellen  commanded  me  to  make  ready,  just  as  she 
used  to  do  when  we  were  children,  you  remember.  Just  after 
I  had  lighted  my  candle  (they  don't  burn  gas  on  a  ranch  of 
course)  Aunt  Ellen  came  into  my  room  carrying  something 
white  and  long  on  one  arm 

"  Now  don't  say  a  word,"  said  Aunt,  laying  the  white  thing 
over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  Your  trunk  is  coming  out  by  the 
freight  wagons,  and  won't  be  here  for  a  week,  and  you  lost 
your  valise  in  that  runaway  this  afternoon,  as  you  haven't  any 
night  clothes,  of  course.  Now  I  have  brought  you  in  one  of 
my  gowns,  which  are  much  more  comfortable  than  pajamas, 
for  I've  tried  your  Uncle's,  and  all  that  I  have  to  offer  you. 
You  must  use  it.  One  of  the  most  injurious  things  a  person 
can  do  is  to  sleep  in  his  underclothing." 

"Now  put  that  night  gown  right  on.  Remember,"  she 
added,  sternly  as  of  yore,  as  she  went  out.  So  I  wrapped 
myself  in  the  classic  folds  of  Aunt  Ellen's  night  dress,  and 
hied  me  into  the  land  of  Nod  ;  as  I  shall  do  for  some  nights 
hence,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  garment.  Aunt's  taste  inclines 
towards  the  Corinthian  rather  than  Doric  simplicity.  It  has 
quantities  of  lace  on  it,  is  somewhat  decollete,  and  I  would 
rather  wear  a  belt  with  it,  if  it  were  meet  and  fashionable  so 
to  do.  But  it  is  really  very  good  practice  for  my  female  roles 
in  the  college  theatricals.    You  should  see  me  courtesy.  

The  next  extract  is  rather  more  exciting  and  less  conven- 
tional, being  from  the  narration  of  "  Terbaccer  Bill,"  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  famous  Gate-in-the  Hill  "  gang. 
Which  account  was  given  by  "  Terbaccer  Bill"  to  his  confed- 
erates, on  the  evening  following  his  return  from  a  certain 
expedition,  as  they  sat  around  the  fire  in  the  general  bunk- 
house,  and  outside  a  cold  drizzle  of  rain  fell  into  the  valley 
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and  upon  the  surrounding  hills.  "  The  Gate-in-the-Hills  "  is 
the  name  given  to  a  canon,  which  is  the  only  inlet  to  a  natural 
park,  surrounded  by  impassible  cliffs.  It  is  held  as  a  rendez- 
vous by  about  fifty  desperadoes  and  refugees  from  justice,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  law  and  order  and  the  great  inconvenience 
of  ranchmen  in  the  country  around.  Through  the  canon  flows 
Elk  creek,  which,  with  its  branches,  drains  the  fifty  square 
miles  of  good  pasture  land  lying  within  the  wall  of  cliffs.  

You  see  fellers,  the  five  of  us,  me,  an'  Bush,  an'  Kid  Davis, 
an'  Fatty,  an'  Fiftycents  had  heered  considerable  about  a  lot 
o'  di'monds  an'  rubies  an'  such  stuff  that  old  Devine's  wife, 
down  on  the  Bar  5,  keeps  around  the  house  to  wear  on  her 
fingers  an'  'round  her  neck.  She  is  from  back  East  an'  puts 
on  a  heap  of  fashion.  They  have  a  pianer  clown  thar,  an'  sil- 
ver knives  an'  forks  to  eat  with  jest  like  a  hotel.  An'  they 
have  some  hogs,  an'  the  old  lady  has  the  chicken-wrangler 
give  'em  a  bath  in  hot  soap  suds  every  week,  so  I  heered. 
Well  we  knowed  about  the  di'monds  an'  silver,  and  the  Kid, 
who  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  such  things  down  in  Denver, 
dar'd  us  to  go  down  an'  get  em'  with  him.  We  heered  they 
had  ten  army  rifles  an'  a  lot  of  Winchesters,  with  ammuni- 
tion fur  all,  that  they  got  at  the  time  of  the  Injun  troubles. 
Then  they  had  a  lot  of  mighty  fine  California  blankets  that 
we  thought  would  be  jest  as  useful  here. 

Old  man  Devine  went  to  town  about  the  first  o'  July  an* 
wasn't  expected  back  'till  the  tenth.  They  wasn't  nobody  at 
the  ranch  excepting  Mis'  Devine,  her  sister,  the  school  marm, 
or  guvnor  as  they  call  her,  an'  three  little  kids.  They  was  four 
or  five  men,  but  they  slept  in  the  bunk-house,  quite  a  ways  up 
the  hill  from  the  big  house.  So  we  fellers  thought  we  would 
go  down  and  get  the  stuff. 

It  was  a  tolerable  bright  night  when  we  got  to  the  Bar  5, 
the  moon  bein'  half  full.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  wolves  an'  coyottes  were  howlin'  an'  the  dogs 
a  barkin'  at  them  which  kep'  'em  from  noticin'  us.  We  stop- 
ped at  the  back  door  of  the  big  house,  which  is  built  all  on 
one  floor,  an'  got  off  our  hosses.  The  doors  an'  windows 
seemed  to  be  all  open  but  they  had  thin  wire  fly-nettin'  so  we 
couldn't  git  in  without  makin'  a  noise. 
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Well  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  screen  door  was  not  locked, 
so  we  left  Bush  to  hold  the  horses  an'  watch  on  the  outside 
while  the  other  four  of  us  went  in.  We  could  hear  some 
body  asleep  in  the  back  room  before  we  went  in,  an'  I  was 
'most  afeard  it  was  a  man  fur  I  never  heered  such  a  thun- 
derin'  snore  on  a  gal'  before.  We  opened  the  screen  door  an' 
went  in,  the  four  of  us,  as  quiet  as  we  could,  the  Kid  carryin 
a  dark-lantern  that  he  brung  from  Denver.  There  was  only 
one  person  asleep  in  the  room  as  we  found  when  we  turned 
the  lantern  around.  She  must  have  heered  our  boots  creak 
fur  as  the  light  fell  upon  her  face  she  sort  o'  grunted  an' 
turned  over,  an'  then  set  up  in  bed,  a  lookin'  at  us. 

"Jest  get  a  move  on,  Miss,  an'  step  lively.  Get  out  o'  bed 
an'  come  with  us,  we've  a  pile  to  do  before  sun-up,"  said  I, 
thinkin'  she  would  yell,  or  cry,  or  faint,  or  sumpthin'.  But 
she  jest  said  a  cuss  word  or  two  an'  climbed  out.  She  was 
a  mighty  tall  and  thin  young  gal,  pretty,  but  kind  o'  pale, 
with  short  curly  ha'r.  She  had  on  a  long  white  night  shirt 
with  lots  o'  lace  on  it  an'  kind  of  unbuttoned  at  the  neck. 
She  looked  mighty  pretty,  but  she  had  tolerable  large  feet  fur 
her  weight. 

We  marched  the  gal  along  into  the  next  room,  which  was 
where  Mis'  Devine  slept.  She  was  awake  when  we  went  in,  an' 
when  she  saw  us  she  give  a  little  squeal  an'  rolled  over  in  bed. 
We  routed  out  the  old  lady's  sister  and  the  school  marm,  or 
guvner  as  they  call  her,  an'  brung  'em  into  Mis'  Devine's 
room.  Mis'  Devine  didn't  get  out  o'  bed  at  all,  but  when  we 
started  to  go  through  the  bureau  she  pulled  her  head  out 
from  under  the  pillar  an'  told  us  she  would  "  get  the  authorities 
after  us  if  we  mussed  up  them  draw's."  Well  we  made  a  big 
drive,  but  couldn't  find  the  diamonds  no  place. 

"Now,  look  here,"  says  I  to  the  women,  takin'  out  my  six- 
shooter  an'  layin'  it  on  the  table,  "  you  just  show  us  where- 
abouts the  silver  is  an'  the  jew'lry,  an'  we'll  go  es  quick  as 
we  get  it.    It  is  the  easiest  way  about  it." 

"  Well,"  says  the  gal  with  short  ha'r,  after  a  second  or 
two,  "  there  is  the  silver."  An'  she  went  over  to  the  winder, 
throw'd  up  the  screen  an'  pointed  out  into  the  little  flower- 
garden.  "  It's  buried  there,"  says  she  ;  "  we  expected  some- 
thing of  this  kind." 
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The  other  women  looked  disgusted  an'  mighty  surprised 
at  her  fur  a  givin'  it  away,  but  she  says,  "  It's  the  best  we 
can  do,  aunt.  I  will  go  into  the  sitting-room  and  get  the 
diamonds  out  of  uncle's  desk."  At  this  they  looked  more 
surprised  than  ever,  an'  the  old  lady  rammed  her  hand  down 
under  her  pillar,  like  she  had  a  pistol  thar,  with  the  queerest 
look  on  her  face  you  ever  see.  But  she  didn't  do  nuthin',  an' 
Fatty  and  the  gal  went  inter  the  settin'-room  to  get  the 
di'monds.  It  war  dark  in  thar,  but  it  opened  right  onter  the 
bed-room,  so  they  left  the  door  open.  They  stumbled  around 
a  mighty  lot  tryin'  to  find  thar  way  in  the  dark,  an'  I  could 
hear  the  gal  give  little  squealin'  grunts  when  she  would  run 
up  agin  a  chair  or  sumpthin'.  I  was  jest  agoin'  to  take  the 
lantern  in  when  I  heerd  her  roll  back  the  cover  o'  the  old 
man's  desk.  A  pistol-shot,  a  groan,  the  slammin'  of  a  door! 
We  rushed  towards  the  door,  but  was  afeared  to  go  in  a  dark 
room  where  thar  might  be  a  six  shooter  aimed  at  the  door. 
Before  we  could  turn  the  light  around  the  room,  thar  was  a 
pistol-shot  outside,  then  another,  an'  a'  horrible  scream,  an' 
the  sound  of  horses  stampedin'  around  the  house.  Every- 
thin'  come  so  quick  that  we  was  plum  rattled. 

"  Throw  up  your  hands  or  I  shoot!"  said  a  voice  behind 
us.  We  had  our  gun  in  our  hands,  sure,  but  that  voice 
meant  business,  an'  our  three  guns  couldn't  'a'  been  an  inch 
nearder  the  roof  without  we'd  'a'  been  taller. 

"  About  face  !  "  said  the  voice,  an'  thar  in  the  open  winder 
leaned  that  gal  with  the  short  ha'r,  a  big  six  shooter  stickin' 
out  o'  each  fist,  an'  a  shine  in  her  eye  like  a  heifer's  on  the 
prod.  Boys,  the  jack-pot  was  her'n.  If  thar  had  bin  a  man 
in  sight  we  would  'a'  got  back  our  nerve,  but  with  just  them 
three  women  and  that  son  of  a  gun  of  a  gal  we  was  hoodoed. 

"  Now,  Miss  Anna,"  says  the  gal,  never  taking  her  eyes 
off  us  for  a  second,  "  you  get  that  Winchester  at  the  head  of 
Uncle's  bed,  cock  it,  point  it  at  that  big  fellow's  head,  and 
pull  the  trigger  if  he  moves  an'  eyelash." 

The  little  yaller  haired  school  marm  got  the  rifle  an'  aimed 
over  the  foot  o'  the  bed  at  the  big  feller,  which  was  me. 

"  I  can  take  care  of  these  other  two,  all  right,"  said  the  gal 
with  short  ha'r.     "  Now  Aunt  Alice  you  take  a  chair  and 
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stand  on  it  and  take  a\vav  their  pistols.  Be  sure  you  keep  to 
one  side  so  that  we  can  shoot." 

The  little  old  lady,  in  kind  o'  pink  flannel  night  shirt  with 
big  sleeves,  got  upon  a  rockin'  chair,'  reached  over  an'  took 
our  guns,  one  after  the  other.  I  could  feel  her  a  tremblin' 
when  she  got  hold  o'  mine,  an'  she  said  "  Lord  !  "  every  time 
she  got  down  to  move  the  chair. 

"  Take  off  their  belts  and  feel  in  their  pockets,  for  they 
may  have  more  pistols,"  said  that  darned  little  coyotte  in  the 
winder.  Me  an'  Kid  each  had  another  gun  in  our  belts,  so 
this  wras  our  last  chance  gone.  Here  we  was  unarmed  an' 
helpless,  Fatty  a  lvin'  in  the  other  room  dead  or  badly 
wounded,  Bush  a  doin'  the  same  out  by  the  back  door,  else  he 
would  'a'  showed  up  long  ago,  an'  our  horses  stampeded.  An' 
we  thought  we  had  a  cinch  ! 

"  Now  Aunt  Ellen  please  go  out  and  ring  the  bell  to  waken 
the  men  up  at  the  bunk-house,"  said  the  gal,  "And  don't  for- 
get to  put  on  your  slippers." 

A  minute  later  we  heered  a  big  farm  bell  a  ringin'  like 
blazes.  After  being  out  side,  Mis'  Devine's  eyes  got  used  to 
the  dark  an'  when  she  come  back  through  the  setting  room 
she  must  'a'  seen  Fatty,  because  her  face  was  as  white  as  a 
new  wagon  sheet.  "  Don  "  says  she  to  the  gal,  "  Did  you 
shoot  towards  my  tea  table  ?  There  is  my  Sevres  biscuit  jar 
and  a  dozen  Dresden  plates  that  I  wouldn't  have  broken  for 
anything." 

When  the  cow  boys  had  come  dowm  from  the  bunk-house, 
an'  the  women  had  gone  into  the  back  room,  that  gal  was  still 
a  standin'  out  side  the  winder  in  the  dark,  with  the  two  pistols 
in  her  hands  an'  the  wind  a  rustlin'  her  curls  an'  the  lace  on 
her  breast. 

"  Two  of  you  please  help  me  watch  these  men  until  morn- 
ing, and  the  rest  of  you  can  go  back  to  bed.  But  there  is  a 
dead  man  in  the  next  room,  I  think,  and  one  out  by  the  back 
gate,  that  you  can  take  care  of.  And  be  sure  you  don't  spill 
anything  on  the  rugs,  Aunt  Ellen  would  have  a  fit,"  she  give 
her  orders  like  a  round-up  boss,  an'  with  that,  she  up  with  her 
foot  an'  climbed  in  the  winder. 

Well,  they  marched  us  into  the  other  room,  an'  thar  we  set 
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till  mornin',  us  three  fellers  on  one  side  of  the  room,  two 
cow-boys,  four  six-shooters,  an'  that  gal,  on  the  other,  an'  a 
pool  of  Fatty's  blood  on  the  floor  an'  a  little  stream  of  it 
runnin'  down  under  the  old  man's  desk.  She  war  the 
damnedst  gal  I  ever  see.    I  had  an  idea  that  gal's  back  east 

was  regular  rip-roarin'  missionaries,  but   .     About  three 

o'clock  she  borried  the  loan  of  Fifty  Cents'  pipe  and  ter- 
baccer  an'  smoked  it  steady  fur  two  hours.  Then  she  got  a 
deck  o'  cards  an'  we  played  poker  till  sun-up,  us  three  fellers 
an'  the  gal,  while  the  cow-boys  held  the  guns.  We  played  a 
pretty  stiff  ante  an'  the  gal  come  out  a  way  ahead  o'  the 
game.    She  was  a  bute  !  " 

The  d'monds  war  in  a  little  bag  under  her  Aunt's  pillar, 
the  gal  told  us,  an'  joshed  us  about  it.  An'  that  war 
straight,  fur  I  saw  the  old  lady  take  it  with  her  when  she 
went  out.  An'  that  war  all  a  load  about  the  silver's  bein' 
out  in  the  garden,  but  o'  course  she  had  to  have  the  screen 
up  to  handle  her  guns  You  see,  the  old  man  had  a  pair  o' 
guns  in  his  desk.  She  got  'em  in  the  dark,  took  a  shot  at 
Fatty,  an'  as  she  run  around  the  house  met  Bush  at  the  back 
door,  shot  him,  an'  held  us  up  through  the  winder. 

I  got  away  from  the  sheriff  on  the  way  into  town.  The 
Kid  and  Fifty  Cents  are  bound  fur  the  pen,  sure  But  say, 
boys,  a  gal  that  can  kill  two  men,  buffalo  three  more,  an' 
play  a  good  game  o'  poker  in  the  same  night,  is  all  right. 
She  can  have  my  pile. 

Yep  ;  I'll  stake  my  dallies  on  that  gal  with  the  short  har. 

Jean  Ross  ft  vine. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


"  Moon-Flowers." 

In  a  day  of  warm  sunshine 
blossomed  many  flowers; 
pink  and  yellow  and  violet, 
gold  and  scarlet.  P>y  night, 
in  a  vale  of  cold  shadows 
and  mists  and  dripping 
leaves,  there  opened  a 
bloom,  white,  and  fairer 
than  all  the  flowers  of  day, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

and  the  light  falling  out  of  the  empty  sky  was  like  that  of  dreams, 
heavy  and  gray.  A  crowd  had  gathered  before  the  musicians 
touched  their  instruments,  languid,  heavy-eyed  men  and  women, 
and  many  children.  The  music  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
popular  songs  of  love  affairs  gone  wrong,  of  forsaken  maids,  and 
of  enthusiastic  lovers,  but  the  violin  had  a  pleasant  tone  and  the 
players  were  Italians.  At  an  upper  window,  with  her  sharp  elbows 
resting  on  the  sill,  sat  a  woman,  gaunt  and  thin,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  ugly  women,  sad  to  look  upon  ;  like 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  as  far  from  healthy  animal  womanhood 
in  the  degradation  of  ugliness,  as  She  in  the  exaltation  of  purity. 
A  man  lay  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  heavy-limbed, 
somniferous,  perspiring,  like  an  ox  chewing  the  cud  in  the  shade. 
He  arose  and  approached  the  window,  his  bare  feet  striking  the 
boards  with  a  sound  as  of  flesh  being  crushed,  that  made  the 
woman  quiver.  As  he  stood  resting  his  hands  on  the  woman's 
shoulders  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  quaintly  accented  in  a  shrill 
sweet  voice,  rose  from  the  street  below.  The  boy  sang,  as  his 
brother  played,  with  the  inspiration  of  hunger,  the  dull  light  fall- 
ing like  tears  upon  their  pale,  up-turned  faces  ;  upon  the  crowd  of 
poor  sick  brutes  ;  upon  the  hideous  houses  and  the  ash  heaps  and 
the  river  of  leaden  waters.  The  woman  listened  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  sky  and  upon  the  two  white  faces ;  they  were  like  those 
of  the  two  great  Christs  in  the  city  church,  she  thought.  The 
boyish  voice  rang  higher  in  the  chorus  of  the  song.  A  strange 
expression  came  over  her  face.  She  looked  out  over  the  river 
valley,  above  the  hills  where  the  last  lights  were  on  the  horizon, 
then  back  to  the  man's  face  beside  her. 


Two  street  musicians,  Italian  boys 
with  violins,  came  into  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  town.  In  a  street  of  old  wooden 
houses,  a  place  of  dust  and  bad  odors, 
where  a  poor  little  river,  like  a  diseased 
child,  staggered  with  dull  eyes  among 
mills  and  dams  and  ash-heaps,  the 
Italians  stopped.    It  was  after  sunset, 
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"  Oh,  Christ !  Oh,  Christ  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  panting. 

Rain  was  falling,  and  the  woman  upon  her  knees  reached  out 
her  hands  and  wet  them  and  bathed  her  cheeks  and  her  lip^  and 
her  forehead,  smiling. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  the  mill  to-morra',"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  s'pose 
I  can  git  a  job."  /. 

On  Loafing. 

Loafing  is  a  disease,  I  may  say  a  very  contagious  disease.  If 
perchance  you  should  ask  me  how  I  came  across  this  metaphor.  I 
would  answer  you  that  I  have  made  a  particular  study  of  loafing. 
In  fact,  I  have  loafed  for  years,  and  after  careful  observation  and 
long:  deliberation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
amount  of  loafing  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  right,  and  an  attribute 
altogether  necessary  to  man's  happiness. 

I  will  say  with  Jerome  that  the  time  when  I  enjoy  loafing  the 
best  is  the  very  time  when  I  have  the  most  to  do.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  a  great  pile  of  work  heaped  up  on  my  desk  waiting  to 
be  done,  and  here  am  I  lazily  stretched  out  in  an  easy  chair  won- 
dering if  in  some  peculiar  way — I  know  not  how — some  kind 
genie  or  other  mighty  force  will  not  relieve  me  of  this  irksome 
task.  Now,  suppose  I  did  not  have  this  work  to  do  and  could  sit 
idling  in  my  chair,  I  would  soon  grow  restless.  I  would  feel  my- 
self compelled  to  do  something.  I  would,  if  need  be,  create  work. 
I  would  get  out  lessons  weeks  in  advance.  I  would  study  my 
Homer  and  Virgil  with  as  much  zest  and  derive  from  it  as  much 
satisfaction  as  I  set  to  work  at  a  good  dinner.  Why,  I  really  be- 
lieve, if  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  would  study  out  a  labor-saving 
machine. 

I  believe  the  less  work  one  has  to  do  the  more  one  makes  of  it. 
I  once  knew  a  woman  who  was  always  worrying,  not  that  she  had 
anything  in  particular  to  worry  about,  but  it  was  a  distinctive  part 
of  her  nature  to  worry,  and  worry  she  would  anyway  ;  why,  I  have 
known  that  woman,  with  not  a  thing  in  the  world,  apparently,  to 
trouble  her,  to  chase  up  and  down  the  house  and  lie  awake  half 
the  night  worrying  over  the  probability  of  the  milk  leaking  out  of 
the  pans  before  morning,  or  over  a  newspaper  report  that  a  cyclone 
had  struck  some  remote  part  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  contrari- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  it  is  not  alone  confined  to  human 
beings.    I  have  known  cattle  who  particularly  relish  hay,  and  who 
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care  not  a  whit  for  straw,  to  break  their  halters  in  order  to  get  at 
dirty  straw  in  their  stables  when  they  had  a  manger  full  of  hay. 

But  to  return  to  loafing.  I  would  be  afraid  to  speak  the  word 
if  I  were  not  generally  considered  a  busy  man.  Why  is  it  that 
nearly  all  our  so-called  busy  people  so  detest  the  word  loafing  ? 
Why  is  it  that  our  parents  speak  the  word  cheating,  or  even  steal- 
ing, with  not  half  the  degree  of  scorn  and  contempt  in  their  tones 
as  the  word  loafing ?  This  is  a  question  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
answer. 

I  believe  the  busiest  man  or  woman  enjoys  loafing  the  best 
because  they  can  thoroughly  appreciate  it.  I  believe  no  man  ever 
enjoys  a  vacation  more  than  the  President,  even  when  he  has  the 
whole  tariff  upon  his  shoulders. 

Loafing  not  only  gives  us  a  chance  to  rest  our  bodies,  but  a 
rare  chance  to  develope  our  minds.  I  can  get  more  thorough  satis- 
faction out  of  a  half-hour  spent  on  some  hillside  dreaming  away 
over  some  favorite  author,  even  if  I  do  not  read  a  word,  than  in 
doing  the  most  intense  manual  labor. 

Sometimes  I  believe  that  men  who  accomplish  the  most  in  this 
world  do  so  in  the  time  they  are  apparently  loafing.  Loafing  at 
school  and  in  college  is  not  considered  advisable  by  instructors  and 
professors,  but  I  think  they  dissuade  it  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  My  advice  would  be: — Work 
well  when  you  do  work,  and  loaf  when  you  are  able,  and  by  all 
means  remember  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

E.  L.  S. 

My  Friend  The  Philosopher. 

A  man  wants  the  respect  of  others  merely  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  in  self-respect  :  as  a  poor  man  pours  water  into  his  lamp 
to  raise  the  oil  to  the  height  necessary  for  burning. 

Convention  is  an  ogre,  as  harsh  to  a  friend  as  to  an  enemy. 

How  base  a  cowardice  is  that  fear  of  what  people  will  say,  that 
prevents  a  man  from  doing  what  seems  right  to  himself,  though  it 
be  ridiculous  or  offensive  to  others.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  virtue  to 
fear  men's  hands  ;  it  is  the  presence  of  a  fault  to  fear  their 
tongues.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  remarkably  symbolical  that 
Sampson  succeeded  in  demolishing  so  many  Philistines  —  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass ;  he  could  not  have  chose  a  more  effective 
weapon. 

A  man's  nature  is  a  duality,  an  upper  and  a  lower  side  in  equal 
proportion,  as  the  earth's  surface  is  always  equally  divided  between 
noon  and  midnight ;  the  upper  side  we  call  good,  the  lower  bad, 
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not  because  there  is  anything  actually  either  bad  or  good,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  words,  but  because  the  direction  of  one 
is  toward  a  lower  plane,  the  direction  of  the  other  is  toward  a 
higher  plane  than  that  occupied  by  the  nature  itself ;  the  function 
of  the  lower  nature  produces  the  phenomenon  sin,  not  evilly,  but  as 
grow  the  roots  of  a  plant,  from  a  natural  and  universal  obligation 
to  functionalize.  Thus  it  is  true  that,  while  men's  natures  vary  as 
to  the  height  of  their  planes,  there  is  no  individual  variation  in  the 
degree  of  their  sinfullness. 

An  affection  —  either  a  love  or  a  hate  —  consists  of  four 
elements,  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  object  and  the  virtues  and 
the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  subject ;  we  are  likely  to  forget 
that  an  affection  does  not  proceed  directly  from  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  the  object;  thus  it  is  that  God  neither  loves  nor 
hates  nor  is  loved  nor  hated,  since  with  him  two  of  the  elements 
are  annihilated.  A  good  man  hates  a  scoundrel,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  equally  dislike  an  angel  if  brought  into  contact  with 
one,  because  neither  the  virtues  of  the  angel  nor  the  vices  of  the 
wicked  one  are  in  harmony  with  his  own.  The  world  always 
crucifies  its  Christs  and  its  thieves  on  the  same  Golgotha. 

/. 

Thf  Sanctuarv. 

I  remember  a  Temple  which  I  saw  in  the  pleasant  summer 
time.  It  was  one  of  Nature's  own,  just  a  little  spot  lying  in  the 
silence  and  the  sunshine,  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  ancient  hills. 
A  poem  written  in  syllables  of  sunbeam  and  gauzy  shadow  ;  whole 
stanzas  of  flowers,  moist,  waving  ferns,  glowing  moss,  slender, 
graceful  willows  and  a  rhythm  woven  in  of  softly-flowing  waters, 
with  rhyming  pools,  with  mellow  music  sleeping  in  their  depths. 

You  go  up  through  the  great,  cool  barn,  through  the  hay  yard, 
past  the  stacks  of  sweet-smelling  hay,  into  the  broad,  green 
pastures.  Here  and  there,  among  the  willows,  by  the  waters  of 
the  creek,  runs  a  little  path.  Cattle  and  horses,  browsing  in  the 
shade  on  either  side,  stop  and  look  at  you  as  you  pass,  with  soft, 
dreamy  eyes,  and  then  dream  on. 

Moreover,  a  thousand  flowers  are  blooming  in  this  field  ;  sun- 
flowers and  goldenrod,  and  asters,  and  more,  and  more,  bowing, 
swinging,  breathing,  singing  softly  in  the  sun. 

In  and  out  among  the  bushes,  past  the  cattle  and  the  flowers, 
runs  this  path,  until,  — •  hark  !  You  are  near  the  temple,  —  hear 
the  song ! 

Three  grand  notes,  so  soft,  so  deep,  so  mournful  and  so  glad  ; 
surely  you  have  heard  the  wild  dove  make  its  song  out  of  the 
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silence  of  the  summer  afternoon  ;  ringing  softly  over  the  hills  from 
some  distant  dell,  wierd,  unearthly,  like  some  sad  spirit,  groping  in 
eternity. 

The  anthem  is  finished  and  dies  away.  Draw  aside  the  willows 
and  steal  into  the  sanctuary.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  meadows) 
the  creek  has  widened  and  deepened  into  a  shady  pool,  as  though 
to  woo  the  water  nymphs  on  mossy  couches  in  the  dusk.  To  the 
rear  of  the  pond,  sheltering  it  from  the  wind,  rise  minute  cliffs  of 
creamy  sand-stone.  A  grassy  carpet  spreads  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  long  aisles  go  up  from  the  water's  edge,  among  the 
trees,  inclosing  pictures  of  blue  sky,  or  rock,  or  smiling  meadow- 
lands.  At  one  end  of  the  pond,  a  small  cascade  spreads  its  sheen 
over  the  rocks.  Mossy  nooks  and  bays  indent  the  banks,  and  all 
around  the  willows  stand,  with  bowed  heads,  as  though  in  prayer. 

The  pool  itself  is  paved  with  soft  moss  and  pretty  pebbles.  It 
is  deep  and  dark  and  still,  like  the  silence  of  a  summer  night  that 
is  still  with  peace,  yet  throbbing  softly  with  the  life  that  is  in  it. 

Around  the  centre,  forming  shadowy  aisles  and  dusky  chapels? 
are  cat-tail  reeds,  rising  out  of  the  limpid  water  straight  and  strong 
like  the  columns  of  old  Greece,  pure  and  faultless  in  their  perfect 
grace,  as  though  a  troop  of  men's  and  maiden's  souls  had  entered 
in  them,  choosing  to  dwell  for  one  short  summer  in  peace  and  love 
with  one  another  and  with  God  by  the  still  waters  of  the  pool. 

All  around,  among  many  kinds  of  mosses  and  ferns  and  delicate 
flowers,  on  the  grassy  banks,  among  the  willow  leaves  and  in  the 
waters,  are  the  worshippers,  the  animal  congregation  of  the  temple. 
Birds  crowd  the  branches  ;  from  somewhere  near  you  hear  the  soft 
splashes  and  quacks  of  a  mother  duck  and  her  young.  At  a  little 
distance,  a  blue  heron  is  posing  on  one  leg,  like  a  portion  of  a 
Chinese  picture  ;  frogs  in  pure  vestments  of  white  and  green  are 
sitting  silently  in  the  shade  upon  the  moss  ;  and  dark  fish  are  glid- 
ing, monk-like,  through  the  aisles  beneath  the  water. 

From  some  inner  sanctum  comes  one  of  the  crafty  priests  of  the 
temple,  a  beautiful  water-snake.  He  glides  across  the  surface,  his 
eyes  fixed  bright  and  cold,  unblinking,  as  though  long  used  to  gaze 
upon  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  as  befits  a  priest.  Silently, 
like  a  ray  of  light,  he  passes  into  a  gloomy  aisle  on  the  other  side. 

And  now  is  come  the  twilight,  the  time  of  vespers.  The  birds 
have  ceased  their  chattering,  the  lark  has  sung  her  last  anthem, 
the  voice  of  the  dove  is  heard  no  more,  only  the  chanting  of  the 
frogs,  soft  and  mellow  in  the  silence. 

/. 


Another  year  has  rolled  around,  again  the  Chapel  bell  sa- 
lutes us,  and  we  are  welcomed  back  to  our  homes  on  the  hill, 
made  only  dearer  by  a  summer's  absence.  The  old  campus 
too  is  the  same,  but  yet  not  the  same,  as  the  foot  ball  field 
has  been  relocated.  To  the  old  fellow  things  start  in  again 
just  where  they  left  off  in  June,  but  as  to  the  new  man,  a  new 
world  has  opened  up  before  him.  He  takes  pride  perhaps  in 
the  athletic  possibilities  he  may  possess,  or  finds  a  congenial 
place  for  himself  in  a  debating  society.  Both  to  old  and  new 
fellows  Phillips  truly  opens  up  a  vast  store  of  riches.  Be  it 
scholarship,  athletics,  literary  work,  debating,  or  music  ;  in  all 
can  be  found  a  place  to  improve  and  develope.  Let  us  remem- 
ber we  are  here  for  an  education  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term  ;  not  only  what  we  can  get  out  of  books  but  an  all 
around  education.  We  have  started  in  on  a  new  year  which 
we  hope  will  be  marked  by  successes  in  every  line  of  work. 
If  we  are  successful  this  year  it  will  only  be  by  the  support 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  school.  Let 
us  not  be  disappointed,  but,  whether  on  the  foot  ball  field  or 
in  the  class-room,  may  a  whole  hearted  purpose  be  the  pro- 
pelling force  in  all  that  we  do. 


School  Spirit, 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  said  about  the  fellows  show- 
ing school  spirit  and  giving  hearty  support  to  the  foot  ball 
team.  The  Mirror  wishes  to  add  its  voice  to  the  good  cause 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  and  stimulating  an  interest  not 
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only  in  athletics  but  in  all  the  other  school  organizations  as 
well. 

The  showing  of  some  40  candidates  on  Sept.  17,  was  very 
encouraging-  for  so  earlv  in  the  season  but  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  interest  does  not  lag.  The  success  of  the  team  depends 
upon  the  unfailing  zeal  which  attends  the  every  day  practice. 
In  past  years  numerous  cases  have  occurred  where  men  who 
had  the  making  of  foot  ball  players  in  them  have  given  up 
trying  as  soon  as  the  temporary  excitement  and  novelty  wore 
off  and  the  hard  work  and  drudgery  began,  which  form  the 
necessary  part  of  a  successful  foot  ball  team's  career.  Such 
men  would  better  not  have  come  out  at  all,  for  will  new  men 
be  induced  to  come  out  when  others  are  discouraged  at  the 
very  beginning  ? 

Yale's  success  in  athletics  is  proverbial.  Could  everybody 
see  the  horde  of  candidates  who  throng  her  foot  ball  field  for 
the  first  few  weeks,  —  some  of  them  with  no  more  foot  ball 
experience  than  those  who  come  out  at  Andover, — but  all 
enthusiastically  urged  on  to  do  their  best  by  the  student  body, 
we  should  hear  Yale  "luck"  talked  of  less  and  the  strong 
feeling  of  student  fellowship  and  support  would  get  its 
due.  We  can  well  feel  the  importance  of  copying  Yale  in 
this  respect. 

As  our  captain  remarked  one  morning  in  chapel,  no  man 
has  got  his  position  on  the  team  secured  yet.  There  is  an 
equal  chance  for  everybody. 

There  is  dignity  and  enthusiasm  in  numbers,  and  when  it 
comes  to  securing  the  best  foot  ball  material  of  the  school 
the  chances  for  success  depend  more  on  the  many  who  are 
doing  little  than  on  the  few  who  are  doing  a  great  deal. 

Many  of  these  remarks  can  be  well  applied  to  the  other 
school  organizations  involving  competition.  A  fellow's  pride 
in  his  school  is  evinced  in  the  amount  of  individual  work 
in  which  he  himself  is  willing  to  engage  for  its  welfare. 

It  is  right  that  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  should  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  school  organizations  which  a  fellow  enters 
into,  but  at  the  same  time  this  pleasure  should  be  of  a  consci- 
entious, unselfish  sort,  and  always  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  in  view. 
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Our  Foot  Ball  Outlook. 

After  the  above  remarks  it  is  timely  to  observe  what 
part  school  spirit  should  take  in  our  foot  ball  outlook. 

It  is  a  pleasant  topic  to  discuss,  for  we  are  borne  up  by  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  a  presentiment  of  the  team's  suc- 
cess. Enough  of  Anclover's  tradition  in  athletics,  and  the 
demands  which  she  makes  upon  her  athletics  has  leaked  out 
even  this  early  in  the  school  year,  for  foot  ball  practice  thus 
far  has  been  of  that  conscientious,  faithful  sort  which  char- 
acterizes men  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  the  means 
of  turning  out  a  winning  team.  There  are  two  motives 
which  bring  a  man  out  upon  the  foot  ball  field.  One  is 
purely  selfish.  Securing  a  position  on  the  team  is  the  sole 
end  sought.  The  man  who  is  led  by  this  motive  will  not 
exert  himself  if  he  feels  himself  sure  of  his  position,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  very  apt  to  be  regardless  of  the  methods 
he  uses  if  he  finds  his  coveted  position  is  being  tried  for  by 
others.  Such  a  man's  example  and  influence  is  extremely 
hurtful. 

The  other  motive  is  the  one  which  should  possess  every 
gentlemanly  athlete.  Directed  by  it,  he  is  out  for  the  honest 
aid  which  he  can  give  his  school.  He  will  do  his  best  for 
that  is  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  if  that  is  not  up  to  the 
necessary  standard  he  will  not  be  discouraged,  for  his  plucky 
work  has  made  another  man  work  the  harder  and  the  team  is 
so  much  strengthened.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  things 
which  can  be  seen  on  the  foot  ball  field  is  a  man  hopelessly 
debarred  from  a  team  by  a  lack  of  weight,  speed,  or  some 
other  essential  quality  which  he  does  not  naturally  possess, 
but  still  manfully  doing  his  best  to  sustain  an  interest  and 
rivalry.  He  is  learning  foot  ball  himself  and  giving  a  whole- 
some and  valuable  example  to  other  candidates. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  men  so  far  have  showed  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  latter  class  and  with  Captain  Elliot's 
experience  and  painstaking  zeal,  our  team  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue in  the  determination  and  to  increase  the  skill  which  was 
shown  in  the  game  with  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
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In  behalf  of  all  the  school  publications  we  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  advertisements  which  they  contain. 
Dealers  place  advertisements  in  our  publications  because  they 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  about  400  students  will  see 
them  and  their  trade  will  thus  be  secured.  No  doubt,  much 
of  the  Andover  student's  trade  is  secured  in  this  way,  but  it 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  make  the  fellows  feel  that  they 
have  a  little  responsiblity  in  the  matter. 

Over  half  of  the  financial  support  of  the  school  publi- 
cations comes  from  their  advertising  departments,  and  the 
success  of  these  departments  depends  largely  on  the  returns 
the  advertisers  get  from  the  student  body.  Therefore  every 
fellow  who  is  interested  in  the  school  publications  will  patron- 
ize their  advertisers. 

Many  of  the  advertisers  complain  that  the  students  do  not 
respond  to  their  "ads,"  and  that  money  spend  upon  a  Phillips 
Academy  publication  is  a  poor  investment.  If  this  feeling 
should  grow  the  success,  and  perhaps  the  existence  of 
Andover's  journalistic  efforts  would  be  impossible. 

The  advertisers  have  studied  the  school's  wants  and 
demands  and  consequently  nothing  is  advertised  but  what  the 
student  can  make  use  of.  Let  every  man  who  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  give  the  dealers  who  advertise  in  its 
publications  his  first  option. 


£be  flDonfb, 

June  20.  Jean  Ross  Irvine  and  E.  L.  Skinner  elected  to  the 
Editorial  Board  of  Mirror. 

Sept.  16.    John  F.  Ferry  '98,  elected  chairman  of  Mirror. 

Sept.  17.  Foot-ball  candidates  called  out  by  Captain  Elliot. 
Forty  men  respond. 

Sept.  20.  Track  team  candidates  called  out  by  Captain 
Schweppe.    About  18  men  appear. 

Sept.  22.     First  issue  of  PJiillipian. 

Sept.  22.  Dramatic  Club  elects  officers  :  Z.  Stanley  Eld- 
dredge,  President ;  Phillip  W.  Thomson,  Vice-President ; 
Jean  Ross  Irvine,  Stage  Manager  ;  Ross  Howard,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Sept.  23.  Chess  Club  elects  officers  :  H.  M.  Russell, 
President ;  G.  G.  Amsden,  Vice-President ;  J.  M.  Morgan, 
Secretary  ;  H.  A.  Peters,  Treasurer. 


Xcavee  from  lpbUUpe  flv^. 


Conducted  by  GeorGe  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'29. — Rev.  Joshua  T.  Tucker,  D.  D  ,  died  at  Dorchester,  June 
11,  1897.  He  was  born  in  Milton  in  1812,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1833,  and  was  pastor  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministry  until  1877.  Dr.  Tucker  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  Recorder  and  of  the  Boston  Review.  He  was  the  grand- 
father of  George  H.  Nettleton,  '92. 

'35. — The  Very  Rev.  Augustine  Francis  Hewit,  Superior  Paulist 
Fathers,  died  in  New  York  City,  July  3,  1897.  As  a  boy  of  eight 
years  of  age  and  known  as  Nathaniel  Augustus  Hewit,  he  lived  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  He  graduated  from 
Amherst  and  from  East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  preached  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City.  He  was  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Review  and  professor  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at 
Washington. 

'39. — Died  at  Trieste,  Austria,  July  15,  1897,  Alexander  W. 
Thayer,  U.  S.  consul  at  that  port,  and  author  of  a  biography  of 
Beethoven. 

'42. — Rev.  William  G.  Tuttle  died  in  Worcester,  August  5,  1897, 
aged  78  years.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
pastor  at  Ware.    Dr.  E.  G.  Tuttle,  '81,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  son. 

'57. — E.  B.  Convers  has  presented  to  the  school  $1200  for  the 
foundation  of  prizes  in  Mathematics. 

'57. — John  Hutchinson,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  died  June  7,  1897,  at  his  summer  home  in  Rye. 

'62. — Joseph  P.  Thompson  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1897. 
He  was  a  prominent  railroad  man  and  served  as  captain  in  the 
Civil  War. 

'64. — Arthur  S.  Hardy,  for  twenty  years  professor  of  Mathem- 
atics at  Dartmouth  and  the  writer  of  several  successful  novels,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  McKinley  Minister  Resident  to 

Persia. 

'67. — Dr.  James  R.  Fuller  has  moved  to  Andover  and  has 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

'68. — The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Montreal  elected 
as  president,  George  E.  Church  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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'74. — Died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28,  1897,  Francis  F. 
Claussen,  aged  42  years. 

'78. — Joseph  W.  Wheelwright  was  ordained  pastor  at  Hebron, 
N.  H.,  on  Aug.  25. 

'83. — Edwin  H.  Whitehall  of  Woodstock,  Vt,  was  elected 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction. 

'90. — George  B.  Shattuck,  prominent  as  an  athlete  in  Phillips 
and  at  Amherst,  has  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  been  appointed  assistant  in  geology  in 
that  institution. 

'93. — Raymond  M.  Crosby  has  ten  full-page  illustrations  in  H. 
C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  novel  "  The  Vice  of  Fools/' 

'93. — Rev.  W.  S.  A.  Miller  of  Hooksett,  N.  H.,  and  Miss  Emma 
J.  Re.a  of  Brewer,  Me.,  were  married  June  15,  1897. 

'93. — At  Townshend,  Vt.,  Sept.  7,  1897,  Miss  Ella  P.  Holbrook 
was  married  to  Instructor  Frederick  E.  Newton. 

'95. — Married  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  30,  1897,  Miss  Orlena 
Fisher  and  George  B.  McClellan,  of  the  first  board  of  editors  of 
the  Mirror. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry. 


A  Lady  of  Quality,  by  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ners'  Sons. 

W  hat  health  is  to  a  man,  the  quality  of 
being  interesting  is  to  a  book.  It  is  the 
primary  virtue  of  a  book,  through  which  all 
the  other  virtues  must  have  their  exist- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  most  recent  product  (and 
it  must  be  almost  her  twentieth,  we  are 
glad  to  say)  possesses  this  good  quality  in 
a  marked  degree.  The  beef-eating  old  Sir 
Geoffrey,  harsh  and  coarse;  Sir  John  Oxon,  a  typical  gentleman 
of  those  times ;  the  Lady  of  Quality  herself,  like  a  great  flaming 
scarlet  flower,  so  full  of  beauty  and  vigor ;  Mistress  Ann,  her  sister, 
a  character  of  delicate  sweetness  and  pathos,  and  the  mutual  love 
of  the  sisters  bringing  forth  the  perfume  of  both  characters,  com- 
bine to  make  a  delightful  story.  In  the  bold  and  unconventional 
drawing  of  the  child  Clorinda,  and  in  the  superb  strength  of  the 
woman,  there  is  just  that  combination  of  the  ideal  and  the  real 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  such  a  fascinat- 
ing dramatic  element  in  the  story  from  cover  to  cover,  one  never 
becomes  bored.  From  the  terribly  pathetic  scene  of  the  newly- 
born  child  and  the  dying  mother  in  the  first  chapter,  to  the  death 
of  Ann  in  the  last,  through  the  meeting  of  Clorinda  in  boy's 
clothes  with  Sir  John  Oxon,  the  murder,  and  the  reception  of  the 
guests  over  the  d-*ad  body  hidden  beneath  the  couch,  there  is  a 
continual  succession  of  scenes  that  appeal  vividly  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

It  is  by  a  justice  higher  than  that  commercial  article  common 
in  books  that  a  murderess  is  allowed  to  end  her  life  happily  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  love  as  gloriously  beautiful  and  healthy  as  that  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ormonde,  and  this  breach  of  etiquette 
splendidly  finishes  a  splendid  book.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
if  the  character  of  the  Duke  were  more  strongly  drawn.  A  week 
after  reading  the  story  one  is  apt  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
person  as  His  Grace  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from  being  true  of 
any  of  the  other  characters. 

The  book  is  most  inviting  to  dramatization,  and  indeed  has 
been  dramatized  by  its  author  for  one  of  the  Frohmans,  I  believe, 
by  whom  it  will  be  produced  during  the  coming  winter.  With 
"Trilby,"  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "Under  the  Scarlet 
Robe  "  in  mind,  one  can  but  predict  a  very  good  play  from  this 
novel."  /. 
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"The  Burglar  Who  Moved  Paradise,"  by  Herbert  D.  Ward. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  pleasure  that  we  welcome  another 
book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ward,  as  we  connect  him  in  great 
measure  with  Andover  hill  and  its  surroundings.  This  volume  is 
one  of  the  few  productions  of  Mr.  Ward  written  without  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  although  he  has  made  some  notable  efforts  in  connection 
with  her.  "  The  Burglar  Who  Moved  Paradise  "  is  a  novel  intend- 
ing to  show  up  an  "  old  maid's  "  sanctum  entirely  from  a  man's 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  soon  the  "  old  maid  " 
is  married  off  and  a  man  plays  the  important  part  in  the  story. 

The  book  is  cleverly  written,  delightfully  informal,  but  lacks 
action  ;  while  the  characters,  although  real,  want  depth.  Mr. 
Ward  is  evidently  at  his  best  when  writing  in  connection  with  his 
wife,  but  all  of  his  work  has  merit.  S. 

"The  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  continuation  of  the  "  House  Boat  on  the  Styx  "  idea  with  the 
excellent  drawings  of  Mr.  Peter  Newell,  is  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  humorous  literature,  and  one  especially  suited  to  read- 
ing aloud.  We  must  distinctly  disagree  with  a  recent  reviewer 
who  considers  the  second  House  Boat  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
"Too  much  of  a  good  thing  "  in  literature,  anyway,  is  a  myth,  but 
we  can  never  get  too  much  of  these  delightful  conversations  of 
celebrities,  truly  instructive  biographically,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  most  good  things.  Chapters  six  and 
twelve,  in  which,  respectively,  the  society  leaders  of  Hades  discuss 
Paris  fashions,  and  Mrs.  Noah  takes  command  of  the  House  Boat, 
are  as  full  of  refined  wit  as  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  May  we 
continue  our  acquaintance  with  the  Stygian  celebrities,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Bangs,  through  several  more  volumes.  I. 

"Degeneration,"  by  Max  Nordau.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  & 
Company. 

If  one  were  starting  to  write  a  review  of  a  novel  several  years 
old  one  would  have  an  apologetic  feeling  towards  the  world  in 
general,  as  though  he  were  paying  court  to  a  maiden  of  some  forty 
springs.  And  so  he  would,  were  he  beginning  a  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Judges  for  insertion  in  the  "personal"  column  of  a 
newspaper.  The  life  of  a  philosophical  woik  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  novel,  and  its  meaning  requires  longer  to  be 
grasped,  so  I  think  my  subject  is  not  over-mature.  But  as  to  the 
apparent  frivolity  of  attempting  to  criticise  so  great  a  work  in  so 
short  an  article, —  well,  they  use  comparatively  tiny  instruments  to 
measure  the  sun. 

It  is  very  common,  especially  in  an  argument,  for  one  of  little 
intellect  to  characterize  the  man  who  differs  from  him  in  opinion 
as  crazy  ;  the  world  has  always  been  troubled  to  distinguish  genius 
from  insanity  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  writes  a  book  of  over 
five  hundred  and  fifty  large  pages  to  express  this  idea.     "  Degen- 
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eration,"  by  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  is  a  most  interesting  treatise,  full  of 
large  words  and  exhaustive  scientific  analysis,  on  the  insanity  of  those 
unfortunate  and  presumptuous  individuals  who  disagree  with  Dr. 
Nordau.  It  is  withal  a  good  and  apparently  sensible  book  and 
(my  copy  at  least)  very  prettily  bound  in  brown  and  gold,  with  a 
design  on  the  front  cover  of  a  wisdom-lamp  hanging  from  nothing, 
which  is,  perhaps  (though  God  forbid  that  Herr  Professor  should 
be  a  symbolist),  an  unconscious  symbol  of  the  whole  work.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  only  logical  to  decide,  on  the  hypothesis  that  one  is 
right  one's  self,  that  those  who  disagree  with  one  are  lunatics,  for 
no  sane  person  has  a  right  to  be  mistaken.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  hypothesis  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  false  as 
true,  which  fact  Nordau  has  most  thoroughly  forgotten.  On  the 
chain  of  his  own  axiomatic  infallibility  he  hangs  these  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  wisdom  (for  it  is  certainly  wisdom)  and 
the  result  is  —  exciting.  He  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  one 
is  crazy,  but  whether  Dr.  Max  himself,  representing  Philistia,  or 
from  the  army  of  Bohemia,  Wagner,  Tolstoi,  Ibsen  or  Rosetti,  is 
the  lunatic  remains  still  undecided. 

It  is  a  good  book  because  it  arouses  its  reader  to  thought ;  it  is 
even  a  great  book,  because  of  the  quantity  of  thought  it  demands. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  Bohemio-Philistine  war,  using  the  words  not 
in  their  narrow  Trilby-versus- English-Clergyman  meaning,  but  in 
the  broadest  sense,  means  versus  extremes.  The  book  "  Degenera- 
tion "  is  the  product  of  the  conservative  element  and  the  advanced, 
of  inertia  and  force.  And  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
the  motive  power  in  the  writing  of  "  Degeneration  "  was  that  con- 
tempt and  uncongeniality  which  must  exist  between  men,  mainly 
scientific,  and  those  mainly  artistic.  Whether  the  advancement  of 
those  whom  Dr.  Nordau  attacks  is  evolution  or  degeneration  is 
almost  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  But  this  book  is  certainly 
valuable  in  the  fact  of  its  putting  forth  so  prominently  the  abstract 
theory  of  degeneration,  which  seems  to  be  co-ordinate  in  import- 
ance with  that  of  evolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  Degenera- 
tion "  is  that  its  author  has  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
at  least  suspected  of  lunacy  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  Parisian 
physicians  a  most  artistic  finale  to  an  oratorio  of  manias. 

Who  Lies  ?  by  Alexander.  Boston. 

This  is  a  small  yellow-covered  book  dedicated  to  Max  Nordau, 
and,  being  "  mostly  a  true  book  but  with  some  stretchers,"  it  is 
unfortunate  that  on  the  back  it  bears  the  question,  Who  Lies  ? 
closely  followed  by  the  word,  apparently  in  answer,  Alexander  ! 
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September  15,  [897. 
Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter 
1897-98,  is  now  ready  in   all  de- 
partments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND    FURNISH-  ^ 
J    GOODS     READY-MADE  V 
D  MADE  TO    MEASURE.  ) 
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CANNON,  I 

OF  5 


Cannons  Commercial  College, 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
EXECUTES  PINE  PEN  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


; 

I 
I 
I 
I 

Rand  Written  Invitations  and  Cards,  j 

EQUAL  TO  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  A  SPECIALTY.  | 
ORDERS  LETT  ST  THE  COLLEGE,  OR  WITH  | 

G.  RODERIC  CANNON,  | 
of  the  Class  of  '01,  P.  A.,  | 
52  Salem  Street,  Andover,  f 

WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION.  j 

♦ 
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ARE 
YOU 

INSURED? 

Is  your  house  insured?  Are 
your  furniture  and  books  in- 
sured ? 

J.  A.  SMART, 

Bank  Building,  Antlover. 

Represents  Fire,  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 

•SUITINGS. 


of  Hamilton  Place  Boston. 


BEST  COMPANIES. 


LOWEST  RATES. 


Xawrence  ©pera  Ifoouse, 

A.  L.  GRANT,  Manager. 


The  management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  engagement  for 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  8th,  of  the 
distinguished  comedian, 

flfcr.  Joseph  Jefferson 

And  his  superb   organization,   presenting  his  greatest  characterization 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


The  following  attractions  will  also 
ing  the  month  of  October. 

Friday  and  Saturday ,  October  1st  and 

Wednesday,  October  6th, 

Saturday,  44  9th, 

Monday,  44  nth, 

Tuesday,  M       \  2th, 

Thursday,  44       J  4th, 

Saturday,  44       J  6th, 
Week  of  October  X  8th,  Matinees  every 

Monday,  44  25th, 

Wednesday,  44  27th, 

Thursday,  44  28th, 

Friday,  44  29th, 

Saturday,  44  30th, 

Seats  go  on  sale  four  (4)  days  in 


appear  at  the   Opera  House  dur- 

2nd,  "The  Span  of  Life" 

"Human  Hearts" 
"A  Yankee  Drummer" 
"Hearthstone" 
"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" 
RHEA 
"The  Cotton  King" 
day,      Waiters  Opera  Company 
Mr.  Lewis  Morrison 
Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott 
"Little  Monte  Cristo" 
Richards  and  Canfield 
Brooks'  Chicago  Marine  Band 

advance,  for  all  attractions. 
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Charles  E.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

physician  an&  Surgeon, 

70  Main  St.,  Andover. 

Office  Hours : 
Until  9  a.m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

C.  H.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  S. 

notltal  Rooms.  BanR  Building, 

Andover,  Mass. 

BICYCLES  +  AND  +  SPORTING  +  GOODS. 

Bicycles  CI*AOe<l  Repaired. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 

CHAS.  A.  GAREY, 

theatrical  (5oobst 

503  Washington  Street, 
Cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 

Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  for  Private  Theatricals, 
Masquerades,  Old  Folks  Concerts.  Importer 
and  dealer  in  Grease  Paints,  Powders,  Burnt 
Cork,  etc.    First-class  Make-up  Artists  fur- 
nished at  $4.00  per  night,  including  make-up. 

Lewis  T.  Hardy.           Joseph  F.  Cole. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  and  LUMBER  DEALERS 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and 
Matching  done  to  order. 

Kindling  Wood  by  the  Load. 

J.  E.  SEARS,  ANDOVER. 

Boots,  «  $boe$,  *  Rubbers,  *  and  *  Repairing. 

$$.50  "elite  Shoe"  a  specialty.  $3.50. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Richards, 

94  Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m. ;  i  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES. 

Ice  Cream, 

Ice  Cream  Soda, 

Soda,  Cigars, 

Confectionery, 

Lunch  Room,  etc. 

f\zAt)  Street,  Andover. 
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o  Stubente: 


Are  you  fully  aware  that  you  can  furnish 
your  rooms  from 


HOUGHTON  AND  DUTTON'S 

For  less  money  than  from  any  other  house 
in  Boston  ?  We  give  you  below  a  very 
few  hints ;  run  them  down  and  convince 
yourselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  claim. 


RUGS. 

CARPET  SIZES. 


Wool  Ingrains. 

3  by  2  yards, 

$378 

<<  << 

3  by  2  1-2  yards, 

4.98 

<<          <  i 

3  by  3  1-2  yards, 

6.88 

3  by  4  yards, 

7.92 

Japanese, 

3  by  2  yards, 

4.98 

Dantsu, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

8.58 

4  by  3  yards, 

10.98 

Smyrna, 

3  i-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

F5.98 

4  by  3  yards, 

22.48 

FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  with 

brass  trimmings,  etc.,  $3-98  to  $12.98 

Mattresses  in  great  variety,       2.00  to  1S.98 

All-Feather  Pillows,  .97  to  5.00 

Bed  Springs,  1.25  to  6.98 

Chamber  Suits,  various  woods 

and  styles.  1 1 .48  upward 

Chiffonniers,  4.8710  1598 

Plush  and   Rattan  Rockers, 

every  style,  1.47  to  19.98 

Lounges  and  Couches,  every 

style,  4.98  upward 

Chiffonnier  Reds,  with  mat- 
tresses and  springs,  14.98  upward 

STUDENT  LAMPS. 

The  nickel-plated  "  PERFECTION,"  the  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  or 

for  reading,  $2-73 

CUSPIDORES. 

Decorated  China  Cuspidores,   39  cents  to  $4.98 

GLASSWARE. 

Real  cut-glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,    -       -      -  49  cents 

Thin  blown  crystal  TUMBLERS,  36  cents  upward 

Initials  engraved  to  order  when  desired. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

This  you  will  find  an  admirably  equipped  and  conducted  department.  CURTAINS 
and  DRAPERIES  of  all  kinds,  SOFA  PILLOWS,  etc.,  always  at  ROTTOM  PRICES. 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  executed  by  skilful  workmen,  measurements  and  estimates  being 
made  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  on  orders  either  large  or  small. 
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ZU  flndooer  Bookstore. 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

GEORGE  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,   Main  St.,  ANDOVER. 


E.  N.  &  W.  A  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 

IPrescriptton  SrugQists 

HUYLER'S  AGENCY-  HOT  SODA. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

COAL, 
WOOD,  *  STRAW 

AND  MAY. 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass* 


THE 

Mansion  ®  Ibouse 

ON  THE  HILL,  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

Open  the  year  round*  Enlarged 
and  Newly  Furnished.  Terms 
$12.50  to  $17.50  a  week.  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  day. 

E.  P.  Hitchcock,    -  Prop. 


If  you  desire  Fire,  Life  or  Accident 
Insurance,  call  at  ROGER'S  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Musgrove  Building 
Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES,  ^ 


FURNITURE 


#   —ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ERWIN   C  PIKE, 


DEALER  IN 


Stoves,   Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware, 

Points.  Voo^n  Ware,  Crockery,  Etc. 
PHRK  STREET,       -       -       HNDOMER,  MHSS, 
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O.  P.  CMASE.    -    -    -    -  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and 

Stationery* 

"Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S 
IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 

.  .  .  E.  M.  GILPATRICK.  .  .  . 
Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery,    ♦    ♦    ♦  . 

 ♦  Cigars,  Periodicals, 

.   .    .    ANDOVER,  MASS.    .   .  . 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 
Jeweler  and  Optician, 
Andover,  Mass. 


ALLE7N  HIMTO/N, 


FI  RNISHER  OF 

ICE  CREAM  AND  SHERBET. 

Plain  Cream,                    per  quart,  50c 

Harlequin,                           "  50c 

Fruit  Cream,                          "  60c 

Tutti-Fruitti,                         "  75c 

Tutti-Fruitti,  without,            "  60c 

Cafe-Pafe,                            "  80c 

Bisque,                                  "  80c 

Lemon  Sherbet,                   "  40c 

( )range  and  Raspberry  Sherbets,  50c 

Individual  Ices,                per  dozen,  $2.00 

Individual  Creams,               "  3.00 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.2$  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  Main  Street,  Andover. 
P.  O.  Box  « IS. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE. 

IRA   B.   HILL.  PROPRIETOR. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  short  notice. 
First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    V.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BEN  J.  BROWN,  T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fish  of  All  Kinds, 

BOOTS       SHOES,    Oysters,  Clams, 

and  Lobsters. 

ANDOVER,  A\ASS.   i  15  BARNARD'S  CT, ANDOVER 


MRS.  BURLEIGH  and  MISS  ABBOT. 

flfttmneqg  factors.  ,  J^^^T^T 

Musgrove  Block,    -    -    -    -  Andover. 
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The  Most  Complete  and  Best  Equipped 
Studios  in  Boston. 


pbotograpber  to 

I>bUUp8Bnbover<na$8'06 


We  bespeak  the  patronage  of  the  Class  of  '98 
and  all  the  under  classes.  Our  work  for  the  Class 
'96  brought  us  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Chadwell, 
Churchill,  and  Colburn,  committee  on  photographs, 
commending  our  work  and  prompt  delivery. 

We  are  here  to  please  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
our  prices. 


164  TREf\0NT  STREET,  BOSTON.  164 

NEXT  POOR  TO  KEITH'S  HEW  THEATRE. 


LOUIS  ALEXANDER,  fo*merhft¥ avenue,  new  york. 

Importer  and  Tailor. 
65  Central  Street,    -    -    Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 
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£rue  Hnt>o\>er  Spirit. 

YV  7"HY  is  it  that  Andover  leaves  such  a  lasting  impression 
in  the  minds  of  all  her  sons,  scattered  far  and  wide  ? 
Is  it  not  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  decorum  and  dignity  with 
which  all  school  matters  are  conducted  ?  Is  it  not  because 
every  man  entrusted  with  a  duty  feels  that  personal  responsi- 
bility which  inevitably  brings  with  it  success  ?  And  is  it  not 
on  account  of  the  good  fellowship  which  exists,  that  makes 
every  man  who  is  doing  his  best  feel  that  he  is  appreciated  ? 

Andover  athletes  are  to  the  colleges  what  oil  is  to  the 
machinery.  As  the  oil  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  must  be 
changed  from  its  crude  state  by  a  process  of  refining,  so  the 
athlete  must  get  a  certain  making  over  and  a  thorough  prep- 
aration, before  he  can  attain  his  highest  usefulness,  namely, 
a  college  team. 

It  is  the  athlete's  first  duty  to  his  alma  mater  and  to  him- 
self to  make  the  most  of  his  powers  by  trying  the  different 
sports.  If  he  is  a  foot-ball  player  let  him  report  on  the  field 
at  the  first  call  of  the  captain  and  stay  with  the  squad  until 
he  is  taken  on  either  the  first  or  the  second  eleven.  If  he 
fails  to  make  one  of  these,  let  him  support  a  street  team. 
These  are  a  valuable  department  of  Andover  athletics,  as  they 
are  the  means  of  bringing  out  latent  material. 

Foot-ball  is  a  hard  game  and  it  takes  men  with  determin- 
ation and  pluck  to  play  it.  If  a  candidate  loses  heart  and  dis- 
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continues  practice,  he  weakens  that  stimulant  which  betters 
all  athletics,  namely,  competition.  Keep  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  keen  and  it  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  team. 
Foot-ball  is  one  of  the  best  games  that  American  boys  play 
as  it  affords  the  exercise  so  necessary  to  every  maturing 
youth.  The  exercise  will  infuse  the  blood  through  his  entire 
system,  insuring  health  and  a  good  physique  by  turning  mere 
flesh  into  strength.  The  muscle  one  acquires  before  he  is 
eighteen  will  never  be  lost.  This  is  what  scientists  have 
said  and  I  believe  it  is  true.  No  less  truly  is  exercise  a 
stimulator  of  brain  work.  Perfect  health  is  evidenced  in  a 
clear  mind,  ready  to  apply  itself.  Agility,  courage  and 
quickness  of  decision  are  essentials  in  the  game  of  foot-ball 
when  well  played,  and  each  is  valuable  to  a  man  in  after-life, 
for  how  often  emergencies  arise  which  call  for  these  very 
qualities. 

For  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  literary,  Andover  fur- 
nishes a  high  standard  of  inducements,  which,  successfully 
undertaken,  are  well  considered  an  honor,  for  only  those  suc- 
ceed who  show  the  true  school  spirit  and  interest  by  doing 
their  best. 

When  spring  comes  there  is  a  variety  of  sports  offered, 
and  it  seems  as  if  no  fellow  could  but  be  attracted  to  at  least 
one  of  them.  They  are  not  only  a  physical  training  but  also 
a  moral  training,  for  he  will  find  that  athletics,  as  they  exist 
at  Andover,  discountenance  selfishness,  braggadocio  (or  "  the 
big  head  "  )  and  bad  language.  The  fellow  who  indulges  in 
any  one  of  these  sooner  or  later  discovers  that  he  is  frowned 
upon,  and  a  reform  is  usually  the  result. 

One  splendid  feature  of  the  life  at  Andover,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  is  the  sympathy  which  the  fellows  show  to  one  another 
in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  I  have  reason  to  speak  feel- 
ingly, for  F  am  grateful  to  many  whom  I  know  I  can  never 
repay.  No  man  need  be  afraid  of  showing  true  kindness, 
and  where  will  he  have  a  better  opportunity  than  in  games 
and  in  the  results  of  games. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  out-door  sports  is  that  they  pro- 
mote acquaintances,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  one  knows  a 
fellow  well  on  the  play-ground,  he  knows  his  real  character, 
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and  can  easily  determine  whether  he  desires  him  as  a  friend 
or  chum.  Consequently  a  fellow  is  fulfilling  a  sort  of  social 
obligation  when  he  takes  part  in  athletics. 

Now  with  this  idea  of  working  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and  not  for  individual  honors, 
there  should  be  without  question  a  good  time  for  all,  and  in 
scholarship  and  athletics,  Andover  should  continue  in  the 
front. 

The  aim  of  my  remarks  has  been  to  express  what  I  con- 
sider True  Andover  Spirit. 

CJiarles  E.  Duraiid,  ex- P.  A.  '96. 


"Ibis  fiv&t  Case/' 

"  T  WAS  about  nineteen  years  old,"  said  Ruthven,  settling 
himself  more  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair,  "  When  I 
decided  to  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  be 
a  detective." 

I  was  dining  with  Ruthven  and  his  wife,  both  old  friends 
whom  I  had  not  met  for  some  years,  and  having  eaten  an 
excellent  dinner,  we  were  seated  before  the  fire  prepared  to 
enjoy  a  long  evening  in  comfortable  conversation.   

About  a  month  before  the  end  of  the  school  year,  I  had 
been  suspended  from  college  —  for  hazing  a  freshman,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  dearest, —  so  in  May  I  had  gone  down 
on  the  coast  to  stay  with  Aunt  Rachel,  study  German  a  little^ 
rest  a  great  deal,  and  casually  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  specimens  of  the  genus  "  sailor  "  as  a  small  seaport  town 
would  afford. 

The  night  after  my  arrival  Aunt  Rachel  attacked  me  on 
the  choice  of  my  profession,  having  considerable  hope,  I 
think,  of  capturing  me  for  Foreign  Missionary  fields.  When 
I  told  her,  with  some  little  pride  in  its  romantic  sound,  that 
I  had  decided  on  becoming  a  detective,  and  showed  her  some 
cards  which,  in  anticipation  of  that  blessed  state,  I  had  caused 
to  be  engraved  with  "  Earl  Ruthven,  Detective,"  she  was 
speechless.  Aunt's  idea  of  a  detective  was  one  gained  with 
much  travail  of  spirit  from  literature  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  summer  boarder  whom  she  had  had  the  year  before. 
This  young  fellow  had  been  accustomed  to  "ease  the  anguish 
of  the  torturing  hour,"  with  dime  novels,  which  having  been 
discovered  in  various  secluded  corners,  and  collected,  were 
piled  in  the  china  closet.  Thither  Aunt  Rachel  betook  her- 
self when  other  amusements  failed,  to  delve  with  astonish- 
ment, horror  and  an  uneasy  conscience,  among  the  mysteries 
of  murders,  suicides,  bank  robberies,  and  hold-ups,  and  to 
follow  the  fortune  of  "Roaring  Dick,"  "Jack  the  Ripper," 
and  other  choice  spirits  of  like  fame  through  page  after  page, 
dripping  blood,  to  a  constant  fusilade  of  pistol  shots.  So 
Aunt  considered  a  detective  very  similar  to  a  pirate,  but 
addicted  to  the  use  of  steel-grey  eyes,  Irish-comedian  make- 
ups, and  a  dimity  wrapper. 
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But  though  Aunt  Rachel  was  at  first  rendered  speechless 
by  my  disclosures,  she  convalesced  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
startling,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  soon  agape  with 
interest  in  me  and  my  profession.  Dear  old  Aunt  even 
hinted  darkly  that  I  had  already  had  some  adventures  of 
which  she  would  rather  not  speak,  so  that  I  became  an  object 
of  great  admiration  to  the  small  boys  whom  I  happened  to 
meet  on  my  daily  walks.  This  small  fame  was  rather  pleas- 
ant, and  it  was  the  means  of  getting  me  my  first  case. 

I  had  just  come  in  from  my  morning  walk  when  a  serving 
man  from  the  Mansion  House  (whom  I,  Holmes-like,  im- 
mediately perceived  to  be  a  Hindu  of  good  birth  and  English 
education,  and  who  some  hours  later  turned  out  to  be  the  son 
of  the  coachman,  three-fourths  Irish  and  one-fourth  American 
Indian)  rushed  in  and  asked  me  to  go  up  immediately  to  the 
big  house. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  I  asked. 

"  Miss  Clem  has  disappeared  and  can't  be  found  nowhere," 
said  the  young  man  excitedly.  "  And  Miss  Shoeber  she  says 
to  me,  says  she,  'Get  that  detective  if  it  costs  a  life,'  an'  she 
says,  '  Ef  Miss  Clem  hain't  ben  stole,  she  is  poisoned,  an'  she 
wouldn't  of  had  it  happen  fur  nuthing.'  " 

My  career  had  opened  rather  sooner  than  I  had  expected 
and  I  felt  something  akin  to  stage-fright  as  I  thought  of 
making  my  professional  debut  so  suddenly.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity could  not  be  neglected. 

My  aunt  was  putting  on  a  clean  apron  in  preparation  for 
an  exciting  visit  to  the  neighbors,  and  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  recent  development.  She  called  me  in  an  excited 
whisper  to  come  into  the  next  room.  "  Nephew,"  she  said, 
"  Here  is  my  sun-bonnet,  and  you  can  take  my  Paisley  shawl 
out  of  the  spare  room,  only  be  careful  that  it  does  not  get 
torn  or  spotted  because  ."  I  refused  the  proffered  dis- 
guise and  following  the  coachman's  son,  missed  the.  further 
history  of  the  Paisley  shawl.  One  thing  puzzled  me  already. 
Why  did  Miss  Shoeber  exclaim  so  positively  that  the  young 
lady  who  had  disappeared  had  been  either  stolen  or  poisoned, 
neither  being  a  very  common  way  for  a  young  lady  to  dis- 
appear ?  It  seemed  almost  a  clue.  Could  Miss  Shoeber 
herself  have  ? 
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"  Did  Miss  —  Miss  Clem  —  was  she  an  heiress  ? "  I  asked 
the  fellow. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  he,  looking  somewhat 
surprised. 

As  we  approached  what  was  known  to  the  villagers  as  the 
Mansion  House,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  place  itself. 
It  was  a  large  handsome  old  building,  with  extensive  grounds, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  small  river  flow- 
ing into  the  harbor.  Miss  Shoeber,  its  owner,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  very  wealthy  and  somewhat  eccentric.  But 
as  she  seldom  went  outside  her  own  grounds,  little  was  really 
known  of  her.  I  had  not  heard  before  of  any  young  lady's 
being  with  her. 

Arriving  at  the  Mansion,  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  tell  the 
maid  who  opened  the  door  to  '  bring  the  gentleman  right  up 
to  Miss  Shoeber's  suite.'  I  was  shown  up  the  staircase  and 
through  several  apartments  handsomely  furnished  with  a 
mixture  of  Oriental  and  other  foreign  goods,  until  we  halted 
in  front  of  a  very  Oriental  doorway,  where  heavy  curtains 
hung  from  a  beautiful  heart-shaped  arch  of  lattice  work. 
The  girl  struck  an  Indian  gong  that  hung  by  the  doorway, 
and  after  a  moment's  silence  a  very  low,  languid  voice  bade 
me  enter. 

The  room  was  an  extensive  one,  with  many  large  windows, 
and  beautifully  arranged  with  plants,  a  piano,  divans,  chairs 
of  carven  brown  wood,  low  Indian  stools,  and  in  one  large 
bay  window  a  great  bed  of  vividly  colored  pillows.  Many 
small  lamps  hung  by  silver  chains  from  the  ceiling.  The  air 
was  sweet  with  incense,  and  a  grey,  graceful  ribbon  of  smoke 
wreathed  itself  up  among  the  pendant  leaves  of  a  tall  palm. 
At  one  end  the  room  opened  by  a  latticed  veranda  into  a 
great  conservatory,  occupying  one  whole  wing  of  the  house 
from  cellar  to  roof,  where  a  fountain,  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
palms  made  it  like  a  court  in  an  Eastern  palace. 

A  little  figure  in  white  flowing  draperies  came  towards  me 
from  another  archway,  with  long,  soft  steps  and  followed  by 
two  enormous  white  cats. 

"  I  am  in  despair  about  Clemenestra,"  said  the  same  lan- 
guid voice  I  had  heard  before,  as  Miss  Shoeber  seated  herself 
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upon  a  divan  and  motioned  me  to  a  throne  of  buhl.  She 
spoke  very  softly  and  wearily,  and  as  though  we  had  been 
talking  a  long  time.  She  was  short  and  plump  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  handsome  bleached  hair,  and  wore  a  great  shapeless 
robe  of  white,  sandals,  and  a  necklace  and  girdle  of  jade ;  and 
many  bracelets  of  the  green  on  her  white  arms.  They  were 
beautifully  formed,  and  her  face  was  beautiful  also  in  a  quaint 
Semetic  style,  like  the  face  of  Cleopatra  on  an  antique  coin, 
with  a  very  prominent  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  long  eyes,  and 
full,  prominent  lips.  She  called  one  of  the  cats  by  a  musical 
name  and  a  strange  little  hiss.  The  creature  stretched  itself 
beside  her  with  glowing  green  eyes,  and  its  body  seemed  to 
thrill  with  ecstacy  as  she  caressed  its  beautiful  fur. 

"We  have  searched  the  whole  house  for  her  and  the  ser- 
vants have  looked  through  the  grounds,"  she  continued  after 
the  long  pause.  "But  she  is  gone  and  —  I  love  her."  The 
woman's  voice  seemed  full  of  emotion.  Then  there  was 
another  long  silence.  In  that  strange  room,  among  the 
flowers  and  palms,  her  voice  and  the  silence  followed  each 
other  on  the  incense-laden  air  like  changes  in  a  piece  of 
minor  music.    Time  was  dead  and  one  was  content  to  dream. 

She  broke  into  a  low  laugh,  as  though  ashamed  of  her 
emotion, — or  was  it  the  laugh  of  the  villainess  expressing  un- 
utterable deviltry  ?  thought  I,  in  paternal  solicitude  for  my 
one  clue,  as  I  awoke  to  the  problem  before  me. 

"  Did  ever  a  detective  take  his  first  plunge  into  a  sea  as 
deep  as  this  one  ?  "  I  thought. 

"  If  you  will  describe  Miss  —  Clemenestra,  give  me  the 
details  of  her  disappearance,  allow  me  to  examine  the 
servants,  and  explore  the  premises,  I  will  do  my  best  to  re- 
store her  to  you,"  said  I  rather  faintly,  "  Or  at  least  to  find 
out  what  has  become  of  her." 

"  It  is  a  great  mystery.  My  servants  are  very  faithful  and 
they  have  sought  her  high  and  low.  She  seems  actually  to 
have  been  annihilated.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  her  any- 
where." /  R.  L 

[To  BE  CONTINUED] 


Hn  Htwenture  in  Bel&ama, 

"  (JES,"  said  my  physician,  "an  ocean  voyage,  and  a  con- 
tinental trip  on  horseback  or  by  carriage,  or  even  on 
a  bicycle,  are  probably  just  the  best  things  in  the  world  for 
you.  Anything  to  produce  a  complete  change  of  air  and 
scene.  Constant  worry  is  all  that's  the  matter,  and  I  won't 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  you  are  not  willing  to  sup- 
plement my  medicine  with  a  little  good  common  sense." 

"  But  Doctor,"  I  protested,  "  I  really  can't  afford  it.  What 
little  business  I  now  have  will  certainly  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
if  left  to  an  assistant." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  man  ;  you've  simply  got  to  go 
whether  your  business  stands  it  or  not.  If  you  want  to 
carry  on  a  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  you  must  absolutely  get  away  from  here,  at 
any  cost." 

That  settled  it  ;  so  in  less  than  a  month  I  found  myself 
in  Liverpool,  with  the  ocean  voyage  behind  me,  and  the  pro- 
spective horseback  tour  in  the  future.  I  decided  on  the 
horse  as  a  means  of  conveyance  very  quickly,  first  because  I 
was  an  expert  rider  and  could  enjoy  such  an  excursion  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  secondly  because  I  considered  such  a 
mode  of  travel  the  most  healthful.  Had  the  bicycle  been 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  then  as  it  since  has, 
I  might  possibly  been  have  persuaded  to  employ  it  as  a 
health  restorer,  but  in  the  actual  condition  of  things  I  much 
preferred  the  horse. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way  across  the  Channel  and  landed 
at  Havre,  where  I  managed  to  secure  an  excellent  saddle 
horse,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  for  a  wonder,  and  at  once 
started  off  on  my  wanderings.  Needless  to  say  I  had  a  great 
many  experiences  upon  such  a  journey,  some  annoying  and 
even  dangerous,  but  for  the  most  part  amusing  and  pleasant. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  only  one,  so  I 
shall  pass  over  the  intervening  journey  and  take  up  my 
story  at  the  point  where  I  entered  on  a  jaded  horse  the  con 
fines  of  Beldavia,  near  nightfall.  Of  course  I  need  say  noth 
ing  about  the  geography  or  any  other  kind  of  — ography  of 
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Beldavia,  since  everybody  who  read  the  daily  papers  a  few 
years  ago  got  so  full  of  that  country  that  I  verily  believe  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  have  told  to  a 
chick  the  number  of  hens  in  Beldavia  both  before  and  after 
the  popular  revolution.  Since  the  annexation  of  this  little 
state  by  Germany,  however,  we  have  heard  but  little  of  its 
situation.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  third  king 
of  that  name,  that  I  made  my  entrance  into  Beldavia. 

Some  one  may  possibly  wonder  why  I  made  that  remark 
about  the  jaded  horse,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  of  your  success,  or  the  opposite,  in  Beldavia,  was 
the  condition  of  your  horse,  and  it  was  doubly  so  when  I 
made  my  visit,  for  the  rule  of  the  Roderburgs,  never  partic- 
ularly firm,  was  then  but  trembling,  in  the  hands  of  the  third 
Henry,  a  rather  dissolute  young  fellow,  who  preferred  hunt- 
ing and  duelling  to  strengthening  his  government.  His 
example  was  followed  throughout  his  dominion,  so  when  I 
crossed  his  western  border  line  I  purchased  a  sword  and 
hung  my  revolver  conspicuously  in  my  belt,  feeling,  indeed, 
very  much  as  I  imagine  the  knight  errants  of  old  must  have 
felt,  when  they  went  forth  in  search  of  adventures,  in  which 
dragons  and  fair  ladies  played  leading  parts.  At  any  rate, 
when  I  had  buckled  on  my  armament,  thrust  my  feet  into  a 
pair  of  buff  riding  boots,  and  pulled  my  crush  hat  rakishly 
over  one  eye,  I  felt  that  I  had  adopted  the  fashion  of  the 
country  and  was  ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  was  really  like  stepping  back  a  hundred  years  to  enter 
Beldavia.  After  I  had  ridden  a  few  miles,  or  a  league,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  country,  the  sky  became  overcast, 
and  I  thought  it  wise  to  look  about  for  a  lodging  place.  I 
had  been  told  that  there  were  wayside  inns  along  the  high- 
ways and  I  was  soon  able  to  verify  this  information,  for  at 
the  next  turn  of  the  road  I  came  upon  an  odd,  rambling 
group  of  buildings,  over  which  a  rickety  sign  board  presided, 
bearing  the  legend,  in  faintly  legible  yellow  paint,  "  Ye  Blue 
Boare.    Traveller,  welcome  !  " 

This  was  antiquity,  with  a  vengeance.  Ye  Blue  Boare  ! 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  name  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
oldest  thing  about  the  place,  for  the  buildings  were  but  too 
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evidently  on  their  last  legs.  However,  as  I  rode  into  the 
stable  yard,  I  saw  the  hostler  leading  away  two  horses  to  the 
barn,  so  I  took  comfort  from  necessity,  and  reflected  that  the 
owners  of  these  steeds  might  prove  good  company.  There- 
upon I  rode  boldly  forward  ^.nd  with  a  loud  voice  summoned 
the  hostler. 

After  I  had  seen  my  horse  provided  for  I  went  to  find 
something  which  might  satisfy  the  inner  man,  and  encoun- 
tered mine  host,  who,  contrary  to  custom,  was  a  lean,  cada- 
verous individual,  with  a  lantern  jaw  and  a  pair  of  shifty 
china-blue  eyes.  He  was  agreeable  enough,  however,  to 
make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  looks,  and  after  civilly  arrang- 
ing about  my  sleeping  quarters,  he  introduced  me  to  his 
other  guests,  without  using  any  names,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
such  unwarrantable  carelessness  in  an  inn-keeper  of  Beldavia 
would  not  have  helped  him  to  keep  a  house  about  his  ears  or 
a  head  on  his  shoulders.  There  were  four  travellers  seated 
at  the  table  to  which  I  was  conducted,  and  they  evidently 
constituted  the  patronage  of  the  hostelry  for  the  night.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  half  a  dozen  peasants  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  but  on  the  Continent  peasants  are  usually  nonen- 
tities, except  when  taxes  are  due. 

Of  the  men  whom  I  was  thus  thrown  in  with,  two  were 
evidently  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  while  the  others 
were  mere  travellers,  like  myself.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
come  to  this  conclusion,  although  the  two  former  took  some 
pains  to  conceal  their  identity,  for,  as  one  of  them  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  reach  something  on  the  table,  his  cloak  fell 
slightly  away  from  his  breast,  disclosing  for  an  instant  the 
jewelled  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Crescent,  which  belongs 
only  to  the  highest  noblemen.  I  was  familiar  enough  with 
this  order  to  recognize  it  upon  the  instant,  having  met  an 
exiled  Beldavian  noble  at  a  New  York  reception,  and  I  saw 
that  my  right  hand  neighbor  had  also  seen  it.  While  it  was 
none  of  my  business,  of  course,  who  these  men  were,  and  why 
they  were  there,  I  was  naturally  curious  to  know  the  reason 
for  any  such  concealment,  which  seemed  a  trifle  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  petty  noblemen  are  given  to  exhibiting  their 
finery  upon  every  occasion.    Also  I  thought  it  a  little  pecu- 
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liar  that  they  should  be  there  at  all,  since  I  knew  that  the 
entire  nobility  was  generally  engaged  at  court.  I  therefore 
determined,  by  way  of  excitement,  to  constitute  myself  a 
sort  of  private  detective,  and,  at  the  risk  of  getting  my  head 
broken  for  my  pains,  to  find  out  what  these  fellows  were  up  to. 

The  meal  passed  off  pleasantly  enough,  and  afterward  we 
played  a  game  of  euchre  to  enliven  the  evening.  The  two 
courtiers,  the  younger  of  the  two  travellers,  and  myself  con- 
stituted the  party.  We  played  for  a  small  stake  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  trick,  when  the  attention  of  everyone  was  fixed 
upon  the  cards,  one  of  the  gallants  sprang  to  his  feet,  over- 
turning the  table  and  cards,  and  declared  with  an  oath  that 
my  partner  had  cheated. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  insulted  party  was 
not  slow  to  resent  the  insult,  and  in  a  second  swords  were 
out,  while  the  distracted  innkeeper  and  his  servants  rushed 
about  frantically,  in  useless  attempts  to  restore  order.  The 
remaining  noble  was  the  only  cool  member  of  the  company. 
With  scant  ceremony  he  grabbed  his  friend  by  the  coat 
collar,  at  the  same  time  knocking  up  the  weapons,  and, 
whispering  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  carried  him  off  to  bed  to 
cool  his  temper.  Those  few  words  seemed  to  act  like  a 
magic  spell  upon  the  youngster  and  he  submitted  without  a 
murmur. 

Thus  his  opponent  and  myself  were  left  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  field  of  battle,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  guests,  for  the 
elder  of  the  two  travellers  had  retired  early,  and  as  the  two 
gallants  closed  the  door  behind  them,  my  partner  fell  across 
the  overturned  table  in  a  dead  faint.  I  then  found,  upon 
examination,  that  he  had  been  painfully  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  during  the  short  passage  of  arms,  and  though  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous,  loss  of  blood  had  weakened  him. 

He  quickly  recovered  consciousness,  and  as  he  was  jour- 
neying alone  I  volunteered  to  sleep  with  him  during  the 
night,  for  I  feared  the  wound  might  prove  troublesome.  We 
managed  to  bandage  it  up  very  well,  however,  and  he  pluckily 
declared  that  it  didn't  pain  him  at  all.  We  retired  imme- 
diately, only  pausing  to  finish  two  bottles  of  wine  which  I 
feared  would  be  wasted  if  we  didn't  dispose  of  them. 
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Our  apartment  was  a  large  room,  with  a  low  ceiling  and 
quaint  old  furnishings,  and  we  soon  ascertained  that  it  was 
next  door  to  the  room  of  our  friends  of  the  evening.  The 
partition  was  very  thin  and  by  applying  my  ear  to  it,  I  found 
that  I  could  hear  distinctly  everything  said  behind  it.  I 
should  scarcely  have  thought  of  eavesdropping  had  not  one 
sentence,  which  I  chanced  to  catch,  attracted  my  attention. 

"  They  ought  to  get  him  here  by  three  in  the  morning  at 
the  latest,"  was  what  I  heard,  and  I  at  once  tiptoed  to  the 
wall,  calling  my  friend's  attention  as  I  did  so.  He  followed 
and  we  were  able  to  catch  every  word  by  listening  carefully. 
The  occupants  of  the  other  room  were  arguing  hotly. 

"Blast  you,"  said  the  voice  of  the  older  man,  "if  you 
hadn't  struck  that  young  fool  down  stairs,  we  should  be  safe. 
Now  he  and  the  other  might  make  us  trouble.  I  don't  like 
that  other  one  anyway,  and  if  I  get  a  chance  I'll  settle  him 
for  good.    Why  didn't  you  stick  him,  if  you  had  to  fight  ?  " 

"  He  looked  too  solid,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  a  silence. 

"  Do  you  think  Rudolph  can  carry  it  through  ? "  inquired 
the  second  voice. 

This  was  certainly  startling.  Rudolph  was  the  king's 
brother  !  Anything  in  which  he  was  concerned  was  likely 
to  be  lively,  to  say  the  least.  The  answer  was  even  more 
alarming. 

"  Give  him  a  little  time  and  he'll  get  there.  The  guards 
aren't  very  heavy  at  that  hour.  Rudolph  will  have  a  dozen 
picked  men  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  twenty  more  outside. 
That's  as  many  as  he  could  raise  without  suspicion.  Rudolph 
hasn't  a  spotless  character,  you  know." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  younger  man,  I  can't  see  his  ob- 
ject in  carrying  off  the  king.    Why  don't  he  kill —  " 

So  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  it  was  an  attempt  to 
kidnap  the  king  !  The  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  choking 
gurgle  and  the  older  man's  voice  hissing  furiously, 

"  D  —  n  you,  I'll  choke  the  life  out  of  you  if  you  mention 
that  name  again.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  if  you 
keep  your  mouth  shut  is  Conrad  and  the  horse  guard,  but  by 
Heaven,  who  knows  whether  some  one  isn't  within  hearing 
distance  ?  " 
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I  had  leapt  to  my  feet  at  the  sound  of  that  gurgle,  and 
would  have  rushed  at  once  into  the  other  room,  regardless  of 
Rudolph,  the  king,  and  everyone  else,  had  not  my  companion 
grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  with  such  strength  as  I  thought 
a  wounded  man  could  not  possess. 

"  Not  a  sound,  as  you  value  your  life,"  he  whispered. 
"  That  man  is  Black  Patrick,  the  Irishman,  and  he's  the  best 
swordsman  in  all  Beldavia !  Come  this  way,  quickly,  and  be 
as  quiet  as  you  can." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "you  will  have  to  lower  me  down,  on 
account  of  this  cursed  shoulder,  and  then  follow." 

"  But  what,  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  I  remonstrated, 
"  are  you  going  to  try  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  fix  those  fellows.  Come  on,"  was  all  the 
reply  I  got,  and  I  went. 

We  reached  the  ground  with  but  little  noise,  and  my  com- 
panion, at  once  assuming  command,  led  the  way  to  the 
stables 

"  The  thing  to  be  done,"  he  said,  "  is  to  get  away  from 
here,  ati  pas  gytnnastiqiie,  and  reach  Conrad  before  Rudolph 
starts  with  the  king.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  eleven,  and 
those  fellows  said  he  would  be  here  by  three,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  or  possibly  before." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  we  stand  but  a  slim  chance.  The 
palace  is  a  good  twenty-five  miles  away.  You  know  the 
capital  is  almost  on  the  eastern  border  line." 

While  carrying  on  this  conversation  we  had  reached  the 
stable  and  saddled  our  horses. 

"  Now,"  said  my  companion,  "  lead  your  horse  out  as 
quietly  as  possible.  We  haven't  time  to  muffle  their  feet. 
Come  on." 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as  we  mounted,  and  the 
long  road  stretched  away  straight  and  white  for  several 
miles.  The  horses  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  haste  and 
struck  a  pace  which  soon  left  several  miles  behind  us.  The 
question  was,  would  they  stand  it  ? 

One  or  two  people  poked  their  heads  out  of  the  windows, 
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and  once  a  dog  barked  as  we  clattered  through  a  village,  but 
for  the  most  part  hard  riding  was  too  common  an  occurrence 
to  excite  much  notice  in  Beldavia.  My  friend  was  evidently 
familiar  with  the  road,  and  as  we  sped  by  the  various  villages 
and  an  occasional  town,  he  would  enlighten  me  on  points  of 
interest,  but  for  the  most  of  the  way  we  journeyed  in  silence. 

At  a  point  which  he  said  was  about  half  way  we  dis- 
mounted and  allowed  our  horses  to  rest  a  few  moments.  I 
stooped  to  examine  the  toe  of  my  boot,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  caught  the  sound  of  distant  hoof  beats.  I  put  my  ear 
to  the  ground  and  sure  enough  I  could  distinctly  hear 
horses  rapidly  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction.  At 
the  same  instant  my  companion  also  noticed  it  and  after  a 
moment's  listening  he  gave  his  decision, 

"  We  are  too  late,"  he  said,  "  there  would  scarcely  be  any 
other  large  party  out  at  this  hour,  and  I  can  distinguish  the 
beats  of  a  large  number  of  hoofs.  Rudolph  probably  got 
through  sooner  than  he  expected  and  set  out  immediately,  so 
there's  an  end  of  the  adventure,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
All  we  can  do  now  is  conceal  ourselves.  Pull  down  the 
fence  here  and  lead  your  horse  through." 

I  did  as  he  directed,  and  as  I  threw  down  the  last  bar  I 
caught  sight  of  a  dark  mass  a  little  distance  back  in  the 
field. 

u  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  must  be  the  herd  of  horses  belonging  to  the  town 
over  yonder,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Bel- 
davian  villagers  to  pasture  their  horses  together,  for  safety. 
At  least  they  imagine  they  are  safer  so,"  he  added. 

Then  an  idea  came  to  me. 

M  See  here,"  I  said  excitedly,  "  Why  can't  we  stir  up  those 
horses  a  little  and  then  drive  them  down  on  Rudolph  ?  You 
heard  Patrick  say  they  were  afraid  of  Conrad,  and  if  we 
manage  it  rightly  he'll  think  its  the  horse  guards.  It  won't 
do  any  harm  to  try,  for  we  can  get  away  easily  enough  if  the 
ruse  does  fail,  under  cover  of  the  confusion." 

"  Good,"  he  said,  and  we  mounted  and  galloped  across  the 
rough  ground  up  to  the  horses. 

They  were  a  band  of  perhaps    sixty  or  seventy  ;  of  all 
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kinds,  from  a  spirited  saddle  horse  to  a  veritable  plug.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  I  suppose  they  were  docile 
enough,  but  when  we  had  pricked  a  few  with  our  sword- 
points  and  got  them  pretty  well  excited  I  should  not  have 
delineated  that  herd  as  particularly  peaceful. 

About  this  time  we  could  hear  the  approaching  horsemen 
pretty  plainly,  and  by  the  time  we  got  the  horses  headed  in 
the  right  direction,  they  were  right  on  top  of  us. 

With  me  in  front  and  my  friend  in  the  rear  we  formed  a 
cavalcade  which,  when  forced  to  a  run,  was  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  stand  against.  Rudolph  was  quite 
near  before  he  caught  sight  of  us.  and  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat. On  over  the  rough  field  we  dashed  in  a  solid  mass, 
we  two  shouting  and  yelling,  and  the  horses  snorting  in  a 
regular  stampede 

Before  we  had  come  near  enough  to  be  detected  every 
last  man  save  Rudolph  and  one  other  had  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  taken  to  the  fields.  The  prince,  retaining  to  the 
last  his  presence  of  mind,  drew  his  sword  —  I  saw  it  flash 
in  the  moonlight  —  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the 
body  of  the  defenseless  man  by  his  side,  when,  swinging  my 
weapon  to  the  full  length  of  my  arm,  I  caught  him  a  blow 
between  neck  and  shoulder  as  I  was  swept  past  by  the  rush 
of  the  oncoming  horses. 

I  heard  one  hoarse  cry  and  then  I  managed  to  twist  my 
horse  to  one  side  and  out  of  the  mass.  The  herd  passed  by 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  on  the  ground  behind  them  lay  a 
shapeless  mass  which  had  once  been  the  brother  of  the  king  ! 

But  where  was  the  king  himself  ? 

"  Well  sir,"  said  a  drawling  voice  behind  me.  "  I  presume 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  extraordinary  rescue,  and  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  complete  your  work  by  cutting  this 
rope,  I  shall  be  more  in  your  debt  than  ever." 

I  whirled  about,  and  there  sat  a  mounted  figure,  unmis- 
takably the  king,  smiling  and  holding  out  his  tied  wrists 
toward  me. 

It  seemed  that  his  horse  had  performed  the  same  feat  un- 
aided that  I  had  forced  mine  to  do,  and  had  drawn  his  rider 
out  of  the  crush. 
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I  at  once  explained  hastily  my  share  in  the  rescue,  and 
gave  him  my  name.  Just  then  I  heard  a  groan  by  the 
roadside  and  upon  examination  it  proved  that  my  companion, 
instead  of  making  for  the  gap  in  the  fence  as  I  had  done, 
had  lost  his  bearings  in  the  crush,  attempted  to  jump  the 
rails,  and  met  with  a  most  ignominious  fall,  which  injured 
his  wounded  shoulder  most  severely,  while  his  horse  lay  on 
his  leg  with  its  neck  broken. 

We  propped  him  up  as  best  we  could,  the  king  and  I,  and 
then  started  for  help,  but  as  we  were  about  to  get  under  way, 
the  king  walked  his  horse  over  to  the  spot  where  Rudolph 
lay  and  looked  down  on  him. 

The  prince  was  shockingly  mangled  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
horses,  but  his  face  was  untouched  and  it  shone  white  and 
ghostly  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  king  looked  down 
into  the  glassy  eyes  and  I  think  he  read  something  there, 
for  as  he  turned  away,  he,  the  man  who  three  hours  before 
had  not  dared  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  brother,  said  with 
a  sneer,  "  Faugh,  the  cowardly  dog  !  " 

And  it  seemed  as  if  the  cold  lips  smiled  once  again  the 
smile  they  had  worn  in  life. 

So  we  left  him,  the  cowardly  dog  ! 

A.  Stanley  Whcclcr. 


Gbc  lUavcs'  Hnevvcr. 


i. 

"  O  say,  ye  wild  waves  dashing 

On  the  rocks  by  the  far  sounding  sea  ; 

O  say,  shall  the  winds  and  the  surges 
Bring  back  one  dear  to  me  ? 

Ih 

"  In  the  gloom  far  over  the  waters, 
In  the  land  of  the  snow  and  the  mist, 

Shall  ever  my  arms  enfold  her, 

And  my  lips  touch  those  they  have  kissed  ? 

ill. 

"  When  I  too  have  learned  the  great  secret, 
And  the  grave  looms  before  me  no  more, 

O  say,  shall  her  thin  shadow  meet  me, 

'Mid  the  throng  on  the  Styx's  hither  shore  ? 

IV. 

"  O  say  shall  we  wander  in  darkness, 
Far,  far  from  the  fields  of  the  blest, 

While  the  sins  of  a  lifetime  enshroud  us, 
Lost  souls,  by  the  mist  wreaths  caressed  ? 

v. 

"  O  say,  shall  grim  Charon  refuse  us, 

Damned  by  an  unfailing  mark, 
And  ever  pressed  back  on  the  track-beaten  bank 

Shall  we  sink  in  the  arms  of  the  dark  ? 

VI. 

"  In  the  land  where  the  orb  of  the  heavens 
Shrouds  the  waves  of  the  fathomless  deep, 

Shall  my  loved  one  be  there  to  meet  me, 
In  her  soft  arms  to  lull  me  to  sleep  ? " 
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VII. 

I  ceased,  and  I  hurled  at  the  billows 

My  question,  of  drapery  bereft. 
They  rolled  up  the  sands  with  their  tremulous  hands, 

And  this  is  the  answer  they  left. 

VIII. 

"  O  mortal,  thou  sinner  of  sinners, 

Can'st  thou  hope  for  solace  or  rest, 
Where  thou  meetest  the  gloom  in  the  dark  mountain's  shade, 

Dost  thou  think  to  be  lulled  on  her  breast  ? 

IX. 

"  Dost  thou  think  that  thy  sin  is  forgiven, 

In  that  land  where  men  overtake  fate, 
And  that  light  ever  rises  from  darkness, 

When  one  at  last  passes  that  gate  ? 

x. 

"  Nay,  hope  not  for  rest  or  forgiveness, 

For  thy  roseate  hope  shall  be  vain, 
Thou  art  fated  to  wander  in  darkness 

And  shalt  ne'er  see  thy  loved  one  again. 

XI. 

"  When  grim  death,  who  rides  in  the  gloaming, 

Shall  bring  thee  a  message  of  doom, 
Ne'er  shalt  thou  rest  in  the  arms  of  thy  love, 

Enfolded  in  Stygian  gloom. 

XII. 

"  But  when  thou  hast  crossed  that  dark  river, 
To  the  bank  where  the  wind  stirs  the  sedge, 

Thou  shalt  see  one  dark  mist  behind  thee, 
Wafted  ever  away  from  the  edge. 

XIII. 

"  And  from  this  thin  cloud  ever  whirling 

In  fantastic  ribbons  of  fate 
The  soft  arms  of  thy  loved  one  shall  call  thee, 

In  agonized  warning,  too  late  !  "  A.  S.  W. 


£be  master?  of  a  pavxmsbop, 

^OME  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  smaller  western  cities, 
whose  mushroom  growth  and  progressive  development 
had  led  many  thither  in  quest  of  a  fortune,  there  lived  an  old 
pawnbroker  named  Isaacs.  In  a  little,  quaint,  old,  two-story 
shop  he  lived,  situated  at  the  very  crest  of  a  hill  upon  whose 
side  the  city  was  laid  out.  He  had  come  there,  like  many  of 
his  kind,  when  the  town  was  young  and  for  many  years  had 
maintained  himself  and  a  considerable  family  from  the  pre- 
carious income  he  derived  from  his  shop.  Our  friend  was  a 
shop-keeper  of  steady  habits  but  of  a  soporific  disposition, 
and  his  blinking  eyes  and  great  snuffling  nose  might  at  any 
hour  in  the  business  part  of  the  day  be  seen  through  the 
windows  of  his  little  shop.  If,  perchance,  you  should  enter 
his  little  sanctum,  you  would  feel  sure  that  he  was  asleep,  but 
should  you  address  him  or  start  to  leave  his  shop,  that  great 
hulking  form  would  rise  up  from  an  old  arm  chair  —  where  I 
venture  to  state  he  had  sat  for  these  fifty  years  —  and  bow- 
ing majestically,  would  inquire  what  brought  you  to  his  place 
of  business. 

The  shop  was  painted  a  gleaming  red,  vying  in  brilliancy 
with  the  three  brightly  gilded  balls  that  hung  suspended  over 
the  doorway.  Its  interior  unlike  most  of  its  kind  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  articles  of  every  description.  Indeed  it 
was  more  like  a  curio  shop  than  a  pawnshop.  Jewelry 
peeped  out  from  under  old-fashioned  cases ;  second-hand 
clothes  lined  one  side  of  the  room,  and  blear-eyed  masks  and 
faces,  reflecting  the  countenance  of  their  owner,  leered  down 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  walls.  Then  too,  were 
rows  of  second-hand  books  whose  dusty  covers  and  worn 
bindings  protruded  from  the  worm-eaten  shelves.  In  fact, 
there  was  nothing  too  old  or  slovenly  for  M' Isaacs  shop  to 
possess. 

There  also  lived  in  this  little  city  a  young  fellow,  Colville 
by  name,  who  was  clerk  in  a  large  clothing  house  situated 
not  many  doors  from  the  pawnshop.  Colville  was  a  young 
man  of  small  income  but  expensive  habits,  catering  more  to 
his  whims  and  fancies  than  to  his  purse  ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
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pened  that  he  used  frequently  to  go  to  the  shop  of  M'Isaacs, 
who  made  him  small  loans  on  articles  he  received  from  him. 
Little  by  little  Colville  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  pawn- 
broker, until  at  last  he  was  forced  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  cunning  Hebrew  his  watch  and  a  diamond  ring  which 
had  belonged  to  his  mother,  on  condition  that,  if  upon  a  cer- 
tain day  a  certain  sum  was  not  paid  for  these  articles  they 
would  become  the  possession  of  the  Jew.  Colville  was  una- 
ble to  save  sufficient  from  his  wages  to  redeem  his  property 
and  as  the  time  drew  near  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  money  to  the  Jew,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  in  debt 
with  no  prospect  of  relief.  At  last,  on  the  morning  when 
the  contract  became  due,  he  was  forced  to  ask  help  of  his 
employer,  who  after  some  persuasion  consented  to  advance 
him  the  money.  Overjoyed  at  obtaining  it,  he  immediately 
started  for  the  pawnshop.  He  walked  briskly  along  the  hill- 
side whistling  merrily  and  thinking  how  angry  old  Isaacs 
would  be  when  he  laid  the  money  on  the  counter  before  him, 
but  what  was  his  utter  astonishment  on  reaching  the  place  to 
find  that  both  the  shop  and  all  its  contents  had  disappeared. 
No,  there  was  not  a  thing  left  but  a  couple  of  rotten  posts 
broken  off  in  the  loose  dirt.  Colville  could  not  believe  his 
eyes  :  surely  this  was  the  very  spot  where  only  yesterday  he 
had  seen  not  only  the  shop  but  M'Isaacs'  grinning  face  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  now  to-day  they  both  were  gone  as 
completely  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them 
up.  He  was  nearly  beside  himself  with  rage  and  vexation, 
and  seeing  a  policeman  across  the  street,  rushed  up  to  him 
and  inquired  if  he  knew  what  on  earth  had  become  of  the 
little  two-story  shop.  The  good-natured  policeman  winked 
one  eye  very  expressively,  but  simply  said  that  when  he  had 
come  on  duty  that  morning  the  shop  and  all  its  contents  had 
disappeared.  Colville  was  no  superstitious  youth  nor  was  he 
a  dreamer  but  here  in  a  single  night  was  a  pawnshop  which 
had  disappeared  as  strangely  and  as  wonderfully  as  did  ever 
Aladdin's  palace.  He  returned  to  the  store  utterly  bewil- 
dered, and  going  straight  to  his  employer  returned  the  money, 
not  daring  to  tell  anyone  of  the  prodigy  he  had  seen  for  fear 
he  would  be  thought  demented. 
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It  happened  that  same  afternoon,  that  Colville  was  called 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city  to  attend  to  some  business 
for  his  employer,  and  upon  his  return,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment he  beheld  the  pawnshop  nicely  located  upon  a  pretty 
little  lot  adjoining  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in 
the  city.  Yes,  there  it  was,  and  there  too  was  its  owner 
behind  the  counter,  his  blinking  eyes  looking  so  ghostly  and 
demoniacal  that  at  first  Colville  thought  he  must  be  looking 
at  a  spectre.  "You  thought  to  deceive  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  but  I  will  get  the  better  of  you  yet,"  and  forgetting 
all  else  he  harried  back  to  the  store  in  order  to  once  more 
get  the  money  and  recover  his  property.  It  was,  however, 
late  that  afternoon  before  he  was  able  to  find  his  employer 
and  again  set  out  in  search  of  the  shop.  He  soon  reached 
the  place,  but  most  wonderful  of  all  strange  wonders,  the 
shop  had  for  a  second  time  disappeared  and  all  that  was  left 
to  mark  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  it  was  an  old  sign 
painted  in  black  and  bearing  these  disappointing  words, 
"  This  lot  for  sale"  Where  was  that  pawnshop?  Was  he 
losing  his  mind  or  had  the  prescribed  order  of  things  in  the 
world  been  radically  changed  ?  He  could  not  say  :  he  could 
only  stand  and  stare  in  blank  bewilderment  at  that  little 
stretch  of  lawn  where  only  three  hours  before  had  gently 
nestled  that  little  red  frame  building.  He  stared,  I  say,  Lit 
the  lawn  before  him  and  then  instinctively  looked  beyond 
and  behind  at  the  hillside,  and  still  further  his  eyes  pene- 
trated until  he  was  looking  far  up  the  hillside,  and  at  the 
very  summit.  What !  What  in  the  world !  There ;  yes, 
there  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  in  its  old  accustomed  place 
stood  the  pawnshop  ;  at  least  it  was  the  back  of  a  little  red 
building  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  was  determined 
to  keep  it  in  sight  at  any  cost,  and  solemnly  vowed  he  would 
not  again  loose  track  of  that  cherished  object  of  his  anxious 
search.  Up  that  slope  he  rushed,  like  Wolfe  at  the  storming 
of  Quebec  or  that  fair-haired  youth  who  waved  his  banner  on 
high  and  cried  '  Excelsior.'  Not  for  a  single  moment  did  he 
pause,  but  hastened  on;  up,  up  the  hillside  until  "bare- 
headed, breathless,  and  besprent  with  mire,"  he  stood  once 
more  before  the  door  of  MTsaacs'  pawnshop.    In  he  walked 
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and  straightway  demanded  what  Hebrew  trick  it  was  that 
had  been  forced  upon  him.  M'Isaacs  slowly  and  lazily  arose 
and  told  him  as  I  shall  tell  you,  dear  reader,  that  the  pawn- 
shop had  slid  down  the  hill  in  the  night  on  a  landslide,  and 
the  next  day  had  been  drawn  back  with  the  aid  of  a  mule 
and  a  windlass.  E.  L.  Skinner. 


£b  c  partbcnom 

A  mournful  sight  !    The  few  lone  columns  stand 
Like  stalwart  oaks  upon  the  mountain  side, 
Unable  to  conceal  Time's  heavy  hand, 
Whose  crumbling  influence  they  lono-  defied. 

The  present  fades.    The  stately  ruins  glide 
Silently  backward  through  the  centuries, 
To  reappear  in  fancy,  clothed  with 
Imperial  robes  prepared  by  Pericles  — 
A  plastic  model  for  posterity. 

Within  the  lofty  pile  Athene's  form 

Is  towering  domeward,  draped  in  golden  veils  ; 

Around  her  sacred  feet,  the  incense,  born 

Aloft  in  eddying  currents,  half  conceals 

The  guardian  serpent  and  the  shield,  then  steals 

Among  the  pendants  to  the  outer  day. 

The  peace  of  death  is  here,  save  when  the  whirr 

Of  passing  bird,  or  romping  child  at  play, 

Disturbs  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre. 

Words,  monuments,  events  —  from  out  these  three 

Great  springs  which  first  saw  light  in  ancient  days 
Are  drawn  all  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
The  light  of  research  scarce  can  pierce  the  maze 
Of  manuscript ;  events  lie  in  the  haze 
That  hangs  o'er  History's  dawn  ;  the  sculptor's  art 
Bears  witness  to  a  people's  life  ;  the  pen 
May  hide  the  man ;  the  chisel  acts  no  part. 
O  Phidias  —  Divine  Historian! 

In  niche,  on  pedestal,  from  bronze  and  stone ; 

Portraying  passion,  prayer  ;  in  every  mood 

From  Bacchic  revelry  to  dying  moan  ; 

In  every  varying  pose  and  attitude, 

Are  living  marble  forms,  or  draped  or  nude. 

Where  hath  man  greater  works  than  these  ? 

Reality  resumes  her  wrested  pall, 

Fleet  Fancy  flies  before  the  wind  —  she  leaves 

Grim  Desolation  reigning  over  all. 

W.  Lawrence  Cliambcrlain,  'p8. 


£be  flDusic  of  Gamison.* 

"  fl  l3ieacnes  rea^  n*ce  sermons-  Not  as  interestin'  as 
Mr.  Norcross's  but  more  orthodox  an'  reel  pius." 

"  Is — is  he  married  ?  "  asked  the  man,  scratching  the  hair- 
cloth cushion  of  his  chair  with  a  great  fore-finger. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Ensign.  She  was  a  weak,  nervous 
little  woman,  and  the  scratching  irritated  her.  She  turned 
her  face  away  from  the  visitor  and  frowned  out  upon  the 
pink  straggling  geraniums  that  peeped  under  the  lowered 
blinds.  "  They  need  waterin',''  she  thought.  "I  wonder  if 
he  tracked  dirt  in  the  hall,  an'  the  oil  cloth  jest  wiped  this 
morning." 

"  No,  he  ain't  married  yet  — "  she  paused,  gripped  the  arms 
of  her  chair,  and  a  flush  of  pink,  delicate  as  the  rain-washed 
geraniums  by  the  window,  crept  up  into  her  cheeks.  "He — 
Tamison  has  been  organist  at  the  church  ever  since  he  come. 
He — Tamison  thinks  the  parsonage  is  damp,  but — .  Them's 
right  pretty  posies  for  this  late  in  the  year,  ain't  they?" 

"  Has  he  spoke  to  her  yet  ? "  asked  the  man  in  a  hesitating, 
low  voice. 

"No,  not  yet,  but  — he  is  about  her  age,  an' — but  I  don't 
know  as  I'd  like  her  to  be  a  minister's  wife."  Mrs.  Ensign's 
face  had  a  strange  look  of  excited  determination  upon  it,  and 
her  fingers  twitched  nervously  on  the  arms  of  her  chair. 

The  autumn  weather  was  cool  but  the  man  was  flushed 
and  warm  looking.  Drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head. He  was  a  large,  full-blooded  man  of  about  forty  years, 
with  the  perfect  body  of  a  healthy  beast,  and  perhaps  the 
soul  of  one  too,  for  he  was  a  simple,  contented,  generous  fel- 
low whose  chief  characteristic,  morally  and  mentally,  was 
health. 

"Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  guess  I  must  be  goin',  an'  per- 
haps I  won't  see  you  again,  so  I'll  say  good-bye.  I  guess  I'll 
leave  for  the  west  a  little  sooner'n  I  expected.  My  business 
will  be  gettin'  behind.     An' — say  good-bye  to  Tamison  for 

*Note.    The  second  of  the  Imitation  Series,  after  the  manner  of  Mary  E. 
Wilkins. 
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me.  I'd  wait  but  I  have  a  lot  to  do.  I  —  good-bye,  Mrs. 
Ensign,  you  needn't  come,  I  can  find  my  way  out." 

Mrs.  Ensign  watched  him  walk  away  from  the  door,  between 
the  rows  of  bachelors'  buttons,  with  a  look  of  dislike  on  her 
pale  face.  "  I'm  right  glad  I  told  him,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I'm  too  old  to  lose  Tamison,  an'  for  a  big  hulkin'  thing  like 
him.  I'll  bet  he  did  bring  mud  in  the  hall.  It's  just  like 
him  an'  his  father  before  him."  But  she  was  pale  and  felt  so 
weak  that  she  could  hardly  lift  the  big  family  Bible  trom  its 
place  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  corner  cosy. 

"  I  hope  Tamison  won't  meet  him  on  the  way  home  from 
church,"  she  thought  as  she  began  to  turn  over  the  pages. 

The  village  church  stood  in  a  little -grove  of  maples,  a 
mossy  brick  walk  leading  up  between  their  trunks  to  the 
white  portal  in  front,  and  a  smaller  one  curving  around  to  the 
side  door.  It  was  near  the  end  of  October  and  the  maples 
were  aflame.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the  reddish  gold 
of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  smooth  dark  trunks  bore  aloft 
clouds  of  crimson,  pale  yellow,  gold,  fading  green,  and  dark 
red,  seeming  opaque,  like  onyx,  in  the  strange  rich  light  that 
flowed  about  them.  The  side  door  was  open  and  the  sound 
of  the  organ  came  forth  to  mingle  with  the  color-music  of  the 
dying  leaves.  On  Saturday  afternoons  Tamison  Ensign,  the 
organist,  used  to  practice  the  hymns  for  the  morrow.  She 
had  finished  the  regular  music  now,  for  it  was  late,  and  was 
letting  her  fingers  run  over  the  keys  of  themselves.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  her  heart  and  her  fingers  together  were 
improvising  a  song,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  and  of  hope  ;  a  song 
of  thirty-five  lonely  years,  of  the  fullness  of  present  love,  and 
of  the  instincts  of  the  ten  thousand  mothers  who  were  her 
ancestors. 

It  was  sunset  when  she  closed  the  organ  and  came  out 
among  the  maples.  She  was  a  tall,  slender  woman  with  slop- 
ing shoulders  and  long,  thin  hands  and  feet.  She  had  clear 
light  blue  eyes,  and  sparse  brown  hair,  gathered  up  tightly 
into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head.  The  little  fringe  of  curls 
above  her  high  forehead  were  her  mother's  pet  grievance. 
Mrs.  Ensign  considered  them  too  youthful.  There  was  almost 
a  rivalry  between  mother  and  daughter  in  the  matter  of  age. 
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Her  mother  was  always  advocating  older  styles  of  dressing, 
while  Tamison,  clinging  to  the  memories  of  her  barren  girl- 
hood, had  a  preference  for  ribbons  and  colors.  In  winter  she 
wore  dresses  of  dark  woolens  like  her  mother's,  but  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring  she  put  on  the  thin  starched  mate- 
rials of  her  youth.  This  evening  she  wore  a  gown  of  white 
dimity  with  a  little  flower  in  it,  and  a  hat  trimmed  with 
daisies. 

As  she  walked  down  the  hill  towards  her  home  she  looked 
back  at  the  church  with  that  fond  attention  we  bestow  upon 
a  friend  before  a  parting.  The  last  sunlight  from  behind 
her  fell  upon  its  pure  white  walls  and  shining  tower. 

"  My  stars  !  "  said  Tamison  to  herself,  with  a  smile,  "  if  it 
don't  look  just  like  a  wedding  cake." 

"  Perhaps  Oliver  Parker  will  be  at  home  when  I  get  there," 
she  thought,  blushing;  "an'  then  he'll  stay  to  tea." 

When  she  was  a  school-girl  there  had  been  one  boy,  some 
few  years  older  than  she,  whom  she  liked  better  than  all  the 
others.  He  had  gone  west  as  a  young  man,  and  when  he 
returned  years  later  a  fairly  successful  western  farmer,  he 
found  Tamison  Ensign  almost  the  only  girl  left  of  those  whom 
he  remembered.  Her  old-fashioned  femininity,  after  his 
western  life,  was  very  attractive  to  him.  She  recalled  a  host 
of  half-conscious  memories  of  his  boyhood,  as  the  scent  of  a 
flower  will  bring  back  the  ghostly  emotions  of  dead  happen- 
ings. She  was  like  his  mother  and  his  sister,  he  thought. 
He  had  been  back  in  the  village  two  months  now,  and  had 
gone  often  to  the  Ensign  house,  so  that  now  it  was  whispered 
about  that  Oliver  Parker  was  'fussing'  around  Tamison  Ensign. 
Most  of  those  who  had  known  her  all  her  life  and  had  seen 
the  weddings  of  nearly  all  her  companions,  rejoiced  with  her. 
A  few  who  were  spinsters  or  had  daughters  of  their  own 
were  contemptuous. 

As  she  was  nearing  her  mother's  house,  a  child  ran  from 
among  its  play-fellows  to  clasp  her  narrow,  clinging  skirts, 
and  beg  to  be  taken  with  her.  She  clasped  the  little  boy  in 
her  arms  so  passionately  that  he  looked  into  her  face  with 
grave  surprise.    Then  she  set  him  down  and  went  on  her  way 
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with  the  stoop  out  of  her  shoulders,  her  breath  coming  in 
quick  gasps,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  fierce  joy. 

Her  mother  was  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  parlor  when 
she  went  in,  with  the  Bible  on  her  knees.  Mrs.  Ensign  began 
at  once  :  "  Oliver  Parker  has  been  here  an'  gone,  an'  he  said 
to  tell  you  good-bye  for  him  because  he  had  to  leave  sooner'n 
he  expected  to  look  out  for  his  farm." 

Tamison  stood  quite  still  when  her  mother  had  finished 
speaking,  with  a  vacant  look  in  her  eyes.  She  had  brought 
home  a  bunch  of  the  maple  leaves,  and  these  she  began  to 
arrange  in  a  vase  on  the  mantel-piece,  her  face  expressionless, 
save  that  her  lips  were  smiling. 

"  Is  he  coming  back,  mother  ? "  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Ensign.     "He  —  he — "  she  broke  off. 

Perhaps  in  her  woman's  heart  was  an  inkling  of  what  her 
daughter  felt.  Perhaps  she  was  only  frightened  at  the  ex- 
pression on  her  face.  She  opened  the  book  on  her  knees 
and  tried  to  distinguish  the  words,  while  Tamison  stood  by 
the  mantel-piece,  her  long  bony  fingers  twitching  among  the 
maple  leaves,  and  her  eyes  sightless. 

"Tamison,"  said  her  mother  at  last,  "you  kin  open  a  glass 
of  that  quince  jelly  for  tea  ;  you  like  it,  and  I  think  mebbe  I 
could  eat  a  bit  of  it  myself." 

On  Sunday  morning,  after  the  minister  had  pronounced 
the  benediction,  the  congregation,  with  a  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion, began  to  leave  the  church.  A  few  sat  still  waiting  for 
the  music  of  the  organ,  for  Tamison  was  accustomed  after 
the  service  to  improvise  with  her  little  musical  skill 
gentle  raphsodies  that  were  sweeter  than  the  written  music 
of  the  books,  This  morning  she  closed  the  key-board  with- 
out playing,  and  crept  out  by  the  side  door,  with  her  mother's 
little  black  bonnet  on  her  head  and  a  dark  woolen  gown  hang- 
ing from  her  stooping  shoulders. 

At  first  many  of  the  church  people  had  been  doubtful  as 
to  the  propriety  of  playing  unwritten  music  on  the  church 
organ.  But  nothing  had  been  said  about  it,  and  many  enjoyed 
the  simple  harmonies,  so  that  it  had  become  quite  common 
for  people  to  wait  and  hear  it  all.    Now  there  were  many 
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whispered  comments.  Some  thought  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache ;  others  that  her  mother  was  not  well  and  needed  her 
attention.  But  the  next  Sunday  there  was  no  improvisation 
nor  for  many  Sundays  after,  so  that  finally  people  ceased  to 
remember  that  she  had  ever  played  anything  but  the  hymns, 
And  a  few,  who  had  had  doubts  concerning  the  unwritten 
music  were  glad. 

Among  those  who  forgot  most  willingly  was  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Marshal.  He  was  a  tall  fine  looking  man  with 
dark  whiskers,  who  in  his  youth,  report  said,  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  love.  He  devoted  three  hours  of  every  day  to 
reading  the  scriptures,  and  he  was  never  seen  to  smile. 
Report  went  further  and  said  that  he  had  married  the  sister 
of  his  disappointing  sweetheart  and  that  she  had  died  but 
recently.  He  was  a  widower  when  he  was  called  to  the 
village  church  and  so  remained,  until  about  three  months  after 
Oliver  Parker's  sudden  departure  for  the  West,  when  he  was 
married  to  Deacon  Bartly's  youngest  daughter. 

Tamison  had  not  changed  much  after  her  lover's  departure. 
She  looked  older,  she  gave  up  her  curls  and  ribbons,  and 
she  wore  her  woolen  gowns  until  her  mother  told  her  to  put 
on  her  summer  ones.  And  she  never  improvised  on  the 
organ  now.  These  were  the  only  visible  changes.  When 
almost  five  years  had  passed  since  Oliver  Parker  had  gone 
away  so  suddenly  Mrs.  Ensign  died,  easily  and  without  any 
warning,  seated  in  her  chair  by  the  parlor  window.  A  few 
moments  before  she  closed  her  eyes  she  had  said  his  name 
aloud  to  Tamison  with  an  expression  almost  of  fear  in  her 
eyes.  That  was  all,  and  Tamison  had  blushed  even  in  the 
face  of  death  and  clasped  the  corpse  of  the  little  winged  god 
closer  to  her  old  maid's  breast.  For  she  had  never  men- 
tioned Oliver  Parker's  name  since  that  October  afternoon. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  been  old  when  Tamison  was 
born.  She  was  their  only  child  and,  when  her  husband  died, 
Mrs.  Ensign's  only  relative.  Mrs.  Ensign  must  have  known, 
as  she  sat  that  afternoon  with  her  bible  on  her  knees,  that 
she  had  ruined  her  daughter's  life.  But  she  had  always  been 
a  small  woman  in  every  way,  more  thoughtless  than  selfish, 
and  perhaps  she  did  not  know  what  a  ruined  life  was. 
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Three  cr  four  days  after  her  mother's  burial,  Tamison  went 
from  the  grave  into  the  church  and  began  to  play  upon  the 
organ  the  old  wandering  melodies.  For  she  had  dearly  loved 
her  mother  and  the  two  great  sorrows  coming  together  had 
produced  something  that  was  almost  peace,  as  discords  make 
the  sweetest  harmony.  It  was  October  again  and  the  leaves 
were  beginning  to  turn.  The  mellowed  sweetness  of  the  old 
organ,  of  her  old  hopeless  dream,  and  of  the  old  year,  casting 
away  its  summer  joys,  mingled  under  the  maples.  She  did 
not  hear  the  man's  feet  rustle  the  leaves  on  the  walk  now, 
though  she  had  so  often  heard  them  before,  when  he  came 
not.  He  came  up  to  the  door  and  leaned  against  the  casing. 
He  was  forty-five  years  old  and  his  life  had  been  a  hard  one. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  heard  the  playin'  an' 
I  thought  mebbe  it  was  you  an'  that  I'd  stop  an'  ask  you  how 
you  all  was." 

Tamison's  hands  fell  upon  the  seat,  but  she  did  not  turn 
around.  She  knew  the  voice  though  it  had  changed,  for  she 
had  heard  it  often  of  an  afternoon,  and  she  knew  that  it  was 
only  a  dream,  that  he  was  not  standing  by  the  door,  so  she 
sat  still  with  her  eyes  closed. 

"  How  is  —  how  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  Marshal,"  the  man 
went  on. 

Tamison's  breath  came  in  a  dry  sob.  She  felt  that  her 
heart  had  broken  with  one  last  throb,  and  that  all  the  modest 
timidity  of  forty  years  had  broken  with  it. 

"  Oliver,"  she  cried,  turning  upon  him,  "I  loved  you  so! 
Why  did  you  leave  me  without  a  word  ?  " 

The  gold  of  the  sunlight  falling  through  the  maples  had 
become  the  silver  of  twilight  when  they  came  out  of  the 
church,  he  with  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  Poor  little  woman,"  his  man's  voice  was  saying. 

"  Sara'  Ellen,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  Adams  sisters,  the 
next  morning  as  the  congregation  was  filing  out  under  the 
maples,  "  Did  you  notice  that  strange  man  in  the  front  pew 
on  the  right  ?  His  back  put  me  in  mind  of  Oliver  Parker, 
but  I  didn't  get  a  look  at  his  face." 
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"  An'  Tamison  Ensign  played  out  of  her  own  head  again 
this  morning,  the  first  time  in  five  years,"  said  Mrs.  Benson, 
coming  up  behind  them,  "an'  I  never  heard  her  play  so  well 
before." 

"  Mis'  Benson,"  whispered  somebody  behind  her  loudly, 
"  have  you  heard  that  Oliver  Parker  is  back  from  the  west, 
an'  that  him  an'  Tamison  is  to  be  married  next  October?" 

"There  Sara'  Ellen,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  exclaimed  the 
eldest  Miss  Adams  to  her  sister. 

Jean  Ross  Ii  vine. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


A  NOCTURN. 

I  stood  on  a  cliff  by  the  sea, 
The  moon  light  fell  around  ; 
I  listened  to  the  surges  roar, 
Ceaseless  from  Eternity. 

The  air  was  calm  and  cool. 

For  nature  was  at  rest ; 

And  far,  far  up  in  the  heaven's  height 

Were  shining  specks  of  golden  light, 

Reflected  in  the  deep. 

The  restless  bosom  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  so  dark  and  old, 

Was  crossed  by  a  flood  of  silvery  light, 

Out  of  the  foam,  into  the  night, 

To  the  edge  of  the  world  it  rolled. 

And  a  reverie  came  over  me, 
As  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  that  sea. 
Methought  I  saw  in  the  silvery  flood. 
Reflected  and  upturned  to  me, 
The  smile  of  God. 

P.  W.  T. 

My  Friend,  the  Philosopher. 

We  supped  from  an  altar-cloth  of  linen,  coarse  and  brown,  with 
a  faint  flush  of  green  over  it,  like  the  hills  in  March.  There  were 
tall  slender  glasses,  delicate  as  ice,  a  crystal  water-bottle,  and  a 
little  Dresden  plate  with  salt  on  it.  Israel  brake  the  loaf  in 
twain  and  laid  the  white  pieces  on  the  linen  between  us.  And 
with  the  bread  we  had  crimson  radishes,  crisp,  tender,  and  full 
with  earthy-tasting  moisture,  like  little  rain  clouds  at  sunset.  At 
the  casements  were  curtains,  green  and  silken,  so  that  the  light 
ebbed  through  them  soft  as  dew.  The  twilight  came,  and  it  was 
as  though  the  green  waters  of  the  sea  flooded  over  us,  so  dim  and 
cool  and  silent  was  the  room. 
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"  Now  let  us  think,  and  perhaps  talk  a  little  if  we  have  anything 
to  say.  Unless  we  sleep,  for  sleeping  is  the  only  truly  refined 
amusement  we  have.  The  others  are  merely  variants  of  bull- 
fighting or  the  eating  of  pork  chops." 

"  Listen,  this  is  what  I  say  to  myself  when  I  have  heard  some- 
thing disagreeable  about  him  :  admire  yourself  as  much  as  you 
conscienciously  may,  but  beware  of  mistaking  your  admiration  for 
that  of  others ;  every  other  man  is  a  heretic." 

"  Let  us  not  be  vain  glorious.  The  most  —  and  the  least  — 
any  man's  virtues  can  do  is  to  compensate  for  his  faults  ;  Gabriel 
must  be  an  arch  fiend." 

The  man  who  serves  convention  is  unevolved ;  he  who  fights  it 
is  degenerate  ;  he  who  knows  it  not,  who  lives  unto  his  own  soul, 
is  in  sight  of  Canaan." 

"  A  poor  man  is  a  fool,  who  longs  for  the  ease  of  wealth  ;  those 
who  do  not  toil  at  work,  toil  at  play,  and  toil  is  always  toil." 

M  '  We  should  choose  our  friends  carefully,'  says  the  preacher, 
'  examining,  testing,  judging.'  Carefully,  forsooth,  as  a  woman 
chooses  cabbages  at  a  market,  pressing,  tasting,  pulling  about  the 
leaves  !  Have  we  no  souls  ?  Are  our  souls  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  that  they  know  not  their  own  ?  I  will  take  this  man  for  my 
friend  because  his  hair  is  rough  and  currented  like  the  male  lion's; 
this  one  because  his  voice  is  sweet  and  deep  and  healthful  to  my 
ears  as  the  lowing  of  kine  on  the  distant  hills ;  and  this  one  because 
his  words  ring  true  against  my  ego.  What  care  I  if  he  be  a  thief, 
a  murderer,  or  a  boor.  My  soul  is  pregnant  with  a  new  love,  and 
at  the  touch  of  his  hand  it  leaped.    Is  that  not  enough  ?  "  I. 

On  Ideas. 

An  idea  is  a  mental  image  or  picture  that  imprints  itself  on  one's 
mind  ;  the  trend  of  our  ideas  is  the  result  of  our  environment. 
We  say  a  person  has  a  new  idea  when  we  mean  that  he  has  an 
image  on  his  mind  arranged  in  a  new  way.  Our  ideas  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  chemical  molecules  which  consist  of  the  same 
elements  but  are  grouped  into  a  different  arrangement  of  atoms. 
For  instance,  we  arise  in  the  morning  and  the  first  picture  that 
presents  itself  to  our  mind  is  a  clock  or  watch,  and  this  image 
pushes  us  out  of  bed  and  annoys  us  until  we  find  out  the  time  ; 
then  in  quick  succession  we  wonder  where  our  wardrobe  is  and 
whether  or  not  breakfast  is  ready.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  these  are  ideas  which  come  to  all  of  us  but  the  picture  that 
comes  into  each  of  our  minds  is  not  the  same.  As  each  personality 
differs  so  each  arrangement  of  ideas  differs  and  groups  itself 
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about  this  personality.  We  were  created  with  no  innate  ideas 
therefore  we  have  no  recollection  of  babyhood  ;  but  as  the  brain 
hardens  from  infancy  to  maturity  just  so  our  ideas  grow  and  ex- 
tend themselves  into  multitudinous  forms  and  shapes.  The 
growth  of  the  brain,  however,  has  no  reference  to  the  vividness  of 
the  picture  formed,  or  to  use  the  more  general  term,  the  imagina- 
tion, for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  story  of  "  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  "  or  that  of  "  Cinderilla  "  will  impress  a  child's  mind  to  a 
much  greater  extent  and  leave  a  much  more  vivid  and  lasting  im- 
pression than  will  any  anecdote  or  casual  incident  that  comes  to  a 
maturer  mind.  The  most  prolific  source  then  of  all  ideas  is  in 
the  imagination  and  it  is  the  one  youthful  development  that  in  this 
day  is  left  the  most  uncultivated. 

Another  important  source  of  ideas  is  in  the  power  of  mind 
which  we  call  reasoning.  If  a  youth,  by  working  certain  functions 
of  his  brain  is  able  to  put  two  and  two  together,  we  say  that  he  has 
a  mathematical  head  and  is  able  to  reason.  Nowadays  reason  is 
held  up  as  the  manly  and  heroic  type  of  brain  while  one  who  is 
imaginative  is  thought  to  be  poetic  and  effeminate. 

Both  these  functions  are  to  be  cultivated  and  a  parent  who  will 
train  a  child  only  to  the  hard  stern  realities  of  life  and  bars  him 
from  all  that  is  imaginative,  poetical  or  artistic  stunts  a  develop- 
ment that  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  One  is  crippled  without 
the  other  while  together  they  develop  in  a  man  all  that  is  manly 
and  courageous  with  all  that  is  delicate  and  artistic. 

E.  L.  S. 

The  Growth  of  Illustrative  Art. 

When  one  takes  up  an  illustrated  magazine  of  ten  years  ago  and 
compares  it  with  one  we  see  to-day,  he  can  but  realize  the  great 
difference  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  illustrations. 

In  former  years  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  burlesque  and 
caricature  subjects.  Some  of  them  were  very  taking  and  showed 
much  humor  and  satire,  but  how  many  were  overdone  (?)  utterly 
lacking  anything  that  could  be  called  artistic,  and  consequently 
through  them  our  ideals  of  favorite  characters  were  not  only  mis- 
represented to  us  but  were  often  rudely  shattered,  and  we  there- 
fore deprived  of  the  beauty  which  we  once  gave  them  in  our  own 
minds.  Cruckshank's  and  some  of  Thackeray's  work  are  examples 
of  this  kind  of  illustrating. 

As  time  has  gone  on  the  public's  attention  has  more  and 
more  been  attracted  to  such  things.  A  corresponding  change  for 
the  better  is  noticeable  in  the  work  of  illustrators.    The  finely 
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wrought  steel  engraving  came  into  use  extensively  in  books  of  a 
more  expensive  sort  and  we  notice  an  effort  on  the  part  of  artists 
to  make  characters  life-like  and  to  make  them  approach  an  ideal. 
As  this  view  has  increased  we  have  been  favored  with  illustrations 
which  are  more  and  more  satisfactory  and  when  we  used  to  see 
pictures  scattered  through  a  volume  with  the  intent  of  producing 
simply  attractive  looking  pages,  we  now  see  them  appearing  as 
full  page  illustrations. 

It  is  within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  that  the  greatest  strides 
have  been  taken.  Let  us  look  for  instance  at  some  of  the  comic 
papers  of  the  later  part  of  the  ninth  decade.  A  famous  field  of 
humor  then  was  the  picturing  of  Mother  Goose  characters  and 
other  Nursery  Rhymes.  These  were  often  no  better  than  the 
originals  but  had  some  new  rhyme  or  description  under  them 
which  made  them  more  acceptable.  The  more  elaborate  draw- 
ings were  simply  studies  in  black  and  white,  heavy-lined  and 
peculiarly  lacking  in  that  grace  of  style  and  nobility  of  expression 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  now. 

They  exemplified  what  in  literature  would  be  an  attempt  to 
portray  light  and  harmonious  subjects  by  learned  and  profound 
discourse.  Happily  a  different  notion  has  come  to  the  front  and 
we  now  see  before  us  subjects  light  and  Meeting  in  their  nature, 
penciled  in  a  simple  and  graceful  manner.  How  different  from 
any  thing  a  few  years  back  are  the  exquisitely  graceful  figures  and 
sentimental  scenes  of  C.  B.  Gibson.  And  C.  B.  Gibson  is  but  one 
of  many.    Perhaps  he  is  the  best,  but  he  has  many  followers. 

If  illustrative  art  is  not  the  highest  type  still  it  is  better  to  see 
an  inferior  class  of  work  well  done  than  a  higher  class  poorly  done 
*  and  the  illustrations  of  to-day  must  many  of  them  be  considered, 
as  examples  of  rare  taste  and  talent.  F. 

Such  is  Fate. 

If  you  had  asked  any  man  in  Brockton  who  Nathaniel  Hastings 
was,  he  would  probably  have  answered  without  hesitation,  "  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  business  man  in  town,"  and  indeed 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  have  denied  that,  as  he  sat  by  his 
library  fire  on  that  particular  winter  night,  Nathaniel  Hastings  had 
every  appearance  of  being  in  well-to-do  circumstances. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  when  one  in  decency  could  not  turn  a 
dog  away  from  the  door.  The  wind  tossed  the  drifting  snow  in 
gusts  against  the  window  panes  and  the  little  newsboy  on  the  cor- 
ner dug  his  hands  into  his  thin  pockets  and  whistled  to  keep  his 
teeth  from  chattering. 
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Within,  however,  all  was  different.  A  roaring  fire  of  oak  logs 
threw  its  flickering  light  upon  the  walls  of  the  grand  old  library 
and  made  even  some  of  the  time-honored  family  portraits  look 
cheerful.  Indeed  the  occupant  of  the  room  was  the  sole  discord- 
ant note  in  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the  scene.  He  was 
seated  comfortably  before  the  fire  in  a  big  easy  chair,  but  his 
white  head  rested  in  his  hands,  and  every  now  and  then  his  whole 
frame  shook  with  a  spasm  of  half  suppressed  passion. 

The  fire  burned  low,  and  a  log  fell  with  a  little  shower  of  sparks. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  a  street  singer  rose  high  and  clear  in  the 
biting  air  outside,  and  rang  out  sweet  and  strong  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  : 

"  Where  is  my  wandering  boy,  to-night  ?  " 

The  old  man  in  the  library  leaped  to  his  feet  and  almost  ran  to 
the  door.    He  opened  it  and  looked  out  into  the  hall. 

"James,"  he  called,  "see  that  the  noise  in  the  street  is  stopped 
at  once." 

Then  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  disturbance  at  the  front 
door.  The  butler  was  evidently  engaged  in  an  altercation  with 
some  beggar  or  book  agent. 

"James,"  called  the  old  man  testily,  "how  often  have  I  in- 
structed you  never  to  admit  any  such  person.  Close  the  door  at 
once." 

Just  then  the  disputant  struggled  past  much-enduring  James  into 
the  full  glare  of  the  light.  He  was  a  young  man  too  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  old  man  as  he  saw  him  went 
white  to  the  lips  and  clung  to  a  table  for  support. 

The  other  stood  for  an  instant  clutching  the  wall,  and  looked 
about  him  in  the  bleary  fashion  of  a  drunkard,  until  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  motionless  figure.    He  staggered  forward. 

"  Father,"  he  gurgled. 

With  a  supreme  effort  the  old  man  gathered  himself  together. 
The  veins  stood  out  like  whip-cord  on  his  forehead,  but  his  voice 
was  low  and  firm. 

"  Go,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  I  have  no  son." 

In  that  one  instant,  while  he  stood  there  hesitating,  the  past 
life  of  the  son  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  the  drunkard  as  though 
written  in  words  and  letters  of  fire.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated, 
and  then  he  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

And  the  door  clanged  behind  him. 

Arthur  Wheeler. 
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The  Senior's  Lament. 

What  is  this  poor  school  coming  to,  Gad  ! 

Within  the  next  few  years  ? 

First  comes  the  class  of  naughty  naughts,  who 

If  they're  aptly  named,  are  bad. 

But  this  is  what  awakes  my  fears, 

The  class  of  naughty  ones,  — 

Go  to,  you  wicked  Juniors,  do  — 

Alas,  the  next  year's  class 

—  'Tis  sad  —  is  naughty  two, 

The  sons  o'  guns  ! 


Our  Need. 

As  one  for  the  first  time  surveys  the  various  belongings  of 
Phillips  Academy,  her  principal  building  sadly  time-worn  and 
out  of  style,  her  campus  hard  and  stony,  and  the  commons 
buildings  —  almost  her  only  dormitories  —  there  appears 
something  incongruous  when  we  compare  such  a  state  of 
affairs  with  the  picture  we  have  formed  in  our  mind's  eye. 

This  picture  is  of  a  school  whose  name  has  long  lived  in 
history  and  which  is  now  prominent  in  literature,  of  a 
school  whose  reputation  for  moulding  minds  and  forming 
character  is  world-wide,  and  whose  fame  in  athletics  is  en. 
viable.  One  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  condition  of  the 
most  famous  preparatory  school  in  America.  But  this  is  the 
truth.    Is  there  no  remedy  :  is  there  no  hope  :  why  is  it  so  ? 

Andover's  students  come  from  the  richest  and  most  prom- 
inent families  in  the  country.  The  majority  carry  away  with 
them  an  undying  pride  and  interest  in  the  school.  Why, 
then,  when  this  possible  financial  support  is  at  hand,  do  we 
still  find  that  the  school  is  thus  crippled  ?  It  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  fully  answered,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  which  can  be  ascribed.  Perhaps  the  principal  one  is 
a  mistaken  impression  of  the  school's  finances. 

Andover  men  take  a  high  rank  in  scholarship,  are  promi- 
nent in  literary  work,  and  excell  in  athletics.  There  is  an 
all-round  development  noticeable  in  them  which  comes  from  a 
thorough  intellectual  training,  from  a  high  moral  standard  and 
from  a  general  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  self-respect. 
Such  splendid  results  are  naturally  associated  with  a  flourish- 
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ing  financial  cendition,  and  so  it  is  that  the  very  thing  which 
reflects  the  most  credit  upon  the  school  does  not  tend  to  in- 
vite gifts. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Andover  men 
go  to  college,  and  when  they  finish  a  three  or  four  years' 
course  their  interests  and  affections  are  drawn  to  that  institu- 
tion which  is  the  freshest  in  their  memories.  Consequently, 
many  alumni  give  aid  to  their  college  instead  of  to  Andover. 

Another  thing  that  makes  the  alumni  think  that  Andover 
is  sufficiently  endowed  is  the  great  expense  of  her  athletics. 
They  judge  from  this  that  other  departments  of  the  school 
are  provided  for  as  liberally. 

Andover  cannot  continue  thus  financially  embarassed  much 
longer.  Sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  become  known  either 
for  better  or  worse.  Either  it  will  rouse  the  alumni  or  it 
will  prove  disastrous,  for  however  good  a  school's  reputation 
may  be,  it  cannot  live  on  that  alone,  but  must  be  provided 
with  approved  equipments.  There  are  too  many  schools  of- 
fering these  attractions  which  will  eventually  entice  students 
away  from  one  which  lacks  them. 

Our  greatest  need  is  a  gymnasium.  It  is  truly  remarkable 
how  Andover  has  been  so  successful  in  athletics  without  this 
essential,  but  its  absence  has  made  the  fellows  endure  un- 
necessary hardships  and  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  deprived  them  of  much  physical  training  and  exer- 
cise. This  is  evidenced  in  the  scarcity  of  wrestlers,  boxers, 
and  oarsmen  who  have  gone  from  Andover  in  recent  years. 
Fortunately,  the  matter  of  a  new  gymnasium  is  now  being 
pushed  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  collected 
toward  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  fund. 

Another  need  is  more  dormitories  and  better  equipped 
recitation  quarters.  The  matter  of  a  new  foot-ball  field 
should  not  be  passed  by  another  season.  Our  present  field 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  school.  Several  new  sites  for  a  field 
have  been  suggested  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  outcome 
of  the  agitation  will  be  some  condition  more  satisfactory  than 
the  present  arrangement. 

What  Andover  needs  is  more  equipments  like  that  already 
seen  in  the  newer  buildings  which  have  been  erected  within 
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the  last  few  years,  the  Science  building  for  example,  the  Sun- 
day Chapel,  the  Mansion  House,  the  four  cottage  dormitories 
and  the  office  building.  The  grounds  are  ample  and  superb- 
ly situated.  The  needs  of  the  school  are  the  outcome  of  its 
prosperity. 

There  are  a  few  thoughts  which  we  should  like  to  leave 
with  our  readers.  Let  us  first  remember  that  the  school  is 
endowed  for  two  hundred  students.  It  accomodates  and 
gives  the  best  courses  of  instruction  to  four  hundred  students 
for  the  small  tuition  fee  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  year. 

Together  with  its  prominence  in  the  four  branches  of 
the  athletics,  debating  societies,  publications,  and  musical 
organizations  thrive  and  prosper  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Lastly,  there  are  eight  thousand  students  who  have  at- 
tended Andover  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Are  there  not  among 
these  some  who  will  come  forward  and  help  their  Alma  Mater, 
which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  has  risen  to  an  eminence  un- 
attained  by  other  schools  with  every  want  provided  for  ? 


The  Mirror  Competitions. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  two  prizes  offered  by  the 
Mirror.  We  hope  those  trying  for  the  prize  story  of  the 
Christmas  number  are  working  hard.  If  the  prize  offered 
for  the  most  work  is  to  be  secured,  more  individual 
work  must  be  handed  in.  Twelve  points  is  the  mini- 
mum. Several  men  will  most  likely  be  taken  on  the  Contrib- 
uting Board  before  the  Christmas  number.  Each  prize  con- 
sists of  $5.00. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Mirror  to  hold  a  competition 
for  sketches  suitable  for  use  as  a  poster.  The  plan  will  be 
somewhat  changed  this  year.  The  selected  drawing  will  be 
engraved  as  a  poster  and  also  be  placed  upon  the  cover  of 
the  Christmas  Mirror.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  it  will  be 
the  regular  cover.  It  must  not  contain  more  than  two  colors 
and  must  conform  to  the  present  shape  of  the  Mirror.  The 
successful  competitor  may  sign  his  initials  to  the  drawing. 
We  will  not  accept  any  drawing  which  is  not  of  sufficient 
merit. 
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While  the  school  year  is  yet  young  we  would  like  to  explain 
just  what  is  the  province  of  the  Mirror.  Our  primary  object 
is  to  draw  and  stimulate  whatever  literary  talent  exists. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  fellows  who  possess  a  decided 
aptitude  for  writing  but  never  give  it  a  chance  to  exert  itself. 
The  beginning  is  the  hardest  part,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
necessary  part,  and  a  preparatory  school  magazine  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  young  writer. 

We  want  everybody's  best,  but  this  need  not  deter  anybody 
from  trying,  for  conscientious  effort  shows  as  much  in  literary 
work  as  anywhere  and  seldom  fails  to  manifest  itself.  Many 
are  afraid  to  try  because  they  think  their  work  will  be  too  far 
below  the  standard,  but  we  wish  to  quiet  such  fears  by  saying 
that  whatever  is  handed  in  will  be  carefully  looked  over  and 
if  not  used  at  once,  any  suggestions  which  will  improve  it 
will  be  cheerfully  given  by  any  of  the  editors. 

The  practice  of  using  carefully  chosen  words  and  well-con- 
structed sentences  to  express  an  original  idea  is  of  the  great- 
est value.  It  developes  a  fluency  of  language  and  a  clearness 
of  expression  which  could  scarcely  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way  All  this  comes  by  constant  and  careful  writing  and 
the  Mirror s  pages  are  open  for  all  such  efforts. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  print  in  this  issue  an  article 
by  one  of  Andover's  famous  foot-ball  players.  Mr.  Durand 
played  half-back  on  the  teams  of  1893  and  1894,  being  cap- 
tain the  latter  year.  An  injury  received  in  the  Yale  Fresh- 
man game  caused  his  withdrawal  from  school  and  has  pre- 
vented his  continuing  his  career  in  athletics. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  A.  Stanley 
Wheeler  to  the  Contributing  Board. 


leaves  from  pbtlltpe  Hv\>. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton, P.  A.  '73. 


'42. — The  fourth  president  of    the   Alumni  Association  was  / 
Thomas  Doane  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  died  October  22,  1897, 
at  West  Townsend,  Vt.    He  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  and  ran  the  first  locomotive  through  the  tunnel.    He  was 
the  founder  of  Doane  College  at  Crete,  Neb. 

'49. — Hon.  William  W.  Crapo  was  president  of  the  day  at  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  New  Bedford. 

'50. — Issued  recently  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  life  of  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  by  his  son,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1850. 

'51. — George  T.  Brown,  a  widely  known  business  man  of  Bos-  V 
ton,  died  at  his  home  in  Melrose,  September  30,  1897,  aged  62 
years. 

'57. — James  B.  Hammond,  the  inventor  of  the  Hammond  type- 
writer, and  Miss  Jeannette  Maxwell  were  married  September  15, 
1897. 

'59. — Henry  R.  Kitfield,  owing  to  continued  ill  health,  resigned 
his  position  as  assistant  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston  on 
October  15,  1897. 

'60. — Charles  H.  Buckley  is  located  in  business  at  298  Union 
Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

'63. — Rev.  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  has  published  through  the  firm 
of  W.  B.  Ketcham  of  New  York  a  book  with  the  title  "The 
Golden  Passional." 

'64. — In  the  September  "  New  England  Magazine  "  is  an  illus- 
trated article  %'  Next  of  Kin  to  Fisher  "  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D.,  of 
Chelsea. 

'66. — Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  111. 

'68. — Edward  H.  Jenkins  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  a  state  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  sewage 
disposal  in  Connecticut. 

'79. — Edward  C.  Southworth,  treasurer  of  the  Carew  paper  com-  Y 
pany  of  South  Hadley  Falls  and  whose  home  was  at  Springfield, 
died  September  22,  1897. 

'83. — James  Archbald,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Margaretta  Thompson  of 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  were  married  October  21,  1897. 

'88. — At  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  August  6,  1897,  Adele  Vanorden 
was  married  to  Rev.  Augustus  F.  Shaw. 

'90. — William  B.  Woodward,  Sheffield  '92,  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  ^ 
October  1,  1897. 

'91. — Rev.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon  has  recently  taken  the  pastorate 
of  a  church  in  Greenville,  Mich. 
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'93. — Married  at  Southport,  Conn.,  October  6,  1897,  Clarence 
B.  Sturges  and  Miss  Alice  S.  Waterman. 

'96. — Miss  Mary  S.  Dwight  was  married  October  20,  r 897,  to 
Miles  C.  Holden  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  the  Holden 
patent  book  cover  company. 

'97. — A.  H.  Richardson  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Yale 
Freshman  Union  and  Frost  M.  Wheeler,  Treasurer. 

'97. — Winston  T.  Townsend  is  president  of  the  Yale  Freshman 
Football  Association. 


Zbc  flDontb. 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


Sept.  26.  Andover  defeated  Boston  Latin  School  by  a  score  of 
1 0-0  in  a  well  played  game. 

Sept.  29.  Gun  Club  elects  officers  :  President,  F.  M.  Eastman  ; 
Vice-President,  D.  I).  King;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  T.  East- 
man. 

Oct.  1.  Base-ball  candidates  called  out  for  fall  practice  by 
Captain  Waddell. 

Oct.  2.  Andover  defeated  Worcester  A.  C.  in  a  loosely  played 
game.    Score  14-0. 

Oct.  4.  P.  S.  '98  elects  officers  for  fall  term  :  President,  R. 
Howard  ;  Vice-President,  Hurley  :  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Hall. 

Oct.  6.  Andover  defeats  Tufts  in  a  well  fought  game.  Score, 
6-4. 

Carlyle  Garrison,  P.  A.  '99,  elected  second  manager  of  the  Ten- 
nis Association. 

Oct.  7.  Annual  Reading-room  auction.  The  papers  sold  for 
$396.75,  the  highest  bid  being  for  Truth,  which  went  to  P.  A.  and 
P.  S.  '98  for  $62. 

Oct.  12.  P.  A.  1901  elects  officers:  President,  Davis;  Vice- 
President,  Wintzer  ;  Secretary,  Sweet ;  Treasurer,  Murphy. 

Oct.  13.  Senior  class  elects  committee  on  photographs:  Keith 
Smith,  Chairman;  J.  F.  Ferry  and  E.  L.  Skinner. 

'98  Class  Book  editors  elected  :  E.  L.  Skinner,  Chairman  ;  Z.  S. 
Eldredge,  C.  H.  Schweppe,  and  R.  Howard. 

Andover  was  defeated  by  Brown  by  a  score  of  20-4.  The  team 
put  up  a  remarkable  game  against  its  opponents. 

Oct.  16.  Inter-class  Tournament  won  by  '99.  Scores  :  '99,  46  ; 
'98,  44  ;  1900,  7.  The  following  men  took  first  place  :  Hubbard, 
Boynton,  Snow,  Perry,  Nute,  C.  A.  Smith  (2),  Metzger,  McDonald, 
Schreiber,  and  Potter. 

Singles  in  the  fall  tennis  tournament  won  by  Childs,  P.  S.  '98. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  patriotic  little  vol- 
ume, entitled,  "Great  Words  from  Great 
Americans."  It  contains  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Washington's  four  most 
famous  speeches,  Lincoln's  two  inaugural 
addresses,  and  his  Gettysburg  address. 

An  extremely  valuable  appendix  and  sys- 
tem of  notes  is  the  feature  of  the  book. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  New  York. 

F. 

"The  Occasional  Address"  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  con- 
tains such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  oratory,  such  logic,  such  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  feel- 
ings, and  such  force  and  clearness  of  expression,  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  devoured  by  all  interested  in  spoken  thought. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  clearly  defines  what  is  meant  by 
the  title  of  his  book.  Says  he,  "  The  Occasional  Address  is  here 
employed  to  designate  those  forms  of  public  speech  which  are 
called  forth  by  occurrences  of  unusual  importance."  "  It  must 
needs  be  keen  of  sight  and  plain  of  speech,"  and  "cannot  take  any 
one  line  of  intelligence  for  granted  among  the  audience." 

Under  the  head  Elements  of  Structure  are  seven  chapters  treat- 
ing of  the  several  divisions  of  a  finished  oration.  Perspicuity, 
energy,  elegance,  adaptation,  and  personal  and  ethical  qualities 
are  discussed  in  a  masterly  way  and  compose  a  series  of  chapters 
on  Qualities  of  Expression.  The  third  part  of  the  book  contains 
remarks  on  forms  of  the  occasional  address,  including  The  Eulogy, 
The  Commemorative  Address,  The  Expository  Address,  The  Com- 
mencement Oration,  The  Political  Speech,  and  After-Dinner  Re- 
marks. 

The  author  puts  into  this  work  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  desirous 
of  imparting  to  his  readers  useful  knowledge,  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  is  information  which  satiates  a  craving  for  knowledge.  He 
places  before  us,  with  remarkable  clearness  and  originality, 
the  attitude  of  the  audience  to  the  speaker,  and  shows  how  it  is 
possible  for  many  minds  to  be  made  to  think  as  one. 

The  book  abounds  in  striking  sentences,  deep  in  thought.  The 
following  will  illustrate  :  "  The  secret  of  cultivating  one's  original- 
ity is  that  absence  of  self-consciousness  which  is  secured  by  pro- 
found absorption  in  the  subject."  "  Misty  rumination,  clothed  in 
ambiguous  and  vague  phraseology  does  not  pass  for  profundity 
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because  uttered  in  the  dialect  of  erudition."  In  referring  to  a 
speaker  who  is  limited  to  time,  the  author  remarks  :  "  He  will  lay 
off  a  small  plot  for  thorough  tillage  rather  than  stake  out  acres  to 
ramble  over." 

Mr.  Sears  is  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Brown  University  and  his 
keen  intellect  is  evidenced  in  an  earlier  publication,  "The  History 
of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Time." 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  F. 

"  Under  the  Cuban  Flag,"  by  Fred  A.  Ober.  Published  by 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston. 

Now  that  concern  for  the  Cuban  patriots  is  at  its  highest,  this 
novel  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  It  reminds  one  strongly  of 
the  writings  of  Jules  Verne  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  As  a  story  of 
romance  and  adventure  it  espouses  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  and 
weaves  the  facts  and  descriptions  of  Cuban  warfare,  which  have 
been  constantly  before  us,  into  a  thrilling  tale. 

The  author  cannot  be  called  a  master  of  style,  but  sometimes, 
carried  away  by  sentiment,  he  gives  expression  to  some  very  strik- 
ing passages,  which  do  not  characterize  the  book  throughout 
however. 

His  plots  are  usually  cleverly  developed  and  rational.  Naturally 
the  insurgent  leaders  Gomez  and  Maceo  play  principle  parts  in  the 
narrative  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that  give  the  book  its  character 
so  much  as  the  gallant  and  true  Major,  the  lovely  and  courageous 
Hortensia,  or  the  beautiful  and  loyal  Emilia. 

It  cannot  be  called  a  powerful  book  nor  do  any  of  its  merits 
stand  out  with  striking  brilliancy,  but  it  is  instructive,  and  through- 
out possesses  enough  interest  to  keep  the  reader's  attention.  F. 

"Juliana  Horatio  Ewing  and  Her  Books."  Published  by 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York  and 
London. 

A  book  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  admirers  of  the 
children's  favorite  writer,  is  the  one  entitled  "Juliana  Horatio 
Ewing,  —  Her  books  and  Her  Letters." 

It  will  be  read  with  a  sympathetic  interest  as  the  biography  of  a 
noble  woman  ;  it  will  be  extremely  satisfactory  as  giving  the  his- 
tory of  her  works  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written  ;  and  finally  it  will  be  absorbed  with  feeling  as  containing 
words  given  by  one  good  woman  in  praise  of  another,  spoken  with 
a  sister's  love. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  Mrs.  Ewing  started  her  literary 
career,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  early  life  reveals  with  unmistakable 
proof  how  her  simple  and  peaceful  surroundings  are  reproduced 
in  her  writings.  Perhaps  what  shows  Mrs.  Ewing's  genuineness  of 
character  and  her  wonderful  sympathy  more  than  anything  else  are 
the  letters  which  she  wrote  to  her  friends,  both  of  rank  and  of  low 
estate.  Over  one-half  the  volume,  which  consists  of  some  three 
hundred  words,  is  devoted  to  these  letters.  The  book  teems  with 
suggestive  passages  from  Mrs.  Ewing,  is  illustrated,  and  truly 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  F. 
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"  Prince  Charlie's  Daughter,"  by  Bertha  M.  Clay.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 

This  latest  effort  of  Miss  Clay's  pen,  which  far  surpasses  all 
previous  ones,  is  written  in  her  usual  delightfully  picturesque  style, 
and  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  the  best  of  her  works.  Starting  out 
with  no  small  claims  on  the  reader,  the  interest  is  not  only  sus- 
tained but  increased  as  the  plot  proceeds,  and  is  highest  at  the 
end,  with  no  anti-climax  to  break  the  spell.  The  characters  are 
boldly,  yet  delicately,  drawn  and  have  each  an  individuality  of 
their  own.  In  those  of  Beatrix  Lennox  and  the  Duke  of  Heath  land 
one  cannot  help  but  notice  the  similiarity  to  A  Lady  of  Quality 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  characters  of  the  two  women 
are  exactly  alike,  and  under  the  same  conditions  Beatrix  Lennox 
would  have  acted  as  her  distinguished  ancestress.  One  feels,  too, 
that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  would  have  behaved  as  nobly  as 
Heathland,  had  he  been  a  rejected  instead  of  happy  lover  as 
Mrs.  Burnett  pictures  him. 

Aside  from  certain  peculiarities  of  diction  which  somewhat 
offend  the  average  reader,  but  which  in  reality,  matter  little,  this 
book  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  like  a  well-constructed  and 
interesting  love-story.  S. 

Seven  Books. 

u0f  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end," — a  quotation  so 
overworked  by  reviewers  that  almost  it  seems  a  misprint  when  we 
run  across  it  in  the  Bible,  and  I  never  do  find  it  without  a  fresh 
feeling  of  amazement  at  its  up-to-dateness.  I  smile ;  its  weird 
modernness  in  contrast  with  its  surroundings  is  like  a  silk  hat  in 
the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  Here  are  the  last  seven  books  I 
have  read.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  doth  not  write,  for  he  shall 
read  our  works.    May  his  tribe  increase  ! 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  this  department  is  limited  merely  to  the 
consideration  of  books,  not  of  literature.  As  yet  we  have  not 
received  for  review  any  hymn-books,  account-books,  or  pocket- 
books,  but  here  is  a  novel  "by  the  author  of  Dora  Thorne,"  as 
poetically  descriptive,  as  fervently  interesting,  and  as  pleasantly 
beneficial  as  the  ordinary  fashion-plate,  and  with  much  the  same 
style  of  character  drawing.  There  is  a  duke,  a  duchess,  a  super- 
latively beautiful  lady  (bonnet  by  Virot),  the  two  latter  labeled 
respectively  villainess  and  heroine,  and  a  lord,  who  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  giving  one  the  same  fierce  desire  to  kick  him  as 
do  the  pink  and  white  waxen  gentlemen  who  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  in  clothing  store  windows.  This  "  person  "  occupies 
the  position  of  hero,  and  is  about  twenty-four  years  old,  but  his 
occupation  and  tender  age  hardly  excuse  his  general  aseninity. 
Why  is  it  that  novelists  of  this  type,  when  seeking  a  situation  for 
hero  or  villain,  always  place  him  among  the  nobility  ?  Why  do 
they  never  apprentice  him  to  a  paper-hanger  or  undertaker  ?  And 
I  wonder,  incidentally,  whether  the  author  of  D.  Thorne  ever  saw 
a  duke  wild  in  a  state  of  nature  ! 

A  little  soft-backed  volume  bound  in  luscious  green  and  contain- 
ing seven  of  Poe's  tales,  compiled  by  Bliss  Perry,  is  just  such  an 
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informal  companion  as  one  likes  for  an  afternoon  walk,  for  reading 
under  pine  trees  as  one  lies  on  the  sweet-scented  needles  and  turns 
the  leaves  in  company  with  a  literary  club  of  ants.  While  on  gen- 
eral principles  I  consider  "  reflecting "  an  impertinence  and  a 
strike  at  my  personal  liberties,  yet  in  this  particular  instance  the 
result  is  most  satisfying.  Each  story  is  representative  and  thus  is 
avoided  that  monotony  of  type,  which,  in  spite  of  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  stories,  spoils  a  complete  set  of  the  "Tales."  Poe's 
workshop  was  rather  like  a  theatrical  costumer's,  and  wind-waved 
tapestries  and  such  properties  become  tiresome  after  a  certain 
amount  of  use. 

The  best  short  stories  I  have  ever  read,  with  the  exception  of 
Kipling's,  are  those  comprising  a  book  called  kk  Many  Cargoes." 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  the  author,  is  comparatively  unknown  which  gives 
one  the  additional  pleasure  of  discovering  an  author  as  well  as  a 
book.  To  call  them  sea  stories  would  be  to  give  an  incorrectly 
conventional  idea  of  them.  ;  rather  they  are  stories  of  the  shipping 
with  an  odor  of  fish  about  them  that  is  delightfully  strange  and 
exhilarating.  An  unreadable  dialect  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  these  stories. 
The  speech  is  never  inconvenient,  and  for  dramatic  structure  and 
general  cleverness  of  treatment  they  are  remarkable. 

Why  do  we  always  connect  realism  with  sewerage  and  soiled 
linen?  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  last  novel,  "Jerome,,'  is  as  truly 
realistic  as  Grey's  Anatomy,  but  with  the  realism  of  flowers,  breed- 
ing plants,  and  solemn  forest  songs  Her  work  is  as  correct  as 
photography,  yet  always  artistic;  as  true  as  Hardy's,  yet  with  a 
glow  of  optimism  over  it  that  makes  it  pleasant  as  well  as  good 
reading.  I  have  not  kept  up  in  Miss  Wilkins's  novels,  but  "  Jerome" 
is  just  one  of  her  delightful  short  stories  grown  older  and  more 
mature.  Deeper  and  more  serious,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
life — and  as  charming  as  "  The  Humble  Romance." 

Another  book  which  seems  to  have  more  a  botanical  flavor 
about  it  than  of  civilization's  prosaic  zoology,  is  the  second  series 
of  Le  (iallienne's  "  Prose  Eancies."  When  early  on  the  first  morn- 
ing Adam  got  up  and  found  the  first  buttercup  it  could  not  have 
been  more  deliciously  fresh  and  quaint  and  natural  than  are  these 
two  books  of  prose-poetry,  and  everyday  philosophy,  simply  a  long, 
delightful  conversation  with  a  delightful  fellow,  divided  up  into 
chapters.  I  have  been  looking  them  over  trying  to  find  one  for 
special  mention,  but  I  think  I  will  not.  It  would  be  like  reviewing 
one's  friend  and  crying  aloud  his  virtues  to  the  public,  as  though 
he  were  a  patent  medicine. 

I)u  Manner's  third  novel,  even  better  than  "Trilby."  and  with 
the  same  wonderfully  individual  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  year's 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  literature.  This  author  as  revealed 
in  "Trilby  "  and  "The  Martian  "  is  such  a  charming  good  fellow 
and  his  ideas  of  everything  so  healthy  and  uncorseted  that  his 
books  are  surely  destined  to  a  more  than  passing  popularity.  And 
now,  like  Barty  Josselin,  Du  Maurier  is  no  more.  Well,  he  has 
begotten  of  his  genius  three  noble  children  who  will  long  keep  his 
name  in  our  hearts. 
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A  book  more  exact  by  the  opposite  of  Du  Maurier  s  than  "  The 
Ape,  the  Idiot,  and  Other  People  "  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It 
is  utterly  destitute  of  literary  style,  has  nothing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree beautiful  or  elevating  about  it,  nor  a  spark  of  humor.  The 
r  other  people  "  are  not  a  whit  more  companionable  than  the  ape 
and  the  idiot.  Yet  the  quality  of  interest  it  has  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, which  makes  a  book  quite  eligible  for  acquaintance  if  not  for 
friendships.  It  is  suitable  for  train  reading  amidst  the  rattle  of 
iron  and  the  chatter  of  the  fat  ladies  in  the  seat  behind  on  matters 
matrimonial.  Each  of  the  stories  which  go  to  make  up  the  book 
is  plotted  cleverly  and  impressively,  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity that  compels  admiration  as  might  a  well  constructed 
guillotine.  In  fact  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  like  that 
of  an  electric  light  plant  in  a  great  city,  forceful,  unbeautiful,  de- 
pressing with  its  sound  of  ceaseless  pessimism  like  the  throb  of 
machinery.  I. 

"  For  Another's  Sin,"  Bertha  M.  Clay.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

"  Little   Masterpiece,"  Edgar  Allen  Poe.     Edited   by  Bliss 
Perry.    Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Many  Cargoes,"  W.  W.  Jacobs.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jerome,"  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    Harpers  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

"  Prose  Fancies,"  second  series,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Her- 
bert L.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"  The  Maritan,"  Du  Maurier,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

"The  Ape,  the  Idiot,  and  Other  Peoplf,"  W.  C.  Morrow. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


To  a  Brook. 


Whence  comest  thou,  O  silver,  rippling  brook  ? 
And  whither  do  thy  dancing  waters  rush  ? 
"  From  out  a  thund'rous  cave  of  rocks  I  gush  ; 
My  mother's  arms  with  laughter  I  forsook, 
To  gambol  and  to  frisk  throughout  this  nook, 
Aglow  with  springtime's  ever  beauteous  blush. 
I  dare  not  linger  in  this  blissful  place, 
Flower-embroidered,  softly  sweet,  caressing ; 
I  needs  must  hasten  forward  in  the  race, 
Fate  drives  me  onward,  ever,  without  ceasing, 
Until  the  ocean  wild  doth  end  the  chase, 
From  sorrow  and  from  joy  alike  releasing." 

Vassar  Miscellany. 

Beyond  the  Veil. 

Far  out  in  science's  mystic  world 
There  is  a  bound  we  cannot  pass  ; 
Beyond  its  gleams  of  wavering  light 
An  unseen  realm  we  cannot  cross  ; 
Where  art  and  science  lose  their  way, 
And  shadowy  fancies  lead  astray. 

A  dreamy,  shifting,  boundless  haze 
Of  filmy,  fleeting  forms  possessed, 
Rayless,  but  for  aimless  rays 
That  are,  and  when  we  seek,  are  lost. 
Elusive  lights  that  fade  and  pale 

In  the  drift  of  life  beyond  the  veil.       — Bowdoin  Quill. 

Our  Climate. 

There  was  once  a  fair  maid  in  Balto., 

Who  in  Winter  appeared  gowned  for  snow  ; 

But  the  sun  came  out  hot, 

She  dissolved  on  the  spot, — 
Alas  !  the  poor  thing  didn't  know. 

Another,  in  June,  clothed  in  white, 
Took  a  walk  to  enjoy  the  fine  night ; 

But  the  wind  'gan  to  blow, 

And  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
Soon  shivered  this-  maid  out  of  sight. — The  Keleuds. 
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September  15,  1897. 
Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  1897-98, 
is  now  ready  in  all  departments.  No  in- 
crease in  price  has  been  made,  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  goods  was  secured  just  prior  to 
the  advance  in  tariff. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH- 
ING GOODS  READY-MADE 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 
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CANNON, 


Cannon's  Commercial  College, 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
EXECUTES  FINE  PEN  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


I    fiand  airmen  Invitations  and  Cards. 

f       EQUAL  TO  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  A  SPECIALTY. 
ORDERS  LEET  ST  THE  COLLEGE,  OR  WITH 

G.  RODER1C  CANNON, 
of  the  Class  of  '01,  P.  A., 
52  Salem  Street,  Andover, 


ATTENTION, 


rx 
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Insignia 
Badges 

Society  Stationery 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com- 
pany has  assembled  exceptional  fa- 
cilities for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  for  Insignia,  Badges  and  So- 
ciety Stationery. 

Patrons  may  feel  equal  confidence 
in  the  correctness  and  taste  of  So- 
ciety Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 

The  BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  CO 

Cbsstnut  &.n<I  Twelfth  5treets. 


Xawrence  ©pera  Ibouse, 

A.  L.  GRANT,  Manager. 
The  management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of 

Three   Travel  Talks. 

By  DR.  J.  C.  BOWKER. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  10,  "The  Transvaal.*' 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  22,  "Spain.', 
Friday  Evening,  Dec.  3,  "Hawaii.' 

Accompanied  by  Superb  Sceneries. 

Single  Admission,  35  and  50  Cts.    Course  Tickets,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25. 
The  sale  of  tickets  opens  Saturday,  Nov.  6. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  6, 
MISS  MAY  IRWIN 

In  her  latest  success 

"The  Swell  Miss  Fitzwell" 

Note — Election  Returns  will  be  read  from  the  stage  during  the  performance, 
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Charles  E.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

C.  H.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  S. 

jpb^eicxan  an&  Surgeon, 

70  Main  St.,  Andover. 

Dental  R00«1Sr  BanR  Building, 

Office  Hours : 
Until  9  a.m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

Andover,  Mass* 

H.  F\  CHASE, 

BICYCLES  +  AND  +  SPORTING  *  GOODS. 

Bicycles  CI«*ne<I  &n<l  Rep*ire<I. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 


CHAS.  A.  GAREY, 

theatrical  (Soofcs, 

503  Washington  Street, 
Cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 

Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  for  Private  Theatricals, 
Masquerades,  Old  Folks  Concerts.  Importer 
and  dealer  in  Grease  Paints,  Powders,  Burnt 
Cork,  etc.  First-class  Make-up  Artists  fur- 
nished at  $4.00  per  night,  including  make-up" 


Lewis  T.  Hardy.  Joseph  F.  Cole. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  and  LUMBER  DEALERS 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and 
Matching  done  to  order. 

Kindling  Wood  by  the  Load. 


J.  E.  SEARS, 


ANDOVER. 


Boots,  «  Sboes,  «  Rubbers,  «  and  «  Repairing. 

$j.5o  "€lite  Shoe"  a  specialty.  $3.50. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Richards, 

94  Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass 


Office  Hours : 
Till  9  a.m. ;  1  to  3  p.m. ;  7  to  9  p.m. 


THOS.  E.  RHODES. 

Ice  Cream, 

Ice  Cream  Soda, 

Soda,  Cigars, 

Confectionery, 

Ltmch  Rooms,  etc 

T^&irj  Street,  Andover. 
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Stubente: 

Are  you  fully  aware  that  you  can  furnish 
your  rooms  from 

HOUGHTON  AND  DUTTON'S 

For  less  money  than  from  any  other  house 
in  Boston  ?  We  give  you  below  a  very 
few  hints ;  run  them  down  and  convince 
yourselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  claim. 


FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  with 
brass  trimmings,  etc.,  $3-98  to  $12.98 

Mattresses  in  great  variety,      2.00  to  18.9S 

All-Feather  Pillows,  .97  to  5.00 

Bed  Springs,  1.25  to  6.98 

Chamber  Suits,  various  woods 

and  styles.  11.48  upward 

Chiffonniers,  4-87  to  15.98 

Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers, 

every  style,  1.47  to  19.9S 

Lounges  and  Couches,  every 

style,  4.98  upward 

Chiffonnier  Beds,  with  mat- 
tresses and  springs,  14.98  upward 


RUGS. 


CARPET  SIZES. 

Wool  Ingrai 

ns.  3  by  2  yards, 

$378 

3  by  2  1-2  yards, 

4.98 

3  by  3  1-2  yards, 

6.88 

3  by  4  yards, 

7.92 

Japanese, 

3  by  2  yards, 

4.98 

Dantsu, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

8.58 

4  by  3  yards, 

10.98 

Smyrna, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

15.98 

4  by  3  yards, 

22.48 

STUDENT  LAMPS. 

The  nickel-plated  "  Perfection,"  the  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  or 

for  reading,  $2.73 

CUSPIDORES. 

Decorated  China  Cuspidores,  39  cents  to  $4.98 

GLASSWARE. 

Real  cut-glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,    ....         49  cents 

Thin  blown  crystal  Tumblers,  36  cents  upward 

Initials  engraved  to  order  when  desired. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

This  you  will  find  an  admirably  equipped  and  conducted  department.  CURTAINS 
and  DRAPERIES  of  all  kinds,  SOFA  PILLOWS,  etc.,  always  at  BOTTOM  PRICES- 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  executed  by  skilful  workmen,  measurements  and  estimates  being 
made  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  on  orders  either  large  or  small. 
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Che  M&mr  Bookstore. 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

GEORGE  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,   Main  St„  ANDOVER* 


E.  M.  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G 

•prescription  Druggists 

HUYLER'S  AGENCY-  HOT  SODA. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 


THE 

toansion  @  IfDouse 

GOAL 

\ft/OOD    *  STRAW   Open  the  year  round.  Enlarged 

and  Newly  Furnished*  Terms 
AND  MAY.  $12*50  to  $17*50  a  week*  $2*00 

to  $3*00  per  day* 


Carter's  Block*  Andover.  Mass*     I  E-  P.  H  itchcock,    -  Prop. 

If  yon  desire  Fire,  Life  or  Accident 
Insurance,  call  at  ROGER'S  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Musgrove  Building 
Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 


 Mk 

FURNITURE  * 

m  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ERWIN   C  PIKE, 

DEALER  IN 

Stoves,   Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware, 

Pa.i0t5.  Woo«I*n  V&rc,  CrocK«ry,  Etc 
PHRK  STREET,       -       -       HNDOUER.  MRSS, 
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Are  You  Insured! 

Is  your  house  insured  ?    Are  your  furniture 
and  books  insured  ? 

J.  A.  SMART,    Bank  Building,  Andover. 

Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance.     Best  Companies.      Lowest  Rates. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

"Going  a-golfing,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid  ? " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  And  prithee,  why  not  then,  maid  so  fair  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  to  find  my  own  caddy  there." 

—  Harvard  Lampoon. 


H.  C.  TANNER. 


CATERER 


For  all  kinds  of  Socieiy 
Events.  Everything  used 
is  of  first-class  quality  and 
the  best  of  service  guaran- 
teed. Prompt  attention  and 
personal  supervision  given 
to  all  contracts. 

24  Main  St.,  Haverhill 


FLOUR 
I  *>(> 

The  Best  Bread  maker. 


Miss  Informed  :  Oh,  Mr.  Saucer,  were  you  very  much  hurt  yesterday 
when  you  pitched  against  Brown  ? 
Saucer  :  Why,  no  ;  why  ? 

Miss  Informed  :  The  papers  said  the  whole  team  landed  on  you  with  both 
feet. —  Harvard  Lampoon. 


JAMES  WARD,  Jr., 

-  -  -  PRINTER  -  -  - 

Class  Printing.  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work 
A  Specialty. 

COR.  FRANKLIN  AND  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturing  Retailers  of 

pipe  I^eady-(T\ade  Qottyii^. 

For  MEN  and  BOYS  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  Season  of  1897. 

Patrons  will  find  our  several  departments  replete  with  novelties  of  Fine  Grade  Ready-Made  Garments,  the  work 
of  our  own  designers,  cut  in  prevailing  styles,  and  manufactured  in  our  own  workrooms,  in  a  manner  equalling 
custom  production,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  carry  high-grade  Furnishings,  correct  styles  in  Hats  and  Caps 
Shoes  for  Ladies,  Men  and  Boys,  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Sweaters,  Mackintoshes,  Shirt  Waists,  Collars,  Vests, 
Dress  Skirts,  Bicycle  Suits,  etc. 

A.  5HUA\AN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


"  That  was  a  very  close  call  I  had  last  night." 

"  Why,  did  you  both  sit  on  the  same  sofa  ?  "  — >  Harvard  Lampoon. 

FLAGG,  WARNOCK  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS. 

For  Church  and  Domestic  Work. 
7  1-2  TREMONT  PLACE,       -  BOSTON. 

LEWIS  G.  FLAGG,  AGENT. 

Miss  Passay  :  What  shall  we  do  to  pass  away  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  was  just  going  to  propose  — 

Miss  Passay  :  Oh  !  this  is  so  sudden. —  Yale  Record. 

T  RU  N  KS  TRUNKS  MADE 

HND  BHGS  AND  REPA,RED 

p.  F.  DEVINE, 
Trunk  Manufacturer. 

410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.     70-72  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell, 
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O.  p.  CM  ASH.    "    "    "    "  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and 

— — — ™— — ~ — ~ ~ — Stationery. 

''Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S 
IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 

...    E.  M.  GILPATRICK.    .   .  . 

Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery,  .... 

 Cigars,  Periodicals. 

.   .    .    ANDOVER,  MASS.    .   .  . 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS, 

J.  E.  WHITING, 
Jeweler  and  Optician, 
Andover,  Mass. 


ALL E/N  HI/NTO/N, 

U  RNISHKR  OF 

ICE  CREAM  AND  SHERBET. 

Plain  C  ream,  pa  quart,  50c 

Harlequin,  50c 

Kruit  l  ream,  "  60c 

Tutti-Kruitti.  75c 

I  ut 1 1- 1  rintti ,  without,  hoc 

I  >i    Cafe.  80c 

Hisque,  "  80c 

1  nm  >ii<  rix-t.  "  40c 

I  NnUMH  and  Raspberry  Sherbets,  50c 
hxlui.lual  Ices,  ptfMMi  f-i.oo 

I  tuln  tibial  (/reams,  .t  oo 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $t.»$  per  gsJkM  to  parties 
i;<  -o.il  n«  «>.  south  MmIii  Strrvt,  Amlovpr. 

i*  o  Bmm  1 II 
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MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE. 

IRA   B.   HILL.  PROPRIETOR. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  |{<»t<>n  trains,  ami  .am-  -  |.  a- -nye  t  s  t«»  tin-  station  al  short  notice. 
First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  «»i  without  a  driver.     I'.  A   patronage  renpe<  ttully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN,  T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fish  of  All  Kinds, 

BOOTS  fcud  SHOES,    Oysters,  Clams, 

and  Lobsters. 

ANDOVER,  t\f\SS.     1 5  BARNARD'S  CT,  ANDOVER 


MRS.  BURLEIGH  and  MISS  ABBOT. 

/ny  llmcr\>  parlor*.  /SS^  for  A"oTrJ PIuc 

IIIJ  L    and  White  Ribbons  and  P.A.FlafcS. 

Musgrove  Block,   -    -    -    -  Andover. 
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Photographer 


The  Most  Complete  and  Best  Equipped 
Studios  in  Boston. 


Ifrbotoerapber  to 


l>bi  lUps  Hnfcover  Glass  '96 


We  bespeak  the  patronage  of  the  Class  of  '98 
and  all  the  under  classes.  Our  work  for  the  Class 
'96  brought  us  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Chadwell, 
Churchill,  and  Colburn,  committee  on  photographs, 
commending  our  work  and  prompt  delivery. 

We  are  here  to  please  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
our  prices. 


164  TREAVOflT  STREET,  BOSTON.  164 

NEXT  POOR  TO  KEITH'S  NEW  THEATRE. 


LOUIS  ALEXANDER,  FORW,tRFnTHF avenue,  new  york. 

Importer  and  Tailor. 
65  Central  Street,    -    -    Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BETWEEN  BROMFIELD  and  WINTER  STS. 


ANDREW  J.LLOYD &CO. 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

BOSTON. 


XMAS  97 


We  All  Wear  Collars  and  Cuffs-- 

it's  the  difference  in  the  way  they  are  laundered 
that  counts.  If  you  send  them  to  SCRIPTURE'S 
LAUNDRY,  Lowell,  you  will  have  the  new  fin- 
ish. This  finish  extracts  the  teeth  from  the  stand- 
up  collars  and  cuffs.  They  are  still  stiff  but  flex- 
ible and  will  not  crack  and  they  are  easy  and 
comfortable. 

We  Wash  Your  Clothes  Carefully, 
Mend  Your  Linen  and  Underclothing, 
Sew  on  Buttons, 
Darn  Your  Stockings. 

Try  us  next  week.  BURNS  &  CROWLEY 
are  our  Andover  Agents. 


Scripture's  Laundry,  Lowell 

FRANK  K.  STEARNS,  Proprietor. 
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Largest  Stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies   and  Artists' 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England* 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

[incorporated] 
82  &  84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


New  Mail. 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


A\en's  2ii7<I  Ladies* 

TEMPLAR,  Man's  Wheel,  $50  00 

ATLANTA,  Lady's  Wheel,  50  00 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Wheels,  25  00,  45  00 

A  few  High  Grade,  2d  hands,  10  00 

Also,  GOLF  GOOD5- 

Clubs,  Balls,  etc.  Special  prices  to  clubs.  Also 
Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle. 


WM.  READ  &  SONS. 

I  07  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


College  Shoes. 


For  Young  Men  on  New  and  Fashionable 
Lasts,  in  "Winter  Russets,  Enamel  and  Pat- 
ent Leather* 

®®(S)®(!?XSXS)® 


Thayer,  HcNeil  &  Hodgkins, 

47  TEHPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
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Phillips  Academy 

A/NDOVEK,  MASS. 
CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D„  LUX,  Principal. 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the 
scientific  schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  less  than 
one-half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant 
places. 

The  current  year  begins  Sept.  15,  1897,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the 
accommodations  selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts 
to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  build- 
ing, and  for  various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of 
the  annual  catalogue,  address  Principal  Bancroft. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 

During  the  Summer  of  1898  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  given  at  Cotuit, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  ( 'harles  K.  Fish.  The  courses 
of  instruction  are  for  the  benefit  of  four  classes  of  Students. 

1.  Candidates  who  have  received  conditions  at  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  postponed  examinations  until  September. 

3.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools,  who,  by  reason  of  illness,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

4.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools  who  wish  to  anticipate  studies  and  save 
time  in  the  preparation  for  college. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

CHARLES  E.  FISH,  Principal. 

The  YVaban  School,  Waban,  Mass. 


fteacbers  Mantcb! 

UNION  TEACHER'S  AGENCIES  of  AHERICA. 

REV.  L.  I).  B  \ns,  D  D.,  M  LNAGER 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Can.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Washington,  D.C., 
San  Francisco,  Cat,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Lotn's,  Mo.  and  Denver,  Colo. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  1 500  teachers  needed  now  to  contract  for  next  term.  Unquali- 
fied facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  everv  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  One  fee 
registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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THE  NEW 
LOCK  FRONT 
COLLAR. 


The  L.  E. 
Fletcher  Co, 


Ratters 
Outfitters 


158  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
Boston. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
RAILROAD. 


Finest  Road-Bed  on  the  Continent. 

ONLY   FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH 
CAR  ROUTE 

TO  THEJWEST. 

Through  trains  leave  Boston  : 

8.30  a.m.,  except  Sundays 

10.30  a.m.,  daily. 

2.00  p.m.  daily. 

3.00  p.m.,  except  Sundays. 

7.15  p.m.,  daily. 

11.00  p.m.,  except  Sundays. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

FOR 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
HARTFORD. 


Leave  Boston  :  19.00  a.m.  f  12.00  m.  {4.00 
p.m.  and  |i  1.00  p.m.  Train  leaving  at  12.00 
m.  is  the  famous  "Mid-day  limited."  No  ex- 
cess fare  is  charged. 

tExcept  Sunday.  JDaily. 

Drawing  room  cars  on  all  day  trains,  and 
sleeping  cars  on  all  night  trains. 


For  tickets,  time  tables,  or  information  of  any  kind  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
address,  A.  S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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RHD  &  HUGHES, 

BOOKS  &  STATIONERY  DEPT. 

Headquarters  for  atll  tbe  New  Books  published 
\t  smtly  reduced  prices. 


We  cm  supply  you  witb  *ny  text  book  wanted 
it  lowest  prices. 


ENGPJWED  WOPK. 

Ask  to  see  our  new  lines  and  styles  of  Fine  W  riting  Papers 


and  Engraving  Work. 


PUte  *od  50  fords,  98  cents. 
Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Opp.  Post  Office, 


ROR  SALE 
TO  RENT, 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  Strings,  etc,  etc. 
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©f  Wbat       t0  College  1 

OT  a  new  or  highly  original  subject,  by  any  means,  but 
on  the  contrary,  one  that  has  been  attempted  at  least 
once,  by  most  men  who  ever  write  at  all.  In  fact  so  common 
is  it,  as  to  be  found  in  addresses  delivered  to  large  and 
thoughtful  audiences  as  well  as  among  the  files  of  essays 
written  by  the  ambitious  though  youthful  student,  who 
guards  his  written  opinions  on  the  subject  under  lock  and 
key,  even  though  a  certain  instructor  has  not  found  them 
worth  more  than  a  C  — .  It  really  offers  a  very  remarkable 
field  for  effort,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  some- 
times, what  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  have, 
and  again  what  a  positive  mental  strain  it  is  to  cover  one 
sheet  of  essay  paper,  even  though  you  disguise  your  hand  by 
writing  large.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  any  one 
man  to  write  clearly  and  persuasively  enough  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  to  sway  the  opinion  or  receive  the  approval  of  all  his 
readers  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  reason  for  it  is  this, 
that  it  is  strictly  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  and  of  a  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  abilities.  You  could  not 
conscientiously  approach  every  young  man  in  the  United 
States,  nor  every  one  at  preparatory  school  either,  and  say 
to  him,  "  Here,  you  go  to  college,  it  will  be  the  making  of 
you."    You  would  probably  receive  a  great  number  of  re- 
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bukes,  more  or  less  harsh,  if  you  attempted  this  course. 
There  are  many  who  are  quite  unable  to  go  to  college,  pursue 
the  curriculum,  make  or  keep  friends,  and  the  blessing  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  realize  this,  and  keep  away. 
Not  a  blessing  to  the  college  understand,  but  a  blessing  to 
themselves,  for  it  is  much  harder  on  the  individual  to  be 
stupid  and  dull  and  unfriendly  than  it  is  on  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  him. 

Among  those  who  keep  away  from  college  is  another  class 
of  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  say  to  themselves, 
"  College  is  no  place  for  me  ;  there  is  no  money  in  it.  I  can 
far  more  easily  go  to  work  and  be  supporting  myself  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  instead  of  just  being  graduated  with  a 
sheep-skin  in  one  hand  and  a  cigarette  in  the  other.  "  This 
is,  however,  an  extremely  erroneous  idea.  This  is  the  mor- 
bid conception  of  college  life  contributed  partly  by  the  car- 
toons of  our  funny-papers,  and  partly  by  those  men  who  have 
never  gone  to  college  and  therefore  think  that  no  one  else 
ought  to.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  long-haired,  face 
scarred  individual  who  appears  so  often  in  cartoons  as  the 
typical  college  "  student.  "  He  is  usually  called  Tom  Half- 
back or  Jack  Yalevard.  And  yet  this  conception  is  not  more 
ridiculous  than  that  of  some  otherwise  sound-minded  men. 
A  case  in  point  having  besides  the  advantage  of  being  true. 
Two  men  were  talking  about  putting  up  a  stove  in  the  house 
of  one,  who  had  been  recently  married,  while  an  under- grad- 
uate stood  by  listening.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose,  and 
one  man  asked  the  opinion  of  the  undergraduate.  "  Don't 
you  know  better  than  that  ?  "  said  the  other,  "what  does  he 
know  about  stoves,  ask  him  rather  about  foot-ball.  " 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  that  any  man  can  say 
truthfully,  and  every  man  listen  to,  to  believe  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  Do  not  look  at  college  from  a  dollar  and  cent  point 
of  view  entirely,  for  that  is  what  keeps  so  many  men  away, 
who  would  be  infinitely  benefitted  by  going.  It  is  not  a 
place  for  the  rich  and  indolent,  although  that  class  has  been 
known  to  exist  through  four  years  of  a  course,  and  quite  as 
often  five,  but  it  is  a  field  for  work,  just  how  much  or  how 
little  depending  entirely  on  the  individual.  Take  for  example 
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the  great  multitude  of  men  who  enter  college  with  the  purpose 
of  working  their  way  through,  and  getting  all  the  good  that 
can  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  curriculum.     Does  one 
often  hear  of  such  men  finding  out  that  they  are  mistaken, 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  that  they  could  do 
better  by  going  into  business  ?    Not  very  frequently,  in  fact 
almost  never,  when  the  great  number  of  men  who  do  enter  in 
this  way  are  considered.     Of  course   men  who  have  some 
profession  in  view  rarely  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  a  four  years  course  in  college,  but  those 
who  intend  to  go  into  business  often  have  the  idea  that  their 
time  is  wasted  in  attending  college,  frivilously  employed  in 
fact,  while  they  might  be  earning  bread,    The  frivilous  part, 
once  more,  depends  on  the  individual,  and  the  bread-earning 
is  but  postponed,  stored  up  you  might  say,  to  reappear  later 
and  be  paid  out  with  compound  interest.    Facts,  and  these 
are  pretty  reliable  as  a  rule,  show  that  the  demand  for  college 
bred  men  in  every  branch  of  business  is  increasing  ;  that  they 
are  given  higher  wages  and  more  responsible  positions  than 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-men.    Another    case    in  point. 
Two  men  graduate  from  preparatory  school  in  the  same  class; 
one  goes  to  college,  the  other  starts  at  the  bottom  of  some 
large  business  firm.    Four  years  elapse,  the  second  man  has 
worked  his  way  up,  always  slowly  you  will  find,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion above  that  of  the  college  man  when  he  enters  the  same 
business.    Now  come  into  play  those  much  quoted  "advant- 
ages of  a  college  education.  "    The   college  bred  man,  in 
almost  every  case,  will  catch  up  with  and  pass  the  other  on 
the  road  to  higher  wages  and  greater  responsibility.    It  is 
quite  well  worth  thinking  over  before  deciding  for  it  is  a 
matter  which  may  seriously  affect  one's   after  life.  One 
thing  is  well  to  remember,  something  that  somebody  said, 
and  said  well,   "  Let  a  man  do  his  best  for  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  she  will  do  her  best  for  him.  "    And  an  Alma  Mater's 
best  is  well  worth  the  having. 

William  H.  Field,  P.  A  ,  '95. 


tbe  Scbooner  "parallel."  * 

^HpHE  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  everybody  knows,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula  extending  from  south  to  north, 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
the  east,  and  a  narrow  course  of  water,  called  Golden  Gate 
Strait,  on  the  north.  On  the  ocean  side  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent beach,  about  four  miles  long,  broad,  and  of  smooth  hard 
sand.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  beach  there  rises  sheer 
up  from  the  water's  edge,  a  series  of  high  cliffs.  These 
cliffs  continue  up  the  western  side  for  about  half  a  mile,  then 
round  what  we  may  call  the  northwest  corner,  and  extend 
a  little  distance  along  the  northern  side.  At  the  south- 
ern end  of  these  cliffs,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cipitous, is  situated  the  famous  Cliff  House.  On  a  high  hill, 
a  little  distance  back  from  the  water,  at  the  northern  end, 
there  stands  a  little  round  tower,  like  a  sentry's  box.  It  is 
in  the  region  between  this  little  box  and  the  Cliff  House 
that  the  main  events  of  our  story,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
founded  on  fact,  take  place. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  tacts  of  the  case,  let  us  go  over 
and  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  ground.  Let  us  climb 
up  on  these  hills  and  get  the  view,  a  view  which  thousands 
have  gone  miles  to  see,  and  wonder  at.  The  impression 
we  get  when  first  we  reach  a  commanding  position  is  of  the 
expanse  and  majesty  of  that  mighty  ocean,  as  it  lies  spread 
out  before  us.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  describe  the  impres- 
sion ;  we  cannot  describe  the  ocean,  we  can  only  feel  the 
awfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beauty  of  it.  Twenty- 
five  miles  straight  out  lie  the  Karalonc  Islands,  a  dim  out- 
line on  the  horizon,  and  tar  away  to  the  north  and  northwest 
extend  the  coast  and  blue  mountains  of  Marine  County. 
Turning  to  the  left  we  look  along  the  beach  and  see  the  tier 
on  tier  of  immense  breakers  which  continually  surge  in,  even 
in  the  calmest  of  weather,  and  send  up  to  us  a  sound  low  and 
thunderous.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  near  which  we  stand 
there  is  a  boiling  sea  of  water,  throwing  sheets  of  spray  over 
the  seal-rocks,  out  a  little  way,  and  beating  with  endless  and 
tireless  energy  against  the  cliffs  themselves.  No  human 
*Note.  —  Prize  Story. 
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being  has  ever  gotten  into  that  huge  cauldron  and  come  out 
alive,  and  woe  betide  any  ship  that  gets  into  the  undertow 
which  prevails  for  nearly  a  mile  out  to  sea  and  to  the  north. 
The  beach,  too,  is  a  famous  place  for  wrecks.  In  fact,  a 
good  wreck  on  the  "  Beach  "  used  to  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  San  Francisco. 

Having  finished  the  view,  there  remains  for  us  only 
the  Cliff  House  and  the  little  sentry  box.  An  excellent 
description  of  the  former  may  be  found  in  any  guide-book, 
but  comparatively  few  people  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  and  of  those  who  are,  very  few  know  what 
it  is  for.  Let  us  be  of  that  few.  The  projection  on 
which  this  box  is  situated  is  called  Point  Lobos,  and  the  box 
itself  is  the  signal  station,  connected  by  wire  with  the  Mer- 
chant's Exchange  down  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Here  there 
sits  all  day  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  give  notice  of 
every  ship  sighted  heading  for  the  harbor  and  of  every  one 
that  goes  out.  He  comes  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
leaves  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  his  place  being  taken  by 
another  man  who  does  the  same  duty  during  the  other  twelve 
hours.  The  little  building  is  also  connected  by  wire  with  a 
Life  Saving  Station  about  seven  miles  away,  on  the  northern 
shore.  With  this  picture  in  our  minds,  and  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  the  localities,  let  us  go  back  a  few  years 
and  spend,  in  and  about  this  station,  the  most  eventful 
day  of  all  its  eventful  existence.  We  will  take  up  and  follow 
the  duties  of  the  Marine  Reporter. 

The  spring  of  1887  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
mariners  and  merchants  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  most  dis- 
astrous one  for  shipping.  The  list  of  wrecks  for  any  one 
month  is  a  long  and  horrible  one,  but  the  month  of  April 
saw  the  largest  and  fiercest  storms  and  in  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  losses  was  reached.  The  southern  coast  of  Marine 
County,  the  cliffs  about  Point  Lobos,  and  the  "  Beach  "  had 
their  full  share  of  victims,  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  the  spars  and  rigging  of  many  a  gallant  ship  scattered 
over  their  chief  pleasure  ground. 

About  half  past  four,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April, 
the  night  Reporter  on  duty  at  Point  Lobos  sighted  the  three- 
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masted  schooner  "  Parallel  "  leaving  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
heading  north.  She  was  not  a  handsome  craft  to  look  at. 
To  be  sure,  she  was  not  one  of  the  "low,  rakish"  kind, 
but  she  was  old  fashioned,  stood  high  out  of  the  water,  and 
her  sails  were  somewhat  the  color  of  an  old  board  fence. 
The  wind  was  rather  high,  about  eleven  knots  above  normal, 
and  was  north  northeast,  so  although  he  was  very  sleepy, 
the  Reporter  forced  himself  to  watch  the  schooner  as  she 
tried  to  beat  her  way.  Nature  soon  overcame  curiosity  and 
he  fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened  shortly  before  six  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  day  Reporter,  and  on  looking  up  he  noticed 
that  the  schooner  had  gained  surprisingly  little  headway. 
To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  business  it  would  almost  seem 
that  she  had  not  gained  at  all,  so  far  was  she  away  ;  his 
trained  eye  told  him  better  than  that,  yet  he  was  surprised 
that  she  had  gone  no  farther.  There  was  nothing  very 
strange  about  it,  however,  and  merely  remarking  on  it  to  his 
friend,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  left. 

The  day  Reporter  was  a  younger  man,  very  nervous,  but 
with  a  clear  head,  and  very  conscientious.  He  had  been  an 
operator  in  the  Western  Union,  but  with  a  mother  and  sister 
to  support  he  had  found  himself  going  down  hill,  and  after 
considerable  effort  had  obtained  this  position.  Poor  fellow, 
he  had  been  then-  but  two  months  and  a  half,  but  what  an 
initiation  he  had  had  into  his  duties  !  He  was  overworking 
himself,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  stayed  on,  until  at  times  the 
very  sight  of  a  ship  made  him  imagine  all  manner  of  wrecks. 

The  remark  on  the  "  Parallel  "  by  the  night  Reporter  had 
passed  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other  of  the  young  man,  and 
he  took  up  his  duties  where  he  had  left  off  the  night  before. 
The  wind  was  slowly  rising,  and  the  sky,  which  before  had 
been  slightly  overcast,  became  blacker.  At  last  the  constant 
whirring  of  the  little  wind-gauge  began  to  irritate  the  Re- 
porter. He  grew  nervous,  looked  over  his  instruments,  took 
the  readings,  and  tidied  up  his  little  room.  Then  his  eye 
rested  on  the  schooner.  He  watched  her  carefully.  She 
was  on  the  starboard  tack,  heading  straight  out  to  sea,  and 
he  observed  that  she  was  not  making  a  bit  of  headway.  His 
active  mind  immediately  began  to  figure  out  just  what  her 
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situation  was.  The  tide  was  coming  in  ;  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing a  gale  ;  she  was  trying  to  beat  against  both,  and  on  that 
tack  she  was  just  holding  her  own.  She  stood  a  better 
chance  on  the  other  tack,  for  then  she  would  be  nearer  the 
north  shore,  but  with  the  wind  rising  she  must  make  her 
way  out  now,  or  not  at  all.  The  reporter  realized  this,  and 
it  made  him  uneasy.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing  that  he 
could  do,  no  signal  he  could  make,  no  help  he  could  offer, 
and  that  made  him  more  uneasy.  Hour  after  hour  went  by 
and  by  half  past  four  the  aspect  had  become  more  serious. 
After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  better  her  position  by 
tacking,  the  ship  had  seemed  to  give  up  and  had  drifted 
nearly  six  miles  to  the  southward.  She  was  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  influence  of  that  resistless  undercurrent. 
She  was  not  in  real  danger  yet,  but  it  was  fast  getting  dark, 
and  the  young  man  knew  that  a  threatened  ship's  worst 
enemies  are  fog  and  darkness. 

At  last  our  friend  felt  that  he  must  do  something,  so,  tak- 
ing his  powerful  glass,  he  ran  down  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs. 
It  had  already  become  almost  too  dark  to  see  anything  dis- 
tinctly. He  strained  his  eyes  to  try  and  make  out  what  her 
crew  was  doing.  Once  he  almost  thought  he  saw  some  dark 
objects  floating  away  from  the  schooner's  side,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  floating  north,  which  was  almost  impossible, 
and  the  next  instant  he  had  to  shut  his  eye  for  the  pain,  so 
he  laid  it  to  his  over-taxed  nerves.  He  did  see,  though,  that 
he  had  under-estimated  the  Parallel's  danger.  Accordingly, 
he  rushed  back  and  telegraphed  to  the  Life  Saving  Station 
for  a  boat  and  crew.  The  moment  he  had  done  this  he  real- 
ized that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  men  to  row  through 
the  high  sea  which  was  now  raging,  and  get  there  before  the 
schooner  should  strike.  Still,  there  was  a  faint  hope  and  he 
clung  to  that.  As  the  minutes  went  by,  the  ship  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  destruction.  It  was  so  dark  that  the 
Reporter  could  barely  make  out  her  position,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  poor  man  was  almost 
mad.  When  he  thought  of  the  life-saving  crew  the  minutes 
seemed  like  years,  and  when  he  thought  of  the  ship  it  seemed 
as  if  it  could  be  but  an  instant  before  she  would  be  on  the 
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rocks.  The  beating  of  his  own  heart  almost  hurt  him.  With 
short,  nervous  steps  he  walked  feverishly  up  and  down  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff,  peering  out  into  the  darkness,  talking 
aloud,  and  making  violent  gestures.  Once  he  started  to  go 
up  to  the  station  for  his  oil-skins,  but  he  could  not  leave  the 
water.  He  was  held  there  as  surely  as  if  he  were  bound  by 
chains. 

He  had  reached  the  end  of  one  of  his  short  walks  and  was 
just  turning  round,  when  he  heard,  above  the  noise  of  the 
breakers  and  the  wind,  directly  in  front  of  him,  a  snap  as  of 
splitting  wood.  He  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  For  an 
instant  he  was  unable  to  move ;  his  feet  seemed  suddenly  like 
lead  and  his  head  like  burning  coals.  The  next  minute  he 
was  all  excitement  again  and  he  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  had  come.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  burn  in  his  head  as  he  made  out,  not  two  hundred  yards 
away,  the  doomed  ship.  She  was  running  directly  southeast 
and  it  was  clear  that  she  must  strike  about  half  way  between 
the  signal-station  and  the  Cliff  House.  One  mast  was  gone, 
her  spars  and  sails  were  flying  in  all  directions,  and  she  was 
rolling  so  that  frequently  her  keel  was  out  of  water.  Bare- 
headed, his  teeth  chattering,  and  with  the  wind  almost  tear- 
ing the  clothes  off  his  back,  the  over-wrought  man  stood  for 
a  moment  and  watched  the  vessel.  Then  with  a  hoarse 
shriek,  and  waving  his  glass  in  the  air,  he  started  to  run  over 
the  cliffs  to  where  the  ship  seemed  bound  to  strike.  The 
way  was  covered  with  ditches,  rocks  and  bushes,  but  he 
dared  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  '  Parallel.'  So,  stumbling 
and  fearfully  bruising  himself  every  tew  moments,  he  rushed 
along  the  cliff,  waving  his  arms  frantically  and  yelling  inar- 
ticulate warnings  to  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  pictured  to 
himself  on  board  the  schooner.  At  last  he  disappeared  over 
a  little  hillock,  and  the  only  sounds  which  disturbed  the 
neighborhood  of  the  signal-station  were  the  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

It  was  half  past  six,  and  the  night  reporter  was  late.  It 
was  a  marvel  that  he  came  at  all,  for  the  railroads  to  the 
beach  were  not  running,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  ride  out 
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in  the  teeth  of  that  awful  storm  as  far  as  Sutro's,  leave  his 
horse  there,  and  make  his  way  to  the  Station  as  best  he  could. 
In  a  little  hollow  behind  the  knoll  on  which  the  box  is  situ- 
ated he  came  upon  a  little  body  of  men  hastening  up  from 
the  north  side.  There  were  the  men  of  the  Life  Saving  crew 
and  they  explained  to  him,  as  they  struggled  up  the  hill  to- 
gether, that  about  two  hours  before  they  had  received  notice 
to  come  out  to  Point  Lobos  with  all  possible  speed.  They 
had  been  unable  to  get  their  boat  around  the  point,  had 
effected  a  landing,  and  were  now  come  up  to  find  out  where 
the  wreck  was.  While  saying  this  they  reached  the  Signal 
Station.  The  door  was  wide  open,  there  was  no  light,  and 
the  wind  was  playing  havoc  with  the  movable  objects  within. 
They  all  instinctively  hastened  to  the  cliffs  and  peered  over. 
Finding  nothing,  they  continued  on  down  toward  the  Cliff 
House,  keeping  always  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  water.  They 
had  gotten  as  far  as  the  rising  ground  on  which  we  last  saw 
the  day  Reporter,  when  suddenly,  with  a  deafening  sound  of 
ripping  and  tearing,  the  whole  sky  and  earth  in  front  of  them 
was  lighted  with  a  great  blinding  light.  For  the  merest 
fraction  of  a  second  they  beheld,  almost  in  the  centre  of  this 
light,  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  arms  outstretched,  hatless, 
and  his  clothing  in  rags.  Then,  before  they  realized  what 
had  happened,  they  were  all  throwh  violently  to  the  ground, 
with  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  cannons  in  their  ears.  High 
into  the  air  were  thrown  enormous  fragments  of  rock,  the 
earth  shook  as  it  never  had  in  any  earth-quake,  and  a  great 
wave  as  high  as  the  cliffs  themselves  rolled  out  over  the 
ocean.  The  good  people  of  San  Francisco  were  given  a 
shock  which  terrified  many  a  stout  heart,  and  glass  was 
broken  in  some  of  the  business  blocks  as  many  as  nine  miles 
away. 

By  good  luck,  or  divine  providence,  the  little  band  of  men 
were  more  frightened  and  bruised  than  seriously  hurt.  They 
finally  got  up  and  started  to  locate  the  disaster.  It  was  so 
dark,  however,  that  they  could  only  find  that  a  great  gap  had 
been  opened  in  the  rock  between  two  jutting  points,  and  that 
the  face  of  the  cliff  had  been  blown  out  of  all  recognition. 
In  vain  they  searched  and  shouted,  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to 
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find  the  day  Reporter  still  alive.  He  had  completely  disap- 
peared, the  sole  victim  of  the  great  explosion. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  crew  of  the 
life-boat  got  back  to  their  station,  one  of  them  found,  in  the 
shipping  intelligence  of  the  day  before,  that  the  "  Schr.  Par- 
allel "  had  that  morning  sailed  for  Alaska,  laden  with  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gun  cotton  and  nitro-glycerine. 

Stanley  Eldridge. 


Hftcr  Sunset 

A  SONG. 


The  west  is  heaped  with  fiery  coal, 
Behind  the  pines.    Slow  September's 
Eve  is  going. 
Day  is  a  fire  in  a  turquois  bowl, 

The  dusk's  gray  ash  falls  on  its  embers, 
Crimson,  glowing. 

ii. 

An  azure  ocean  is  the  day, 

Between  two  gray  and  lonely  strands, 
Twilight  and  dawn. 
And  tides,  that  ebb  and  flow  alway, 
Wash  amber  up  upon  the  sands 
Of  dusk  and  dawn. 

in. 

Now  all  is  dark,  but,  long  and  low, 

One  western  cloud,  the  white  of  snow, 
A  ghostly  white  ; 
Wash  to  the  stars  the  waves  of  day, 
And  starlight  is  the  silver  spray, 
Through  blue  of  night. 

J.  Israel  Beauclerc. 


"1bts  first  Gaee."* 

ISS  Shoeber,  in  her  low  pleasant  voice,  playing  musingly 
the  while  with  the  jade  upon  her  arms,  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  details  of  Miss  Clemenestra's  mysterious  disap- 
pearance. 

"  She  had  been  restless  during  the  night,  so  before  break- 
fast Celeste,  her  little  maid,  went  with  her  for  a  walk,  down 
across  the  lawns  to  the  stream  and  over  the  bridge,  Celeste 
walking  before.  When  she  had  gone  some  little  distance  up 
what  we  call  the  Hedge-path,  she  looked  around  and  found 
that  Clemenestra  was  not  in  sight.  Celeste  hurried  back, 
thinking  she  had  stopped  to  scratch  in  the  flower  beds,  or  to 
tear  off  her  clothes  as  she  does  sometimes." —  "Ah,"  thought 
I,  "  The  girl  was  evidently  insane,"  —  "  But  she  was  not  at 
the  bridge,  and,  after  searching  about  the  grounds,  Celeste 
returned  to  the  house  and  gave  the  alarm.  That  was  at  six 
o'clock,  about  four  hours  ago." 

"  Will  you  describe  her  to  me,  please  ? " 

"  She  was  quite  small  and  had  no  hair,  being  Mexican  and 
very  well  bred.  She  wore  a  green  satin  blanket  and  a  chain 
and  locket  with  her  name  on  it,"  answered  Miss  Shoeber. 

I  sank  back  in  my  throne  !  A  small  maniac  in  a  green 
blanket — and,  being  Mexican  and  very  well  bred — is  entirely 
bald  !  Was  ever  a  detective  so  beset  with  things  he  could 
not  understand  ?  Lost !  a  small,  green  maniac,  in  a  Mexican 
blanket,  which,  being  bald,  

"  Madam,"  said  a  woman,  appearing  at  the  archway  with 
another  of  the  beautiful  white  cats  in  her  arms.  "  Miss  As- 
pasia  had  kittens  early  this  morning.    Will  you  see  them  ? " 

As  Miss  Shoeber  returned  and  sank  into  her  former  seat, 
I  noticed  how  very  beautiful  were  her  movements.  She  had 
all  the  passive  grace  of  a  splendid  fabric,  every  accidental 
line  falling  perfectly,  and  every  fold  of  the  heavy  white  robe 
draping  itself  nobly. 

"  Madam,"  asked  I  faintly,  wading  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance,  "  Was  the  lady  a  ward  of 
yours  ?  —  or  a  relative  ?  " 

*Continued  from  November  number. 
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"  What  lady  ?  exclaimed  Miss  Shoeber,  with  a  look  of 
amazement. 

Despair  !  I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  I  could  hear  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  beyond  the  lattice,  and  some  shrill 
cries  as  though  from  an  aviary  of  tropical  birds. 

"Madam,"  said  I  at  last,  speaking  very  slowly,  "Will  you 
show  me  a  photograph  of  — of  Miss  Clemenestra  ?  " 

"Certainly."  She  opened  a  little  Japanese  cabinet,  took 
out  a  picture  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  one  of  herself,  and 
in  her  arms  she  held  a  small  Mexican  poodle  dog  —  hairless 
and  in  a  green  blanket. 

"  I  have  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  return,  dead 
or  alive,  and  the  same  sum  is  yours  when  you  find  out  what 
has  become  of  her." 

It  was  with  a  feeling  both  of  relief  and  disappointment  that 
I  left  that  hall  of  palms  and  hanging  lamps.  I  had  been  bewil- 
dered by  the  apparent  complexity  of  my  first  case,  but  it  was 
humiliating  to  have  that  ease  clevelope  into  a  mere  dog  hunt. 
"However,"  thought  [,  as  I  waited  to  examine  the  servants, 
"Five  hundred  dollars  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  if  it  were 
offered  for  a  lost  needle  in  a  haystack,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  quite  a  m  at  little  ease.  Besides,  this  ease  of  lost 
dog  promises  to  be-  interesting  intrinsically."  Which  opinion, 
by  an  interview  with  the  servants,  was  proven  to  be  correct. 

There  were  five  of  them  :  a  cook,  her  husband  who  acted 
as  coachman  and  gardener  ;  Celeste,  the  little  maid,  the  Hin« 
du-I rah- America!]  Indian  gentleman,  son  and  daughter  of 
the  couple;  and  i  French  woman  who  had  attended  Miss 
Shoeber  for  many  years.  The  most  important  result  of  the 
examination  was  my  conviction  of  the  perfect  honesty  of 
these  five.  They  had  no  connection  with  the  dog's  disap- 
pearance nor  knowledge  of  her  present  whereabouts,  I  was 
certain. 

The  gardener  and  his  son  had  seen  Celeste  and  the  dog  on 
their  way  towards  the  river,  but  had  not  noticed  them  partic- 
ularly except  to  comment  on  the  unusal  hour,  the  dog  being 
generally  aired  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  seen  no  strangers 
about,  in  fact  the  high  brick  wall  that  surrounded  the  estate 
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effectually  prevented  trespass  at  all  times.  They  had  heard 
no  unusual  sounds.  There  were  no  wells  or  holes  of  any 
kind  into  which  the  dog  could  have  fallen.  Their  mistress 
was  passionately  fond  of  animals,  kept  many  pets  of  different 
kinds,  liked  cats  and  dogs  especially  well,  and  always  insisted 
that  they  be  spoken  of  as  "Master"  or  "Miss"  by  the  ser- 
vants. "  Miss  Clem  "  could  not  have  been  drowned  in  the 
stream,  because  she  was  frequently  allowed  to  swim  there 
and  had  often  done  so  wearing  her  blanket. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  I  spent  in  looking  over  the 
grounds.  No  one  could  possibly  have  gained  admission  to 
them  even  by  the  little  river,  for  both  above  and  below 
the  bridge  was  a  close  iron  fence  and  grating.  I  had  found 
no  clue  until  about  noon,  having  gone  down  under  the  bridge, 
I  came  upon  a  trodden  place  in  the  deep  grass  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  ;  such  a  place  as  a  horse  would  have  made 
by  rolling  there.  Then  a  few  yards  down  the  stream,  lodged 
in  the  grass  below  the  bank,  I  found  Miss  Clemenestra's 
little  green  blanket,  water-soaked  and  torn  at  the  buckles  as 
though  it  had  been  forcibly  pulled  off.  That  was  all.  I  went 
home  to  dinner  with  my  mind  a  perfect  blank  so  far  as  con- 
cerned a  theory  of  Miss  Clemenstra's  disappearance. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  I  hired  a  number  of  small  boys  to  assist  me  in 
various  ways  with  my  investigations,  but  they  discovered 
nothing  which  in  any  way  threw  light  on  the  matter.  One 
young  man  was  of  the  opinion,  having  been  told  so  by  his 
sister  who  had  seen  Miss  Clemenestra  out  riding  in  her  satin 
blanket,  that  "she  had  come  to  a  'tumble'  end  through 
pride,"  which  approximated  my  own  somewhat  vague  idea, 
after  several  weeks  of  fruitless  theorizing  and  brain-racking. 
Aunt  Rachel  was  convinced  that  my  failure  was  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  I  used  no  disguises,  and  at  various  times 
made  me  offers  severallv  of  almost  all  her  articles  of  wearing 
apparel.  "  Nephew,"  said  she  one  morning  as  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  up  to  the  Mansion,  "  We  haven't  any  powder  or 
rouge  or  anything  like  that,  not  being  detectives,  but  there  is 
a  pot  of  red  paint  in  the  barn  that  your  uncle  used  last  year 
to  paint  the  dory,  a  very  genteel  shade,  and  I  am  sure  you 
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are  welcome  to  use  it  whenever  you  want.  Though,  thank 
Heaven  we  have  always  been  a  temperate  family,  and  you 
aren't  a  drinking  boy  !  " 

The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  this  last  remark  was  not 
evident  until  Aunt  went  on  in  a  tone  of  delicate  insinuation, 

"  I'm  sure  a  sort  of  redness  on  the  nose,  a  a  rum 

blossom,  as  it  were,  would  be  very  effective.  I  d'clare  I 
wouldn't  be  a  particle  surprised  if  you'd  find  that  Miss  Clem- 
entiny  the  very  next  thing  after  you  put  it  on.    Why  Old 

Sleuth  ."    Aunt  pursued  the  subject  of  that  famous 

detective,  happily  unconscious  of  my  departure. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  meditate  upon  the  case  during 
my  walks  in  the  early  morning  or  after  sunset,  when  I  used 
frequently  to  go  out  on  a  long  pier  that  extended  into  the 
harbor  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river,  and  from  which 
could  be  obtained  a  wide  view  of  the  town  and  bay.  It  had 
belonged  to  a  great  ware-house,  which  during  the  winter  had 
burned  quite  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  now  only  a  ruin  of 
charred  timbers  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  As  my  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  five  hundred  dollars  reward  waned,  my  interest  in  the 
nautical  characters  I  had  before  intended  to  study  increased. 
One  fellow  interested  me  particularly.  He  was  a  sailor  about 
forty  years  old  with  a  trace  of  Irish  in  his  accent,  who  had 
been  discharged  from  his  ship  about  a  month  before,  for 
drunkenness,  he  told  me.  I  happened  to  meet  him  one  even- 
ing out  on  the  pier,  and  as  wo  sat  watc  hing  the  changing 
lights,  he  began  despondently  to  toll  me  about  his  losing  his 
berth.  The  evening  was  beautifully  calm  and  the  sea  a  glow 
of  tender  lilac,  save  where  on  its  vast  pavement  the  swinging 
moon  spilled  a  great  splash  of  molten  silver. 

u  I  had  ben  drunk  the  night  before,  sure.  Hut  not  so  as  to 
interfere  with  mo  duty,  sor.  That  mornin'  we  was  agoin'  to 
unload  a  carload  of  bananas  at  that  dock  yonder  where  the 
coal  barge  is.    Well,  I  was  the  first  man  to  go  below  decks, 

an'  when  my  eyes  got  used  to  the  gloom  of  the  hold  ," 

he  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands  as  though  overcome,  "  I'd 

'a'  swore  I  seen  it!  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  jest 

coming  to  from  a  faint  up  on  deck.  Well,  I  did  swear  that  I 
had  seen  it,  an'  the  captain  swore  I  had  the  delirium  tremens, 
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an'  the  crew,  bein'  kind  o'  ugly,  swore  they  would  not  go 
below.    So  the  captain  fired  me  for  acausin'  of  the  trouble, 
an'  next  mornin'  the  crew  went  to  work  all  right.    I  haven't 
drunk  a  drop  since.    Oh,  it  was  horrible  !  " 
"  What  was  your  ship  ?  " 

"  The  '  Melek  Abel,'  from  the  Indies  with  a  cargo  of 
bananas  and  spices,"  he  replied,  as  we  rose  to  walk  back. 

The  lights  had  faded  from  both  sea  and  sky  but  the  moon 
made  the  scene  nearly  as  bright  as  day.  We  were  just 
abreast  of  the  ruined  warehouse  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
debris  under  the  fallen  roof,  something  —  two  horrible, 
gleaming  eyes,  a  head,  the  vague  outlines  of  a  huge  form,  a 
monster,  inexpressibly  hideous  in  the  blotches  of  moon- 
light that  fell  among  the  blackened  timbers  ! 

"  Do  you  see  it  ?  God  !  "  gasped  the  Irishman. 

"  Run,"  I  whispered,  "  For  men  and  lanterns  and  ropes. 
I'll  watch  it  until  you  come  back.    Hurry  !  " 

The  great  boa  (we  judged  his  length  to  be  at  least  ten 
yards,  but  it  really  did  not  greatly  exceed  twenty-six  feet) 
must  have  been  numbed  and  weakened  by  the  foreign  climate 
or  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  manage  him  as  we  did. 
We  had  gotten  him  bundled  in  a  piece  of  old  sail  cloth  and 
safely  stored  in  a  packing  case,  when  I  perceived  a  tiny 
sparkle  down  where  the  serpent  had  lain.  It  was  a  locket 
and  piece  of  chain,  scratched  and  discolored  but  still  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  to  me,  for  on  it  was  engraved  the  name 
"Clemenestra." 

The  next  morning  I  made  my  official  report  to  Miss 
Shoeber.  The  boa  constrictor  had  evidently  crept  into  the 
hold  of  the  "  Melek  Abel"  while  she  was  at  dock  in  some 
West  Indian  harbor.  There  it  had  met  my  Irish  friend  on 
the  morning  after  his  carousal  ashore.  During  the  next  day 
or  night  it  must  have  left  the  ship.  The  remainder  is  con- 
jecture, but  certainly  it  was  under  the  bridge  in  Miss  Shoe- 
ber's  grounds  on  the  morning  of  that  fatal  walk,  when  it  had 
met  Miss  Clemestra,  seized  her  by  the  head  probably,  since 
she  made  no  outcry,  and  unceremoniously  swallowed  her. 
Then  possibly  it  had  lain  dormant  in  the  ruin  of  the  ware- 
house during  the  past  weeks. 
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As  I  finished  setting  forth  my  theory,  Miss  Shoeber  fin- 
ished writing  a  cheque.  "  There,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  me, 
"  Is  five  hundred  for  poor  Clemenestra  and  five  hundred  more 
for  the  great  snake.  Have  him  sent  up  this  morning.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  fond  of  him." — 

"Miss  Shoeber  is  one  of  my  best  friends,"  finished  Ruth- 
ven,  throwing  his  cigar  into  the  fireplace.  "  The  last  time  I 
went  to  see  her,  I  found  her  in  the  great  conservatory,  where 
in  the  very  sunniest  corner,  in  a  palace  of  glass,  lay  the  boa 
constrictor." 

" — 1  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ? '  she  asked,  caressing  one  of  the  huge 
shining  coils,  'But  I  am  rather  afraid  of  you,  Monsieur  Kaa,' 
she  added,  as  he  stirred  sleepily.  And  she  closed  a  crystal 
gate,  upon  the  handsome  villain  of  my  first  case." 

Jean  Ross  I)  vine. 


H  £IMrt>  Grial  for  Emjlanb. 

An  American  maid 

At  the  Naval  Parade, 
Was  talking  with  men  from  the  "  Blake." 

And  these  men  were  saying, 

And  proofs  were  displaying, 
What  a  "cinch  "  our  great  towns  were,  to  take. 

"  Two  good  men-of-war 

Out  ten  miles  from  the  shore, 
And  up  would  go  houses  and  men  ! 

Why  you  cannot  deny  it, 

If  we  should  but  try  it — " 
But  she  simply  said,  "  What  I  again  ?  "       Z.  S.  E. 


flDosee  of  tbe  S>n>  pawnee* 


LD  Peter  Dugan's  ranch  had  not  been  a  cheerful  place 


even  in  its  best  clays.  Those  had  been  the  times  when 
cow-boys  and  Indians  were  in  their  prime,  when  grangers 
and  sheep-herders  were  unknown,  when  the  road  that  came 
down  over  the  divide  had  been  a  main-traveled  one.  Then, 
during  the  travelling  season,  three  or  four  emigrant  wagons 
passed  every  clay,  an  occasional  round-up  out-fit,  and  many 
horse  back  riders,  and  twice  every  twenty  four  hours  the 
great  four  horse  stages  would  rock  by  on  their  way  between 
the  two  forts,  that  lay  a  hundred  miles  apart,  or  the  south 
bound  coach  stop  to  change  horses  before  the  last  pull  down 
to  Fort  Fetterman,  on  the  Platte 

But  now  the  forts  were  abandoned,  travel  had  almost  ceased, 
and  the  stage  coaches  had  become  a  tri-weekly  buck  board 
whose  driver  sat  behind  a  single  small  mule.  Peter  Dugan 
had  not  been  lonely  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  nor  was  he 
lonely  now,  for  he  had  a  monkey,  more  than  a  dozen  canary- 
birds,  a  pair  of  guinea  pigs,  a  pet  deer,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
chickens,  pigeons,  cows  and  horses,  three  dogs,  a  cat,  and 
nine  goats.  To  be  sure  they  were  his  only  companions,  and 
he  had  no  neighbors  nearer  than  twenty  miles,  but  —  well 
there  was  always  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  Peter  was 
never  lonely.  Generation  after  generation  of  his  animal 
friends  rose  and  was  laid  low  as  the  years  passed.  The  poor 
little  exiled  monkey  died  of  consumption,  the  pet  deer  was 
shot  by  a  traveller,  and  Peter  himself  began  to  be  more  and 
more  troubled  by  rheumatism,  and  his  whiskers,  to  grow  more 
and  more  bushy  and  unkept. 

At  last,  one  morning,  old  Peter  did  not  get  up  at  all.  He 
lay  all  day  among  his  blankets,  with  his  poor  old  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  canaries,  and  listening  to  his  hungry  friends  with- 
out, sadly  and  helplessly.  And  at  twilight  he  began  to  call 
their  names,  faintly  and  with  long  pauses  between,  as  though 
he  were  saying  farewell.  Lovingly,  the  weak  old  voice  spoke 
the  many  names,  and  more  and  more  faintly,  until,  when  the 
night  had  fallen,  old  Peter  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  cursed  the 
howling  wolves,  in  a  soft  Irish  brogue,  as  he  thought  of  the 
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little  kids  that  had  been  born  the  day  betore.  And  when  the 
driver  of  the  buckboard  came,  he  found  the  old  man  dead. 

After  the  death  of  their  owner,  the  animals  were  either  sold 
or  given  to  the  surrounding  ranches,  but  no  one  of  them 
would  take  the  goats  (there  were  eleven  of  them  now)  even  as 
a  gift.  " They're  good  enough  lookin' goats,"  said  they,  "but 
wouldn't  be  no  use  fur  us.  They  might  be  worth  somethin' 
at  the  railroad,  but  that  is  forty  miles  away,  an'  they  ain't 
worth  the  trouble  of  gettin'  'em  there." 

So  the  ranch  on  the  Dry  Pawnee  and  the  goats  had  been 
abandoned  together.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  home  even  for  a 
goat.  The  creek  lay  a  winding  sandy  streak,  on  the  gray 
desert  of  sage-brush  that  rolled  down  from  the  divide  behind 
the  ranch  and  over  the  horizon  in  front,  monotonously,  with- 
out a  tree  or  rock  to  break  the  expanse  of  lonliness.  Occa- 
sionally a  great  flock  of  sheep,  with  its  herders  might  be  seen, 
but  the  sheep  were  gray  too,  scarcely  more  cheerful  looking 
than  animated  sage  bushes.  There  was  a  house  and  barn,  low 
one-story  buildings  of  gray  cottonwood  logs,  with  flat  dirt 
roof  from  which,  when  the  wind  blew,  the  sand  was  always 
falling  in  little  clouds,  inside  and  out,  like  a  sort  of  mummified 
rain.  There  was  very  often  wind,  and  very  seldom  any  other 
kind  of  rain.  Everything  was  gray,  even  the  sky  which  hung 
over  the  Dry  Pawnee  seemed  faded. 

It  was  on  a  gray  day  in  late  December  that  Moses  the 
eldest  billy  goat,  and  father  of  the  (lock,  lay  upon  the  barn 
roof  chewing  a  wisp  of  straw  and  regarding  the  distant  pros- 
pect. The  roof  was  accessible  to  an  active  goat  by  means  of 
an  old  lumber  pile  that  lay  behind  the  barn,  and  it  was  here 
that  Moses  and  the  mother  of  the  flock,  Nan,  were  accustomed 
to  retire  for  the  consideration  of  anything  important,  such  as 
the  weaning  of  a  kid,  or  an  attack  upon  the  barricaded  kitchen 
door,  or  the  unusual  howling  of  the  wolves  and  coyottes  the 
night  before.  Moses  was  a  fine  looking  patriarchal  old  fellow, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  beautiful  amber  colored  eyes,  like 
the  stone  called  tiger  eye,  great  scriptural-looking  horns  curl- 
ing back  from  his  forehead,  and  long  white  hair,  like  the  rest 
of  his  family,  for  they  had  a  quantity  of  aristocratic  Angora 
blood  in  their  veins. 
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Moses  and  Nan  had  good  cause  for  worry  this  December 
day.  The  barn  as  well  as  the  house  had  been  locked  up  after 
old  Peter's  death,  five  months  before,  and  so  the  little  flock  had 
no  shelter.  A  small  quantity  of  hay  had  been  left  behind  the 
barn,  but  that  had  not  lasted  long,  and  afterward  they  had 
been  troubled  to  find  a  living,  for  the  herbage  was  scant  on 
the  Dry  Pawnee.  Then  their  enemies,  the  wolves  and  co- 
yottes,  seemed  to  be  getting  more  numerous  every  day. 
Moses  had  not  slept  a  wink  the  night  before,  on  account  of 
their  howling  and  the  fear  that  they  would  attack  his  family. 
And  worst  of  all,  the  winter  was  here.  There  had  been  one 
snow  storm,  and  their  instinct  told  them  that  another  was 
about  to  come.  Moses  had  just  finished  a  bombardment  of 
the  kitchen  door,  behind  which  he  always  expected  to  find  old 
Peter  shuffling  about  his  work  and  ready  with  some  great 
hard  biscuits  to  feed  his  flock.  But  the  door  had  remained 
firm  as  usual,  and  Moses  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  hope  of  biscuits,  for  a  living.  Something  must  be 
done.  He  descended  from  his  official  Sinai  by  means  of  the 
lumber  pile,  and  led  his  flock  off  to  nibble  its  scanty  dinner, 
bleating  despondently  from  the  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
There  were  three  billy  goats,  besides  Moses  himself,  four 
nannies,  and  three  kids,  one  of  which  was  but  a  few  weeks 
old. 

That  afternoon  any  wide  awake  coyotte  on  the  Pawnee  di- 
vide might  have  seen  a  strange  sight.  A  little  procession  of 
white  figures,  eleven  in  number,  passed  slowly  up  the  big 
road  toward  the  north.  And  that  night,  in  a  little  canon,  far 
away  from  any  abode  of  man,  Moses  and  his  three  stout  sons 
bravely  stood  guard  over  the  nannies  and  the  three  kids, 
while  around  them  howled  the  wolves  and  coyotes,  and  out  of 
the  darkness  above,  fell  large  snow  flakes,  softly  and  thickly 
over  the  wanderers,  homeless  and  hungry.  The  storm  was 
not  a  severe  one,  nor  was  the  cold  intense,  but  the  snow  was 
deep  enough  to  cover  what  grass  there  was  and  to  make  the 
road  hard  for  the  goats  to  travel, 

Moses  of  the  Dry  Pawnee,  leading  his  little  tribe  on  to  some 
unknown  Canaan  which  he  seemed  hopeful  of  finding  over 
every  hill  top,  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  them  moving.  Many 
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bleats  on  the  part  of  Moses,  and  some  blows,  not  too  hard,  of 
the  head,  to  a  lingering  nanny  or  a  tired  kid,  and  some  elabor- 
ate pretences  of  having  found  something  very  good  to  eat 
just  a  little  way  ahead,  were  necessary  to  keep  the  weak 
little  women  folk  and  tired  kids  on  the  march.  It  was  hard 
to  walk  through  the  snow,  and  there  was  many  a  little  wisp 
of  grass  in  the  centre  of  a  sagebush,  that  would  have  tasted 
very  nice  to  a  hungry  nanny.  But  Moses  knew  the  danger. 
He  saw  the  lean  gray  form  lurking  in  the  rear,  ready  to  tear 
the  throat  of  the  first  who  should  fall,  and  he  scented  the 
coming  storm.  So  he  called  and  bunted  and  dissembled, 
trying  to  save  his  family,  until  he  was  nearly  exhausted. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  snow  had  begun  to  fall 
and  the  wind,  rising,  to  drift  that  which  was  on  the  ground. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  blizzard. 

Moses  stopped  and  snorted,  and  the  goats  crowded  up 
together  in  fear.  A  dark  form  was  coming  towards  them 
through  the  snow  and  Moses  thought  he  could  detect  the 
smell  of  a  wolf.  When  the  creature  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  them  Moses  charged  towards  it.  It  sprang  aside  with 
a  bark  of  alarm  then  turning  bayed  the  strange  white 
figures  lustily.  But  not  in  the  voice  of  a  wolf,  but  in  the 
deep  honest  tones  that  Moses  knew  well.  It  was  Blarney, 
their  dead  master's  old  sheep  dog,  who  had  been  taken,  after 
old  Peter  died,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  home  to  his  children  for  a 
play  fellow. 

"  I  wonder  where  Blarney  is  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  stand- 
ing on  the  verandah  of  the  "  big  house  "  at  the  L  K  ranch,  as 
the  first  flakes  of  snow  came  falling  out  of  the  gray  clouds. 

"  He  goes  hunting  for  jack-rabbits  'most  every  afternoon 
and  I  s'pose  he  hasn't  come  home  yet  mother."  Answered 
Jessica,  her  little  yellow  haired  daughter  There  were  three 
of  the  Lawrence  children,  Robert  and  Pricilla,  aged  thirteen 
and  twelve  respectively,  and  Jessica,  the  youngest,  aged  eight. 

'*  We  are  going  to  have  a  real  dear  old  snowy  Christmas, 
aren't  we  mother!  "  exclaimed  Pricilla,  as  they  watched  the 
men  bringing  in  the  armfuls  of  fat  pitch  pine  to  the  shelter 
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of  the  kitchen  porch,  so  that  there  might  be  no  lack  of  fuel 
during  the  coming  storm. 

Up  beside  the  kitchen  door  hung  a  big  white  turkey  and 
from  the  pleasant  warm  looking  interior  came  the  odor  of 
mince  pies  newly  baked,  and  of  other  good  cheer,  for  it  was 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  and  Hannah,  the  cook,  was 
getting  ready  for  her  Christmas  dinner. 

The  sitting  room  in-the  "  big  house"  was  a  wide,  low  apart- 
ment, with  rugs  on  the  hard  wood  floor,  a  piano  in  one  corner 
and  a  tall  lamp,  and  a  couch  with  many  pillows  and  furs  upon 
it,  all  of  which  things  made  it  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered 
and  discussed  by  the  few  cow-boys  who  had  looked  upon  its 
glories.  Around  the  piano,  on  this  Christmas  eve,  stood  the 
three  Lawrence  children,  while  their  governess,  Miss  Preston, 
played  an  accompaniment  to  their  singing,  and  their  father 
and  mother  sat  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  the  lamps,  watching 
them.  The  rich  pine  knots  blazed  gloriously  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, and  without  howled  the  rising  blizzard. 

"It  came  upon  the  mid-night  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold  ; 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  all  gracious  King  ; 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing." 

As  they  finished  singing  and  the  last  notes  of  the  piano 
were  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  storm,  a  sound  of  confused  bark- 
ing was  heard  out  in  the  darkness,  then  a  bleat,  then  another, 
and  another,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  until  there  was  a  patter 
of  sharp  little  hoofs  on  the  verandah  floor. 

"For  the  lan's  sakes!"  exclaimed  Hannah,  throwing  open 
the  front  door  and  letting  in  a  small  snow  storm,  "  Look  out 
here,  please  ma'am.    Ef  it  ain't  a  circus!" 

The  first  thing  that  met  their  gaze,  as  they  ran  to  the  door, 
was  Blarney,  coated  with  snow  and  wagging  his  tail  violently 
to  gain  a  welcome  for  his  rescued  friends.  Behind  him  were 
eleven  goats,  crowded  up  on  the  verandah  for  shelter,  their 
yellow  eyes  gleaming  in  the  lamp  light,  like  those  of  so  many 
great  white  owls.  One  of  them  gave  a  plaintive  hungry 
bleat  and  started  forward  towards  the  warm-looking  doorway. 
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Oh  do  see  the  dear  cold  little  lamb!"  cried  Jessica, 
catching  sight  of  the  youngest  kid. 

"Well,  where  could  they  have  come  from!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lawrence, 

"Why  they  are  Blarney's  Christmas  presents  to  us"  said 
Pricilla  "  Oh  mayn't  we  keep  them  father?" 

"  Yes  father,  do  please  let  us,"  cried  the  other  children, 
rushing  to  their  father  ready  to  wheedle  and  coax,  until  the 
last  stronghold  should  be  captured. 

"  Yes  of  course  we  will  keep  them,  for  tonight,  and  take 
care  of  them  until  the  storm  is  over,  but  hardly  longer  than 
that,  for  they  must  belong  to  some-one,"  replied  Mr.  Lawrence, 
as  he  put  on  his  hat  and  ulster,  prepared  to  get  some  of  the 
men  and  with  their  assistance  to  dispose  of  the  goats. 

"  I  am  almost  sure"  said  Mr.  Lawrence  to  his  wife,  as  they 
were  putting  presents  in  the  children's  stockings  after  their 
owners  were  safely  in  bed  —  "I  am  almost  sure  that  these 
goats  of  Blarney's  are  the  ones  that  were  left  down  at  poor 
old  Dugan's  ranch,  and  if  they  are,  of  course  we  can  keep 
them.  They  will  be  entertaining  for  the  ehildren  and  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  there  is  plenty  to  feed  them  around 
the  ranch,  But  I  don't  see  how  they  ever  found  their  way  up 
here," 

But  Moses  knew  how  they  got  there,  and  in  the  warm 
depths  of  the  big  shed,  with  plenty  of  good  hay  for  food  and 
bedding  he  and  his  family  munched  contentedly,  between  the 
thick  log  walls,  while  the  blizzard  raged  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oaken  doors.  And  having  administered  punishment  to  a 
youngster  who  was  crowding,  Moses  sought  a  deep  hole  in 
the  hay  and  closed  his  amber  eyes  in  slumber,  feeling  that  he 
had  found  a  good  home;  and  would  have  felt,  had  he  known 
ths  season,  that  this  was  indeed  a  happy  Christmas  for  those 
who,  the  night  before,  had  been  homeless. 

Pricilla  had  carried  the  smallest  kid  into  the  kitchen  for 
some  warm  milk,  and  as  she  was  bearing  it  back  to  the  others, 
she  met  Panther,  the  night-herder,  carrying  a  lantern.  All 
that  Christmas  night,  the  herder  tried  to  remember  some- 
thing. He  thought  of  the  slender  little  figure  in  blue  ging- 
ham, with  the  lantern  light  falling  upon  her  beautiful  solemn 
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eyes,  and  upon  the  thick  braids  of  shining  hair  hanging  down 
by  each  cheek,  and,  tenderly  held  in  her  arms,  upon  the  little 
white  kid  with  his  drooping  ears. 

"What  did  that  Perciller  put  me  in  mind  of?"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Something  I  see  somewhar'.  Must  'a'  been  in 
the  "  Stock  Report." 

But  it  had  not  been  there.  Perhaps  in  a  church  far  back 
in  the  east,  where,  years  before,  when  he  himself  had  been  a 
child,  he  had  gone  with  his  mother — perhaps,  he  had  seen 
standing  above  the  fair  linen  of  the  altar-cloth,  in  the  blaze 
of  the  candles,  and  among  the  flowers,  a  great  statue  of  the 
Christ,  in  splendid  robes  and  with  a  sad  beautiful  face,  bear- 
ing in  his  holy  arms  a  little  rescued  lamb.    Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


Cbrietmas  j£x>e. 

Starlight  and  the  clear  sky 
Wind  whispers  through  the  pine-tops. 
What  doth  she  bring  from  out  the  night, 
Sighing  so,  then  subsiding  ? 

Time,  hoary  headed,  gaunt, 
With  sickle  rends  the  great  curtain. 
What  vision  is  this  of  the  night, 
While  still  the  Earth  sleeps  on  ? 

One  brilliant  orb,  a  solitaire,  is  set 
Within  the  deep  blue  firmament  — a  gem 
In  Nature's  starry  diadem  —  whilst  round 
It  satellites  of  lesser  radiance  shine. 
Though  moving  not  they  seem  to  move  as  if 
Directed  by  a  grand  harmonious  plan  ; 
Though  voiceful  not,  in  pensive  cadence,  chant 
In  unknown  key  an  unknown  litany. 

Pray,  soul,  is  this  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Or  is  it  but  the  sighing  of  the  trees  ? 

Methinks  I  see  the  stellar  concourse  cease 

Its  grand  processional ;  the  lesser  orbs 

Form  round  their  chief  in  strangest  symmetry. 
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But  lo  !  the  center  of  the  dom6d  heights 
Is  rent  in  twain  and  Vulcan  sends  his  bolts 
Of  forked,  darting  fire,  this  way,  now  that  ; 
From  out  the  realms  of  Dark  and  Light 
The  level  clouds  sail  upward  —  as  they  come, 
Roll  o'er  and  o'er  each  other  and  the  peal 
Of  elements  conflicting  breaks  upon 
The  midnight  air. 

Then  stillness  reigns  again. 

See  yonder  clouds  with  their  voluminous  folds 
Of  dazzling  white  beneath  the  spangled  vault 
Of  heaven  —  vast,  still,  impenetrable  space. 
With  what  majestic  grace  they  move  along, 
And  slow,  upward  and  onward.    Surely  now 
The  realms  of  nature  are  In  grand  accord, 
And  perfect  peace  prevails,  for  things  both  great 
And  small  break  out  in  timid  song,  as  if 
Afraid  of  their  unwonted  boldness  —  while 
On  every  hand  spontaneous  music  springs. 

The  heavens  above  accept  the  portent  ;  wide 
And  high  the  tuneful  blast  is  blown  afar 
To  the  four  quarters.    Answers  East  to  North 
And  North  to  West  and  West  to  South  again  ; 
In  centric  circles  moves  the  line  of  song 
And  cloudland  follows  song  in  harmony 
Around  the  Zenith  Star. 

Pray  tell  what  means  this  mighty  concourse?  Meet 
The  stars  to  crown  their  leader  king  ?  Or  doth 
The  universe  draw  to  its  center  all 
The  wealth  of  sight  and  sound  and  motion  which 
The  ages  hoard  ? 

Hark,  soul  I  —  as  billows  broadly  roll 
Melodious  base  from  side  to  side  of  the 
High  dome*d  empyrean  —  hark  the  sound 
Of  sweetest  viol,  timbrel,  flute  and  all 
The  many  instruments  aerial. 
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Hark,  Soul  !  From  whence  comes  the  response  ? 
What  strange 

And  lovely  anthem  rises  on  the  crest 
Of  this  tempestuous  sea  of  sound,  like  oil 
Which  poured  on  troubled  waters,  as  it  goes 
Subdues  the  deep  and  brings  desired  repose  ? 
Hark,  Soul ! 

"  A  happy  host,  a  blessed  throng, 
A  message  clear  we  waft  along  ; 
In  Bethlehem  below  is  born, 
A  Son  of  Man  and  King  of  Men. 

The  joyful  tidings  now  we  bring 
And  blessed  benediction  sing ; 
In  Bethlehem  peace  be  to  Him, 
Peace  be  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men." 

Behold  the  heavenly  throng  in  arms  arrayed, 
Wrought  in  Jehovah's  armories  !  Behold 
The  choiring  angels  !  List !  What  is't  they  sing  ? 
'Tis  "  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men  ! " 

I  know  thee  now,  thou  astral  Beacon,  thou 
Whose  penetrating  ray  hath  pierced  the  span 
Of  ages,  tipped  the  mountain-tops  of  life, 
Far  in  the  darkness,  with  thy  beams  of  hope. 
I  know  Thee  !  Thou  art  Bethlehem's  Natal  Star ! 

I  know  thee,  white  robed  host,  enticing  from 
Your  harps  and  timbrels  beauteous  melody, 
Whilst  silver-throated  singers  freely  fling 
To  the  wide  heaven  the  precious  notes  of  song 
Distilled  from  bliss  beyond  all  mortal  ken  ! 
I  know  you,  one  and  all,  ye  Heralds  of 
My  future  King  ! 

W.  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  '98. 


Bowsler* 


NE  of  the  pleasantest  memories  which  I  have  centres 


around  a  little  flock  of  Welsh  ponies  which  in  my 
younger  days  it  was  my  agreeable  duty  to  care  for.  I  had 
seen  it  grow  from  two  wild  and  shaggy  individuals,  just 
from  their  mountain  home  in  Wales,  into  a  quite  tame  and 
gentle  family  of  five  members.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
was  Bowsler. 

One  crisp  autumn  morning  as  I  was  about  to  attend  to  my 
duties,  I  passed  by  a  small  pasture  where  I  had  kept  one 
of  the  ponies  confined  for  some  time.  In  the  centre  I 
noticed  a  curious  mouse-colored  ball,  apparently  inanimate 
and  belonging  to  the  frost-covered  ground  about  it.  With 
an  inkling  as  to  its  nature,  I  slowly  approached  but 
with  increasing  suspicion  as  I  saw  it  continue  heedless  of  my 
presence.  Little  need  of  my  fears,  for  at  the  first  slight 
touch  of  my  toe  it  resolved  itself  like  a  flash  into  four  long 
slender  legs,  a  pretty  head  and  a  plump  little  body,  made  so 
by  its  thickly  matted  hair.  My  delight  and  surprise  knew 
no  bounds  and  from  that  time  on  a  warm  acquaintance  sprang 
up  between  the  little  mouse-colored  ball  and  me.  The  tiny 
little  creature  waltzed  around  on  its  small  pointed  hoofs, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  looking  nervously  from 
right  to  left.  At  first  it  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  me  from  its  mother,  but  a  soft  whinny  and  the 
parent  herself  appearing  settled  the  matter.  The  two  were 
evidently  more  than  anxious  to  cultivate  undisturbed  the 
acquaintance  which  had  so  recently  begun,  and  so  I  left  them. 

During  the  morning  I  was  thinking  of  a  name  for  the  pony 
colt.  None  of  the  names  occurring  in  stories  seemed  to  suit, 
but  the  name  "  Bowsler,"  which  I  had  picked  up  somewhere, 
had  a  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  cunning  little  animal 
which  secured  its  adoption  without  much  consideration. 

Most  animals  at  this  age  are  content  to  sleep,  and  care  little 
for  the  world  about  them,  but  Bowsler  showed  a  craving  for 
knowledge  which  was  truly  remarkable.  I  had  set  a  pail  of 
warm  bran  mash  before  the  mother  and  it  was  not  long 
before  her  extreme  relish  for  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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colt.  The  pail  with  its  iron  hoops  was  for  some  time  an 
object  of  suspicion,  but  finally  overcoming  this,  it  sidled  up 
to  its  mother's  neck  and  shyly  thrust  its  nose  into  the  pail. 
The  sticky,  slimy  mash  adhering  to  its  tender  mouth  caused 
it  to  start  back  indignant  and  clean  its  little  muzzle  by  a  vig- 
orous rubbing  against  its  fore  legs.  This  was  enough  for 
lesson  number  one,  but  she  could  not  be  outdone  and  each 
day  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  until  the  pony  was  greatly 
elated  to  find  that  she  could  successfully  manage  a  mouthful 
of  bran.  After  that  this  article  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
its  diet,  although  quite  as  much  hung  to  her  nostrils  and  lips 
as  ever  found  its  way  down  her  throat.  Bowler  now  assailed 
without  fear  anything  that  her  mother  considered  fit  to  eat, 
but  usually  with  ludicrous  blunders  and  sorry  mishaps. 

Not  long  after  she  had  mastered  the  proper  treatment  of 
bran  mash  another  item  for  consideration  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  oats.  These  were  the  cause  of  many  moments 
of  vexation  and  pain.  The  difficulty  with  bran  had  simply 
been  a  matter  of  careful  swallowing,  but  these  oats  —  vile, 
tormenting,  prickly  things — ,  could  not  be  tasted  until  after  a 
hard,  laborious  chewing.  They  were  always  embedding 
themselves  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  mouth,  making 
the  beginner  feel  as  if  she  was  trying  to  chew  burdocks  or 
cactus  leaves.  It  was  indeed  a  serious  matter  for  it  was  a 
task  which  evidently  had  to  be  accomplished  as  the  mother 
was  more  eager  for  this  kind  of  food  than  any  other,  and 
daily  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  it.  Any  ordinary  animal 
would  have  been  discouraged,  but  not  so  with  Bowsler.  She 
had  to  proceed  by  steps,  and  steps  of  painful  slowness.  Oft- 
times  she  could  be  seen  gazing  despondently,  almost  mourn- 
fully, into  a  pail  which  contained  the  hated  food.  She  would 
be  slowly  and  carefully  working  her  jaws,  a  few  of  the  edible 
tacks  unconsciously  slipping  away  from  the  painful  grinding 
process.  Occasionally  she  jerked  or  twitched  her  head  from 
anger  or  sudden  irritation.  Perhaps  there  would  be  an 
armistice  of  several  days  between  attacks,  either  in  the  hope 
of  time  erasing  the  memory  of  a  former  struggle,  with  a  con- 
sequent vacancy  for  fresh  courage  and  determination,  or  for 
allowing  a  lacerated  gum  and  other  tender  spots  to  heal.  At 
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the  end  of  some  weeks  Bowsler  wore  a  ealm,  satisfied,  even 
triumphant  expression,  for  she  could  now  peacefully  stand 
with  half-closed  eyes  and  munch  in  contentment  a  generous 
mouthful  of  oats.  It  was  indeed  a  triumph,  for  most  pam- 
pered pets  of  equine  civilization  know  only  the  taste  of  milk 
at  an  age  as  young  as  her's. 

There  was  another  little  problem  in  mastication  which  was 
somewhat  troublesome.  Perhaps  Bowsler  would  not  like  to 
have  it  mentioned,  but  the  historian's  duty  is  a  stern  one. 
She  quite  early  learned  to  crop  the  tender  short  grass  of  the 
pasture,  and  her  skill  in  this  branch  of  education  was  com- 
mendable quite  beyond  her  years,  but  the  matter  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  hay  or  long,  dry,  standing  grass  was  a 
different  thing.  If  she  had  been  willing  to  learn  by  example 
instead  of  depending  upon  individual  research  she  would  have 
entered  upon  the  business  much  more  propitiously.  She 
proceeded  with  a  wisp  of  hay  as  a  small  boy  does  with  a  stick 
of  candy,  beginning  at  one  end,  ami  by  short  bites  and 
crunches  gradually  disposing  of  it.  Hut  the  folly  of  this 
method  was  early  discovered,  for  the  great  amount  of  time 
and  exertion  which  it  required,  produced  a  need  of  nutriment 
faster  than  it  supplied  it,  so  it  fell  into  disuse  as  soon  as  that 
more  approved  plan  was  discovered  of  seizing  the  wisp  nearer 
the  middle,  and  then  by  a  series  of  rotary  movements  of  the 
jaws  and  lips  it  was  transformed  it  into  a  ball,  when  concerted 
action  and  saliva  could  do  their  proper  work. 

Amusing  spectacles  were  Bowsler's  first  few  attempts  at 
rolling.  The  feat,  as  the  mother  performed  it,  consisted  of 
laborious,  and  somewhat  clumsy  movements  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  gratifying  and  complete  massage. 

But  as  Bowsler  had  not  yet  learned  to  know  the  real 
delight  of  rolling  she  could  only  be  expected  to  give  a  per- 
formance worthy  of  her  mother's  example.  It  happened  one 
day  that  Bowsler  was  giving  vent  to  her  exuberance  by  dash- 
ing gaily  to  and  fro  about  the  pasture.  Suddenly  espying 
her  mother  rolling  back  and  forth  with  great  zest  upon  a 
grassy  plot,  Bowsler  decided,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  for  her  to  do.  So,  watching  her 
mother  intently  as  she  came  running  towards  her,  she  scarcely 
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came  to  a  standstill  before  she  threw  herself  sideways  on  the 
ground.  She  there  gave  an  exhibition  which  resembled  more 
the  death  agonies  of  a  stuck  pig  than  one  which  was  under- 
taken in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment.  Unhindered  by  weight 
and  an  excess  of  muscle,  her  feet  were  striking  the  ground 
slap,  bang,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. She  stopped  only  from  lack  of  breath,  and  was  then 
quite  chagrined  to  see  her  mother  shaking  her  head  after 
just  completing  her  third  semi-revolution. 

There  were  a  few  existing  conditions  that  Bowsler  had  a 
hard  time  getting  used  to.  One  of  these  were  the  grasshop- 
pers. She  would  be  peacefully  browsing  when  a  small  object 
would  jump  up  in  front  of  her  with  a  snap,  always  startling 
her,  and  sometimes  even  alighting  with  prickly  claws  on  her 
face  or  legs.  She  could  not  submit  to  such  indignities  with- 
out a  struggle,  so  she  straightway  commenced  a  warfare 
against  them.  Those  that  jumped  up  in  front  of  her  she 
would  give  chase  to,  trying  to  seize  them  in  her  mouth.  If 
she  saw  one  at  rest  she  would  attempt  to  crush  it  by  stealth- 
ily reaching  out  a  fore  leg  and  bringing  it  down  quickly  on 
the  annoyer.  Neither  mode  was  usually  successful  and  so 
she  took  the  matter  philosophically,  according  to  her  custom, 
with  the  thought  that,  "what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured." 
One  serious  mistake  that  Bowsler  early  made,  was  supposing 
that  whatever  did  not  obstruct  vision  would  not  obstruct 
bodily  passage,  consequently  she  one  day  came  to  grief  with 
the  fence.  This  was  rather  an  ornamental  affair  of  small 
iron  bars,  curved  over  at  the  top,  and  supported  upon  three 
parallel  lengths  of  wood.  Bowsler  was  charging  about  the 
pasture  in  her  usual  gay  and  reckless  fashion,  thinking  no 
doubt,  she  could  sweep  all  before  her.  In  the  course  of  her 
dashing  she  got  headed  for  this  fence.  Quite  ignoring  its 
presence,  she  kept  on.  A  sudden  crash,  a  grunt,  a  rebound 
of  some  four  feet,  and  Bowsler  lay  curled  up  in  a  limp  mass, 
crestfallen  and  bruised.  There  was  no  more  joy  that  day  for 
her  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  she  would  not  approach 
the  fence.  When  she  did  venture  near  it  she  never  quite 
touched  it,  for  she  feared  its  deadly  influence  extended  for 
some  distance.    Later,  however,  she  became  more  kindly 
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disposed  toward  the  fence,  for  in  several  places  it  was  high 
enough  above  the  ground  to  permit  a  squeezing  through. 
Thus  Bowsler  secured  food  for  both  body  and  mind,  by  being 
introduced  to  a  greater  variety  of  entertainment  and  a  more 
luxuriant  feeding  ground,  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the 
pasture. 

This  last  may  be  considered  the  end  of  Bowsler's  pasture 
experiences  for  nothing  of  note  occurred  until  the  weather 
became  cold  enough  for  mother  and  colt  to  be  taken  into  the 
barn  for  the  winter.  A  large  box  stall  was  set  apart  for  their 
dwelling  place,  and  it  was  while  Bowsler  was  here  that  we 
got  well  acquainted.  A  visit  of  any  kind  was  welcome  to  the 
little  pony  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  freedom  Her 
confidence  was  first  gained  by  offerings  of  sugar,  which, 
taken  shyly  at  first,  she  soon  learned  to  like.  A  lump  of 
sugar  became  a  morning  greeting  which  gave  unmistakable 
offense  if  neglected. 

Bowsler  and  her  mother  were  privileged  characters,  and 
when  I  would  swing  open  their  small  door  in  the  morning 
they  would  rush  joyfully  out,  to  wander  at  will  through  the 
barn  while  I  was  tending  to  the  rest  of  the  ponies.  It  was 
while  thus  free  that  many  funny  incidents  occurred  of  which 
Bowsler  was  the  heroine.  She  was  always  curious  and  there 
was  much  in  the  barn  to  arouse  a  colt's  curiosity.  A  broad, 
winding  incline  from  the  carriage  room  to  the  stables  was 
covered  with  tan-bark,  and  when  it  was  discovered  to  be 
harmless,  Bowsler  took  great  amusement  in  running  up  and 
down  it,  often  continuing  her  rush  clear  to  the  end  of  a  long- 
passage  way,  at  the  rear  of  a  line  of  cow  stables.  Such  bold- 
ness aroused  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  all  the  other  inmates, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  evidenced  their  feelings  in 
various  ways.  Bowsler  had  to  constantly  elude  a  vicious 
bite  or  sly  kick  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should 
adopt  some  ways  of  getting  revenge.  She  was  small  and 
insignificant  in  an  open  conflict,  but  she  had  her  satisfaction 
in  many  ways.  If  there  was  an  empty  stall  next  to  one 
which  an  enemy  cccupied,  Bowsler  would  seize  upon  it  and 
then,  safe  from  all  injury,  would  reach  around  and  administer 
bites,  or  seize  the  tail  of  her  victim  for  a  sharp  pull.  Even 
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her  presence,  so  tantalizingly  out  of  reach,  would  often  drive 
a  horse  or  cow  to  distraction. 

One  black  pony,  who  was  confined  in  a  stall  by  two  bars 
across  its  front,  had  ample  opportunity  for  expressing  any 
ugly  feelings  which  he  bore  the  little  colt.  He  seldom  failed 
of  using  a  chance  for  siezing  the  colt's  mane  with  his  teeth 
and  giving  as  good  a  mauling  as  possible.  Bowsler's  re- 
venge for  this  treatment  came  one  day  in  a  rather  unexpected 
and  unintentional  way!  A  broom,  much  frayed  out  and 
brushy,  offered  a  tempting  plaything  for  Bowsler.  She  would 
seize  a  few  of  the  stalks  at  a  time  and  take  great  delight  in 
pulling  them  out,  or  tireing  of  this,  would  try  to  get  them 
loose  by  keeping  a  tight  hold  on  them  and  swinging  the 
handle  of  the  broom  vigorously  about.  The  affair,  by 
chance,  took  place  in  front  of  the  black  pony's  stall.  The 
broom  handle  had  not  moved  around  Bowsler's  head  very 
long  before  one  of  the  erratic  sweeps  lit  whack  !  upon  the 
head  of  her  tormentor,  who  had  been  closing  watching  the 
whole  performance. 

An  event  which  did  not  contribute  quite  as  much  to 
Bowsler's  enjoyment  as  the  above  was  a  mis-appropriation  of 
the  water-trough.  One  of  the  cows  had  got  loose,  and,  espy- 
ing Bowsler  on  one  of  her  rounds  of  inspection,  decided  upon 
chastiseing  her.  With  lowered  head  the  cow  approached 
the  pony,  and  Bowsler  in  trying  to  escape  was  forced  near 
the  water-trough.  She  tried  to  get  clear  of  it  by  jumping, 
but  the  trough  was  wider  or  the  jump  shorter  than  she  had 
counted  on,  so  Bowsler  ingloriously  descended  kerplunk  !  in- 
to the  icy  water.  The  cow  would  have  had  a  more  serious 
revenge  than  she  had  desired  to  inflict  if  I  had  not  heard  the 
splash  and  pulled  Bowsler  dripping  and  scared  from  her  icy 
bath.  She  was  a  sorry  sight.  Her  unusually  soft  and  furry 
coat  was  laid  flat  and  she  coughed  and  sneezed  from  too 
great  quantities  of  water  in  wrong  places. 

This  is  the  worst  thing  that  I  can  remember  happening  to 
Bowsler.  From  that  day  to  this  she  has  lived  a  tranquil  life. 
When  I  last  saw  her  I  could  hardly  recognize  my  old  pet.  A 
little  colt,  small  and  cunning  as  she  once  was,  kept  close  to 
her  side,  and  though  she  has  lost  her  playfulness  and  some 
of  her  cunning  ways,  her  finely  formed  head  had  lost  none 
of  its  beauty  and  there  was  that  gentle,  soft  look  in  her 
eyes  which  early  won  me  to  her.  J.  F.  Ferry. 


"  They  came  unto  a  land  in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

Come  !  we'll  stay  forevermore 
On  this  blissful  dreamland  shore, 
Wafted  by  a  peaceful  sea, 
Where  all  is  mild  melancholy. 
Where  the  elves  about  us  creep, 
Where  are  murmurings  low  and  deep, 
Where  the  gentle  mermaids  weep, 
And  sing  and  sigh  and  softly  sleep. 

Come  !  moor  our  bark  upon  this  land 
In  the  yellow  rifting  sand  ; 
Here  forever  may  we  dwell, 
Resting  in  the  amber  light 
On  beds  of  asphodel  — 
All  else  is  blackness  everywhere 
In  the  mellow,  languid  air  — 
Without  care,  or  sense  of  sight. 

Stay,  my  brothers  !  would  ye  roam 
From  our  beds  of  careless  ease, 
From  our  quiet  dreamland  home, 
None  to  hinde  r,  nonr  to  please. 
Only  know  the  bliss  of  Rest, 
In  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
By  her  gentle  hand  caressed 
Music  here  so  soft,  doth  seem. 

Calmer  far  than  cloudless  skies, 
Or  the  rippling  of  a  stream, 
Softer  than  the  gentlest  sighs, 
Balmier  than  the  mellow  moon 
Or  the  sunlight's  golden  beam 
In  an  autumn  afternoon  ; 
O,  rest,  my  brothers,  on  this  shore 
And  may  we  toil  and  stray  on  more. 

F.  Skinner. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


"  Her  Note." 

A  quaintly  shapen  little  note  ; 
A  drop  of  frozen  blood 
And  flecks  of  gold 
Its  seal. 

Dear  words,  dear  words,  last  night  she  wrote  ; 

A  baby  violet  bud 

The  sheets  enfold  ; 
Her  fingers  plucked  the  flower  —  Her  note. 

The  paper,  softly  azure  tinted, 

As  the  dome  at  even  tide  ; 

More  beautiful  her  thoughts 

Than  holy  stars 
By  angels  newly  minted  ; 

Tall  slender  b's  and  p's  and  Fs, 

Like  fair  cathedral  spires 

Against  pale  evening  skies, 

As  mirrored  in  still  waters, 

Are  q's  and  g's  and  y  s  ; 

Like  hedgerows,  m's  and  n's  and  i's  ; 

All  in  the  garden  of  her  note.  /. 

My  Friend  The  Philosopher. 

It  had  been  a  long  trudge  up  the  hill  through  the  snow,  and  we 
were  thirsty.  So  when  we  were  come  into  my  Friend's  study  (or, 
as  he  would  be  flattered,  his  studio)  we  had  delicious  cold  water  to 
sup  with  silver  spoons,  anaemic,  hollow-chested  spoons  that  had 
been  his  grandmother's,  and  were  worn  thin  and  delicate  like  an 
old  maid's  hands.  A  great  heap  of  coals  glowed  in  the  fire-place, 
with  colors  as  ecstaticly  vivid  as  those  of  an  opera  scene,  a  sym- 
phony of  yellows  and  crimsons  with  flickerings  of  violet,  like  the 
sound  of  the  violins.  And  the  room  was  dark  save  for  the  light  of 
the  coals,  a  twilight  drunken  with  red  wine  ;  that  left  ordinary  things 
vague  enough  to  be  beautiful,  and  that  did  not  contradict  me  when 
I  reincarnated  Israel  and  pretended  that  he  wore  sandals,  and  a 
robe  of  white  linen.  It  was  Saturday,  to-morrow  would  come  the 
long  sleep  of  Sunday  morning,  we  had  the  whole  evening  before 
us  for  conversation  until  we  should  have  heard  the  great  Seminary 
clock  whine  many  times  about  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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''Anyone  who  thinks  must  be  fond  of  arguments,"  said  Israel, 
"  They  are  thought-duets,  and  except  the  music  of  Silence  there  is 
none  sweeter  than  the  music  of  Truth,  the  expressed  thoughts  of  a 
reasoning  man." 

The  root  of  the  Tree  of  knowledge  is  the  recognition  of  infinite 
possibility;  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  in  the  world  Perhaps." 

"  Some  small  evils  are  the  result  of  every  good  change,  they  are 
the  friction  of  a  great  reform  ;  the  People  that  went  out  of  Egypt 
got  very  foot-sore,  before  it  reached  Canaan." 

"  A  child  studying  physiology  made  a  horrible  discovery;  that 
within  his  mother's  breast  were  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  ;  that  her 
beautiful  brown  hair  covered  a  skull,  the  very  symbol  of  the  grave; 
that  her  eyes,  with  a  light  in  them  soft  and  holy  as  the  Madonna's 
own,  shone  from  the  hideous  sockets  of  a  death's  head  ;  that  her 
warm  lips,  pressed  against  his  forehead,  concealed  that  frightful 
grin  of  naked  teeth,  corruption's  most  horrible  detail,  with  which 
man's  mortality  cringes  in  the  face  of  Eternity. 

"  Truth  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  full  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

"There  may  be  such  a  quality  as  self-conceit,  and  there  may  be 
such  an  animal  as  a  conceited  man.  In  fact  I  suppose  there  is, 
just  as  there  are  blue  diamonds  and  white  black  birds,  but  he  is 
a  rare  speciman,  few  of  us  have  ever  seen  one  I  think.  Men  are 
often  egotistical,  which  is  to  say,  they  talk  too  much  of  themselves; 
or,  as  Webster  further  defines  it.  tin  y  think  too  much  concerning 
themselves;  but  here  he  approaches  the  bounds  of  the  unknown, 
for  it  is  but  hypothesis  to  say  tli.it  a  man  can  think  too  much  con- 
ing himself.  Egotism  and  conceit  are  very  different.  One  is  a 
measure  of  quantity,  the  other  of  quality.  Egotism  is  the  amount 
one  says  or  otherwise  expresses  about  himself,  conceit  the  quality 
of  the  opinion.  Then  there  is  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  con- 
ceited, who  pretends  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  as  he  might 
pretend  to  be  well  dressed,  though  his  underclothing  is  in  rags;  but 
he  knows  his  soul,  as  he  knows  his  shirt  ;  he  knows  its  smallness 
and  meanness  and  disease,  and  he  is  humble  before  his  dog.  But 
why  acknowledge  himself  before  men,  why  acknowledge  his  brother 
the  felon,  or  his  sister  who  is  found  in  the  river?  No  one  else 
does.  It  would  be  almost  improper.  He  might  be  arrested  for 
indecency.  Therefor  he  pretends,  and  if  he  be  skillful,  he  is  re- 
spected accordingly.  And  also  there  is  self-consciousness,  the 
manifestation  of  which  is  always  hailed  as  conceit  by  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  anything,  to  be  conscious  of  them- 
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selves.  However,  long  live  the  myth.  What  torture  it  would  be, 
for  us  who  know  what  envy  is,  not  to  be  able  to  look  up  at  one 
who  is  greater  or  wiser  or  more  beautiful  than  we,  and  say.  ,;  But 
he  is  so  damned  conceited,  which  thank  the  Lord  I  am  not." 

"What  we  call  moonlight  is  in  reality  reflected  sunshine  ;  so  that 
quality  in  others  which  we  call  self-conceit  is  for  the  most  part  but 
the  reflected  fire  of  our  own  envious  ambition." 

Jean  Ross  In  inc. 

The  River  of  Life. 

High  on  a  great  grey  cliff  I  stood,  and  as  I  stood,  there  swept 
past  a  dark  Dream.  In  the  dread  darkness  that  fell  then,  his 
wings  crashed  terribly,  and  as  he  passed  it  seemed  that  the  barren 
crag  changed  to  a  fleecy  cloud,  and  the  fleecy  cloud  in  turn  to  a 
dark  deep  bank  of  mist,  on  which  I  stood.  Beside  me  lightnings 
flashed  and  thunders  roared  and  a  great  Hand  of  tire  rushed  down 
and  rent  the  mass  asunder.  Then  beneath  I  saw  a  vast  warm 
plain  and  in  its  bosom  nestled  grey  cities,  but  a  great  stream 
flowed  slussrishlv  through  it.  and  on  the  stream  were  crafts  of 
many  kinds.  Then  the  lightnings  flashed  and  the  thunders  roared, 
and  from  Heaven  a  pillar  of  fire,  blinding,  terrible,  rushed  down 
and  seething  struck  the  water.  Great  was  the  turmoil  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  for  fear.  When  I  looked  again  the  bright  sun  shone  on 
the  plain,  and  the  river  flowed  on  as  before,  slowly,  heavily,  but 
there  were  few  crafts  floating  there,  and  out  of  the  deep  Heaven  I 
heard  a  Voice  deep  and  terrible,  which  said, 

"Mortal,  knowst  thou  this  stream  ?  " 

And  I  answered,  "  Xo.  " 

Then  the  gray  mass  closed  thickly  about  me  and  whirling  I  de- 
scended, down,  down,  down  with  the  vast  Gulf  below.  Suddenlv 
there  rang  out  a  trumpet  call,  vibrant  from  the  Heavenly  Bronze. 
Reverberating  it  ran°:  throuo-h  the  hollow  cloud,  and  the  cloud 
opened.  Below  me  lay  the  plain  as  before,  but  this  plain  was  foul 
and  dank  and  horrible,  and  a  river  flowed  through  it  likewise,  and 
many  crafts  floated  thereon.  The  sedge-grass  nestled  upon  the 
bank,  and  the  wind  sighed  wearily.  Then  out  of  Heaven  shot  a 
Hand,  and  in  the  hand  was  a  fiery  torch  that  blazed  afar.  Then 
the  Hand  smote  upon  the  river  with  the  fiery  torch  and  the  river 
opened,  and  I  saw  deep  down  into  the  doom  of  Hell  but  the  craft 
that  the  river  had  floated  I  saw  no  more. 

Then  out  of  Hell  rose  a  Voice  that  said  in  tones  low  and  terrible: 

"  Knowst  thou  this  river,  Mortal  " 
And  a  voice  within  me  answered.  "»It  is  the  river  of  Death." 
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Then  Heaven  and  Hell  rang  out  with  thunderous  voice,  and  once 
again  the  mass  closed  over  me,  and  again  the  trumpet  call  crashed 
through  the  encircling  darknes.  Then  the  mass  sprang  asunder 
and  I  saw  the  plain  as  at  first,  and  many  crafts  floated  upon  it. 
Down  from  Heaven  rushed  the  Hand  and  in  it  blazed  the  fiery 
torch.  Hissing  it  struck  the  water,  and  lo  !  the  river  remained  as 
before  and  the  brand  was  extinguished.  !  Then  out  of  Heaven 
rang  the  Voice,  now  loud  and  awe-inspiring. 

"Now,  O  Mortal,  dost  thou  know  this  river.  " 
Then  up  leaped  my  heart  within  me  and  burst  its  bonds  for  very 
joy  and  I  cried  in  answer, 

"  It  is  the  stream  of  Life  itself.  " 

Then  on  the  instant  there  rose  from  Hell  below  the  shriek  as  of 
ten  thousand  demons  perishing.  Three  times  languishing  it  fell 
and  rose  again  and  yet  once  more  it  fell.  As  the  last  dying  wail 
ceased  in  unutterable  agony,  there  burst  upon  the  air  above  the 
symphony  of  all  the  Heavenly  choir.  In  tones  full  and  sweet  it 
swelled  exaulting,  and  as  it  rose  higher,  higher,  higher,  too  sweet 
for  mortal  ears  to  hear,  I  sank  to  earth  again. 

.  irthur  S.  Wha  ler. 

On  a  Day  in  France. 

One  by  one  they  are  brought  out  —  a  few  hasty  preliminaries 
—  and  the  voracious  guillotine  claims  another  victim.  The  plat- 
form is  slippery  with  the  noblest  blood  of  France.  Every  fresh 
victim  only  whets  the  appetite  of  the  beasts  below.  They  howl, 
shriek,  jabber,  foam  at  the  mouth  like  idiots  ;  they  grin  -  a  horrible 
leer  ;  they  cry  for  more  lives  ;  they  stamp  in  their  impatience  and 
shake  the  very  instrument  of  destriK  tion  in  ungovernable  frenzy, 
the  while  tradespeople,  profiting  by  death,  furnish  means  whereby 
to  increase  the  delirium. 

A  cartman  leads  up  the  Marquis  whose  sword-arm,  disabled  in 
defence  of  the  King,  hangs  in  a  sling.  The  nobleman  declines 
proffered  assistance  and  mounts  the  scaffolding  with  firm  tread. 
The  priest  administers  the  last  rites,  though  his  utterance  cannot 
be  heard  for  the  tumult;  and  the  doomed  man  turns  his  cold  pale 
face  and  looks  into  the  sea  of  coarse  livid  faces  upturned  to  his. 
Some  wretch  cries  "crucify  him,"  and  the  cry  is  taken  up  ;  but  his 
steel  gray  eyes  meet  the  gaze  of  one  and  another,  as  if  to  pierce 
their  very  souls,  and  the  dogs  cower.  In  the  centre  the  din  abates, 
nearest  the  guillotine,  gradually,  to  the  very  limits  of  the  crowd,  as 
when  a  stone  cast  into  the  deep,  ripples  in  quickly  widening  circles 
and  overcomes  oncoming  counter  wave.  There  is  silence — ex- 
pectancy. The  rabble  thinks  the  man  will  speak.  A  smile  bitter 
as  gall  and  the  wormwood  passes  over  his  features ;  the  Marquis 
haughtily  turns  away  and  nods  to  the  executioner. 

W.  Lawrence  Chamberlain. 


Our  Literary  Societies. 

Too  often  the  history  of  our  lives  is  one  in  which  ambi- 
tions and  noble  purposes  have  found  a  place  in  a  dim  future 
that  never  materializes  into  a  time  for  real  action.  In  sor- 
rowful retrospects  we  see  that  opportunities  have  slipped  by 
never  to  be  regained.  Our  occupations  and  purposes  of  the 
present  should  be  such  as  to  warrant  our  hoping  to  do 
greater  things  at  some  time  hence  and,  when  the  time  has 
past  which  we  once  called  the  future,  we  should  be  provided 
with  a  goodly  portion  of  that  which  is  man's  most  valu- 
able possession,  experience. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  our  school  life  here  :  are  we 
carrying  out  all  the  good  resolutions  which  we  made  before 
coming  here  ?   Are  we  making  the  most  of  our  opportunities  ? 

No  doubt  many  of  us  looked  forward  to  the  culture  and 
entertainment  offered  by  the  literary  societies.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  proved  to  be  the  expected  attraction,  because 
other  things  have  intervened  which  tend  to  lead  away  the 
mind  from  that  which  is  instructive  and  elevating,  though 
oftentimes  requiring  some  effort  without  the  element  of 
excitement. 

But  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  mental  activity  far 
surpasses  the  sensual  gratification  which  comes  from  mere 
idleness  or  something  passing  and  trivial  which  interests 
but  a  moment.  The  hour  spent  in  Forum  or  Philo  on  Fri- 
day nights  is  ten  times  more  profitable  than  the  hundred 
and  one  things  which  a  fellow  here  in  school  does  to  fritter 
away  his  spare  time  before  study  hour  on  those  evenings. 
We  do  not  realize  the  good  which  may  come  from  them  until 
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we  have  left  school  and  then  a  great  many  feel  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake.  They  perhaps  are  in  positions  where 
they  wish  they  had  tried  themselves  more. 

Some  feel  they  have  certain  qualities  which  would  be 
much  benefited  and  improved  by  the  drill  of  a  literary  so- 
ciety, but  in  the  formality  and  competition  of  college  they 
do  not  make  the  start  that  they  might  have  made  in  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  Andover's  organizations. 

Others  never  come  forward  with  what  talent  is  already 
known  to  exist  and  they  also  feel  that  what  is  now  almost 
valueless  to  them  could  have  been  developed  into  a  power. 

Now  let  those  of  us  who  have  any  literary  bent  at  all  see 
to  it  that  it  has  a  chance  to  develop.  We  can  not  find  a 
more  congenial  or  efficient  method  than  by  a  regular  atten- 
dance at  Forum  or  Philo.  A  man  fulfills  a  sort  of  three-fold 
duty  when  he  does  this.  First,  he  assures  himself  of  profit- 
able occupation  ;  second,  he  contributes  to  that  inspiration 
and  incentive  which  comes  from  numbers  ;  and  third,  he  is 
helping  along  a  cause  which  confers  unmistakable  benefit 
to  the  school.  A  successful  literary  society  stimulates  brain 
work  and  consequently  produces  an  appreciation  and  an  in- 
terest for  man\'  of  the  regular  studies.  And  again,  from 
their  ranks  come  the  debaters  and  declaiiners  who  are  to 
show  forth  Andover's  excellence  in  these  lines  by  their  work 
in  college,  which  the  whole  country  hears  about. 

Like  every  other  function  of  the  body  the  brain  must  be 
given  a  certain  amount  <>t  exercise  to  keep  it  perfect.  That 
which  is  not  used  soon  loses  its  power  tor  use.  The  mind 
which  is  not  occupied  with  good  things  soon  either  becomes 
a  dwelling-place  for  motives  destined  to  work  harm  or  by 

slow  degrees  approaches  that  condition  of  the  mind  which  is 
insanity. 

Let  us  guard  against  these-  conditions  by  partaking  of  the 
good  things  which  our  literary  societies  offer.  Here  one 
can  find  out  for  what  he  is  best  fitted  by  putting  his  whole 
heart  into  the  work  which  is  assigned  him  for  the  society. 
A  sentence  which  once  impressed  me  much  and  does  now  I 
give  here.  44  It  is  not  so  much  the  violence  of  the  bad  that 
hinders  progress  as  the  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  apathy  of 
the  good." 
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Concerning  a  Class  Ivy. 

The  custom  of  planting  a  class  ivy  may  not  appear  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  import,  at  this  time,  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  Senior  class,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  cus- 
tom should  be  something  to  look  forward  to  and  something 
to  remember  afterward  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  as 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  connected  with  it.  Although 
this  custom  of  planting  an  ivy  on  class  day  of  each  year  has 
prevailed  for  a  great  many  years  past,  as  far  as  the  writer 
can  learn,  no  particular  kind  of  ivy  or  no  particular  sentiment 
has  ever  been  connected  with  any  ivy  that  has,  as  yet,  been 
planted.  A  member  of  the  Senior  class  has  already  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  will  be  possible  this  year  to  procure  a 
slip  of  ivy  either  from  St.  Peters  at  Rome  or  from  West- 
minister Abbey  to  plant  on  Class  Day  this  year.  About  this 
ivy  will  be  clustered  such  sentiment  as  cannot  but  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  Senior  class,  and  in  the  planting  of  it 
an  event  to  look  forward  to  and  remember  long  afterward. 


The  Mirror  is  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  its  com- 
petitions and  feels  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  fellows  who 
have  worked  so  hard  for  the  Mirror's  interests.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  pick  out  the  winning  Poster  for  every  one 
had  its  merits.  The  Editors  in  conjunction  with  two  mem- 
bers from  the  Faculty  feel  they  have  made  an  impartial  de- 
cision in  accepting  Mr.  Bullock's  design.  Mr.  Erskine's 
cover,  after  some  consideration,  was  chosen,  chiefly  because 
it  was  well  done  in  two  colors.  It  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued through  the  year.  Four  contributions,  chosen  from  a 
large  amount  of  material,  were  considered  eligible  for  the 
prize.  It  was  a  very  close  contest,  Mr.  Eldredge  finally 
proving  the  successful  author.  No  prize  will  be  given  for 
the  most  material  handed  in  because  the  required  twelve 
points  were  not  secured.  Mr.  A.  S.  Wheeler  came  the 
nearest  to  securing  it  with  eleven  points.  We  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  his  election  to  the  Editorial  Board  and  also  the 
elections  of  Z.  S.  Eldredge  and  W.  L.  Chamberlain  to  the 
Contributing  Board. 


£be  flDontb. 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


Oct.  20.  Andover  was  defeated  by  M.  I.  T.  in  a  loosely  played 
game.    Score  16-4. 

Oct.  23.  Andover  defeats  Yale  Fresh  by  a  score  of  14-0,  in  a 
well  played  game. 

Oct.  29.    Rev.  Frederic  Palmer  of  Andover  addresses  Philo. 

Oct.  30.  Andover  defeats  Worcester  Academy  in  a  strongly 
contested  game.    Score  26-0. 

Nov.  3.    Andover  was  defeated  by  Harvard  Second.   Score  18-0. 

Nov.  5.    Mr.  A.  E.  Stearns  addresses  Forum. 

Nov.  12.  Andover  was  defeated  by  Exeter  in  a  remarkable 
game.    Score  18-14. 

Nov.  19.  Andover  easily  defeats  Lawrenceville  in  the  best 
game  seen  on  the  campus  this  year.  Great  enthusiasm.  Score 
42-4. 

Frank  Lees  Quinby  '98  unanimously  elected  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  for  next  year. 

Nov.  20.  Latin  Commons  wins  the  championship  of  the  street 
teams  by  defeating  Morton  Street  in  a  closely  contested  game. 

Score  6-0. 

The  Phillipian  elects  S.  Hay  '98,  I*.  W.  Thomson  '98,  and  F  I!. 
Thompson  1900,  to  the  editorial  board. 

Dec.  7.  A  Press  Club  is  formed  which  elects  the  following  offi- 
cers: Pres.,  \V.  E.  Day  '98  ;  vice  pres.,  ( '.  H.  Schweppe  '98;  sec, 
S.  Hay  '98  ;  treas;,  R.  \V.  Moorhead  1900. 


Xeapes  from  pbUUps  Hvy. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'36. —  Rev.  Amos  Edward  Lawrence  died  at  Newton  Centre, 
Nov.  23,  1897.  A  graduate  of  Yale  and  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  serving  several  pastorates  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, he  became  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of 
Newton  and  was  chairman  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 

'54. —  William  T.  Harris,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  an  article  in  the  October  Forum  entitled  "  Statistics  versus 
Socialism."  Another  paper  of  his,  "  Classification  and  Instruction 
in  Rural  Schools,"  is  printed  in  the  October  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review. 

'58.— Recently  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  "Self  Culti- 
vation in  English,"  by  George  H.  Palmer,  LL.  D.,  Alford  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 

'59. —  After  a  long  illness,  Henry  Payson  Kitfield,  late  assistant 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston,  died  at  Manchester,  Oct.  27,  1897. 
For  two  years  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  member  of  Co.  C,  of 
the  13th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

'59. —  Newman  Smyth,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven  is  the  author  of 
"The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,"  recently  published  by  Scribners. 

'63. —  "The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff  "  has  been  prepared  by  his 
son  David  S.  Schaff,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

'64. —  A  book  of  248  pages,  "Industrial  Freedom,"  by  David 
cGregor  Means,  has  been  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
'65. —  Hon.  Nathan  Fellows  Dixon  died  Nov.  8,  1897,  at  Wes- 
terly, R.  I.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  state  senator,  a  member  of  the  48th  Congress  and  a  U.  S. 
Senator.  He  was  president  of  the  Dixon  Granite  Works  in  Wes- 
terly. 

'71. —  Interest  attaches  to  "  The  American  College  in  American 
Life,"  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Cleve- 
land, O. 

'80. —  George  Reddington  Blodgett  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
burglar  at  his  home  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  His  death  occurred 
Dec.  4,  1897.    Mr.  Blodgett  was  counsel  of  the  General  Electric 

o.,  in  charge  of  patent  cases. 

'85. —  In  Boston,  Nov.  23,  took  place  the  marriage  of  James 
Hardy  Ropes,  instructor  in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  Miss 
Alice  Lowell. 

'89. —  Robert  Tillinghast  French  died  Nov.  6,  1897,  at  Toronto, 
Can.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  interested  in  the  iron 
nd  steel  industry. 

'92. —  Herbert  B.  Foster  has  offered  to  the  school  prizes  to  be 
warded  for  excellence  in  Latin  Composition  and  in  Greek  Geog- 
phy. 

'96. —  Horace  G.  Roberts  and  Miss  Dorothy  Lefurgey  were  mar- 
ed  Sept.  28,  1897,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Summerside,  P.  E.  I. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry. 

Story  of  The  Cowboy/1  by 


E. 


"The  oium   v     • 

Hough.   Published  by  D.  Appleton  Co., 

New  York. 

A  subject  which  we  have  always  had  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  romantic  and  sensationa 
manner  would  seem  to  be  lacking  its  usual 
charm  and  fascination  when  appearing  in 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  narrative  without 
undue  coloring.  But  often  those  things 
which  are  exciting  and  capable  of  arousing 
ones  admiration  are  so  poorly  woven  into 
stories,  that  their  real  merit  and  magnifi- 
cence is  completed  hidden,  and  the  reader's  ideas  and  feelings 
thereby  distorted  and  iniluenced  in  a  wrong  direction. 

SuSe  willm  lv  then  that  one  turns  to  a  narrative  which  pr* 
tends  £  £  sSy  a  true  and  unpredjudiced  description  of  the 

S3easoi  splendor  and  vividness  and  be  required  to 

^'^.S  ^n  <  •„,,/-,,•  gives  us  .  history  of  that 

Ji  inSy  I.}  on,-  l.nu,  «  beginning,  and  almos UU  endmg 

dUfteiS.  extremely  interesting  to  trace  his  developments  inseparably 
linked  Shat  of  his  trade  from  perhaps  merely  a  ■^""g 
eve  in,™,,  his  possessions  and  hUg  *^J^£*S 
firaduallv  he  and  others  become  conscious  of  the  wealtn 
InAe  cattle  business  and  the  American  cowboy  become,  a  distinct 

^rxirioTistoidin  a  ,,,„>„„,:„„,  ********* 

Thepr,s,  „.  work  is  one  ol  a  series  of  stones  on  western  life  which 

is  being  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  p 
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"  The  Christian.''  by  Hall  Caine,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
12  mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

When  Sir  Henry  Irving  first  came  to  this  country,  a  famous  critic 
is  reported  as  having  said  that  he  was  a  fine  actor,  but  he  could  not 
walk,  and  he  could  not  talk.  We  do  not  quote  this  criticism  in 
order  to  agree,  or  disagree,  with  its  author,  but  a  remark  contain- 
ing the  same  idea  is  most  appropriate  in  describing  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  latest  work,  '  The  Christian?  It  is  a  strong  work,  and  an 
interesting  story,  but  the  "  christain  "  of  it  is  certainly  the  weakest 
and  least  agreeable  part.  The  simple  story  of  Gloria  Quayle, 
with  her  cheery  ways,  her  lights  and  shadows,  and  incidently  her 
abundance  of  red  hair,  we  read  with  delight  and  remember,  but  the 
long  discussions  of  settled  theological  questions,  and  the  insane 
attempts  of  John  Storm,  the  "  Christain,"  to  revolutionize  London, 
not  only  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  reader,  but  almost  tend  to  take 
away  from  the  brightness  of  the  other  story. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  Hall  Caine's  juggling  with  all 
the  strongest  passions  which  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  to  im- 
agining him  taking  large  goblets  of  distilled  wormwood  as  a  steady 
diet.  As  a  result  the  ordinary  reader  of  today  reads  him  through  a 
smoked  glass  as  it  were,  and,  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Chris- 
tian, is  able  to  see  underneath,  the  currents  of  a  powerful  story. 
Of  course  if  we  set  about  to  study  and  weigh  his  religious  theories 
and  to  take  seriously  his  solutions  of  the  great  social  questions  of 
the  day,  we  drop  it  with  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  long 
arguments  are  allowed  by  us  to  completely  overshadow  those 
charming,  airy,  fascinating  letters  of  Glory's  to  the  ''three  old 
babies  at  home."  Nor  can  we  expect,  as  we  could  of  Kipling,  that 
we  shall  enjoy  an  accurate  description  of  the  life  of  the  music  halls 
of  London.  For  in  that  very  quality  wherein  Mr.  Kipling  excels, 
and  because  of  which  his  Indian  stories  have  become  classics,  Mr. 
Caine  is  sadly  lacking.  His  description  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It 
is  vivid,  it  clearly  presents  the  picture  to  our  minds,  and  makes  a 
lasting  impression,  but  it  is  inaccurate.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Caine 
follows  Glory  through  her  hard  struggle,  her  attempts  to  show  her 
talents,  aud  lastly  her  life  'behind',  he  is  artistic,  certainly,  but  not 
truthful. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  •  Caine  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  true  to 
life.  In  no  one  of  his  principle  characters  do  we  meet  old  friends, 
or  even  every-day,  flesh-and-blood  people.  John  Storm  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  for  which  the  world  should  be  duly  thankful;  but 
alas,  so  too  is  Glory.  Perhaps  the  nearest  to  a  real  being  in  the 
book  is  Canon  Wealthy,  who  has  little  to  do  with  the  story  and  is 
soon  forgotten  ;  but  we  are  afraid,  with  the  Earl  of  Erin,  John 
Storm's  uncle,  that  "  the  church  has  a  good  many  Canon  Wealthys 
in  it." 

"  If  then,"  says  he  who  has  not  read  the  book,  "the  larger  part 
is  trash,  the  descriptions  are  inaccurate,  and  the  main  characters 
impossibilities,  where  is  there  a  redeeming  feature?"  For  answer 
we  only  ask  him  to  learn  of  Glory,  real  or  unreal,  to  watch  and 
follow  her,  and  to  listen  to  her  sing; 

*'  D'ye  ken  John  Peel,  with  his  coat  so  gay?"  E. 
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"The  Right  Side  of  ihe  Car,"  by  John  Uri  Lloyd. 

The  secret  of  exciting  in  others  the  same  emotions  which  he 
feels  himself  is  the  writer's  greatest  triumph.  It  shows  that 
thoughts  which  occupy  his  mind  are  powerful  enough  and  sincere 
enough  to  awaken  a  responsive  cord  wherever  they  are  transmitted. 
If  the  reader's  sympathy  is  further  gained  by  the  employment  of 
events  and  situations  which  require  but  a  small  effort  of  the  imag- 
ination to  depict,  he  follows  unconsciously  in  the  way  which  has 
been  set  for  him. 

A  car  is  the  most  natural  place  in  the  world  for  reveries.  Day- 
dreams and  surmises  about  one's  fellow-passengers  form  the  usual 
occupation  of  the  mind  at  such  times.  Using  this  little  fact  as  a 
setting,  John  Uri  Lloyd  pictures  to  us  a  little  happening  on  an 
overland  train  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

It  is  a  powerfully  pathetic  little  story  which  can  be  read  in  half 
an  hour,  but  in  that  time  the  reader's  feelings  are  affected  more 
than  they  would  be  by  the  contents  of  many  pages. 

There  are  but  two  characters,  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  medita- 
tive man,  and  a  pure,  sweet  young  woman,  just  out  of  girlhood.  He 
accidentally  becomes  her  guardian  until  the  journey's  end.  But  she 
cares  little  for  company.  All  day  long  she  gazes  out  of  the  win- 
dow toward  the  north-west.  She  wears  a  sad  but  peaceful  expres- 
sion, and  when  her  new  made  friend  finally  has  a  conversation 
with  her,  it  is  her  last  on  earth.  It  is  Mount  Tacoma  for  which 
she  is  watching.  Under  its  snow-capped  crest  is  her  home.  The 
associations  of  these  two  are  the  dearest  things  which  she  has  in 
life  and  when  weakened  by  a  lingering  disease,  she  sees  the  silver 
crest  of  her  beloved  mountain  gradually  materialize  out  of  its  haze 
of  mist,  after  her  long  absence,  she  gives  a  cry  of  joy  and  relief, 
falling  back  dead  into  her  companion's  arms  as  she  does  so. 

"  The  Right  Side  of  the  Car  "  is  no  common  story.  It  is  not  often 
that  such  a  tenderness,  fervency  and  vividness  bursts  upon  us  in 
this  way.  The  idea  of  having  a  pure,  noble  character  pass  from 
earth  just  as  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  a  lofty  mountain  peak 
comes  into  view,  is  a  masterful  stroke  and  a  powerful  ending  of  a 
superb  story. 

The  book  is  a  surprise,  indeed  an  innovation,  in  descriptive 
writing  and  can  truly  be  called  a  masterpiece. 

Altogether  in  keeping  with  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  story 
itself  is  the  tasteful  binding  of  the  book.  Soft  green  and  gold 
make  up  the  attractive  cover  and  the  printing  is  on  Chelmsford 
Linen. 

Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  F. 

"Uncle  Lisha's  Outing,"  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  simple  narrative  recounting  a  little  vacation  which 
Uncle  Lisha,  an  honest  Yankee  shoemaker,  and  three  companions 
take  upon  Little  Otter  Creek.  This,  from  the  author's  description, 
is  a  picturesque  little  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Champlain  and 
whence  the  noble  Camel's  Hump  of  the  Green  Mountains  is  visible 
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on  the  one  side  and  the  hazy  outlines  of  the  Adirondacks  on  the 
other.  The  sailing  craft  of  the  Richelieu  river,  which  joins  Lake 
Cham  plain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  furnish  a  ready  access  to  Canada, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  the  author  devotes  several  chapters  to 
a  chance  experience  which  Uncle  Lisha's  party  have  in  aiding  a 
run-away  negro  to  escape  from  his  pursuers. 

Other  happenings  informally  introduced  enliven  the  story  and 
make  it  more  than  merely  a  camp-fire  tale.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
which  one  often  longs  for,  simple,  spicy,  delightfully  entertaining, 
because  it  infuses  the  reader  unconsciously  with  a  charm  which 
one  feels  when  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  woods,  enjoying  a  happy, 
careless  life  with  rod  or  gun. 

Much  of  the  book  is  written  in  skillful  dialect  and  teems  with 
humorous  dialogues  which  the  author  is  a  master  at  producing. 
A  bright  green  cover  with  three  ducks  just  taking  wing  gives  the 
reader  a  pleasant  hint  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  the  author  of  three  other  publications,  "Ver- 
mont: a  Study  of  Independence,"  "In  New  England  Fields  and 
Woods,"  and  "  Danvis  Folks."  F. 

"  Blown  Away,"  by  Richard  Mansfield.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Of  great  signification  is  clothing,  despite  the  proverbs  of  men 
and  books.  Last  week  when  the  book-seller  thrust  before  me  a 
book  bearing  the  name  of  Richard  Mansfield  as  its  author,  I  should 
have  considered  the  binding  and  gone  on  my  way  scathless. 
What's  in  a  name  ?  Quite  a  fortune  for  Mr.  Mansfield's  publisher, 
I  should  judge.  The  volume  is  bound  in  a  mixture  of  colors,  re- 
sembling mustard  and  blood,  causing  headache  with  symptoms  of 
nausea  if  the  beholder  is  delicate  —  but  it  bears  the  name  of  Mans- 
field, and  in  this  respect  the  book  is  most  interesting ;  unfortu- 
nately this  respect  is  alpha  and  omega,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  a 
desert.  With  laudable  truthfulness  and  brevity  it  is  described  by 
its  sub-title  as  "  a  nonsensical  narrative  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

The  author  in  his  preface  says  very  honestly,  "  There  exists  no 
adequate  reason  why  it  should  have  been  published.  It  was  never 
intended  for  publication.  It  relates  no  story.  It  has  no  point, 
policy  or  purpose."  Why,  then,  was  it  published  ?  Certainly,  it 
does  Mr.  Mansfield  no  credit.  It  is  just  such  a  story  as  an  unusu- 
ally clever  person  of,  say,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  might  write  if 
he  had  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," and  —  a  marketable  name. 

There  are  some  fairly  good  illustrations  by  Margaret  Jones,  and 
a  few  very  ill  ones  by  Mansfield  himself.  /. 

"  In  Buff  and  Blue,"  by  George  Brydges  Rodney.   Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

A  story  of  the  American  Revolution  never  ceases  to  be  of  inte- 
rest and  we  are  pleased  to  receive  this  new  production  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Rodney.  This  volume  contains  certain  portions  from 
the  diary  of  Richard  Hilton,  Gentleman  of  Haslets  Regiment  of 
Delaware  Foot,  in  our  ever-glorious  War  of  Independence.  It  gives 
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the  many  and  varied  experiences  of  a  youth  possessed,  perhaps, 
with  more  wit  than  wisdom,  who  started  out  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  leaving  all  that  was  dear,  to  right  for  his  country. 
It  relates  how  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Brook, 
and  afterward  kindly  treated  and  allowed  once  more  to  return  to 
his  home  ;  and  how  after  a  long  illness  he  again  returned  to  the 
conflict,  and  of  his  many  brave  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  war. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  plot  from  the  outset,  nor  do  we  ever 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  Hilton's  sweetheart  in  her 
relations  with  a  young  British  officer,  Captain  Dwining.  The  book 
lays  no  claim  on  the  reader  to  expect  either  faultless  rhetoric  or 
fervent  description,  but  only,  perhaps,  to  awaken  that  sense  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  country  which  has  been  handed  down  by 
our  fathers  from  Revolutionary  times,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"  Bequeath  it  as  a  rich  legacy  unto  our  issue.'' 

5. 


Exchanges. 


Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


The  beating  rains  of  autumn,  the  brown  and  golden  leaves  have 
faded  away  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  frost  and  fleecy  snows 
of  winter.  November  has  passed  but  she  has  left  us  a  deal  of 
poetry  and  rich  gifts  of  school  and  college  life  and  thought. 

"  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  in  The  Nassau  Lit,  "Dramatic  Views 
of  Diderot  and  Rousseau  "  in  The  Columbia  Lit,  and  "Maurus 
Jokia,  Novelist  and  Patriot,"  in  The  Vassar  Miscellany,  are  among 
the  best  of  the  November  essays. 

"The  LTnbidden  Guest  "  in  the  Yale  Lit  is  excellently  written 
and  extremely  interesting.  The  Portfolio  also  contains  some 
delightful  bits  of  fiction.  The  Founder's  Day  Number  of  The 
Mount  Holyoke  is  especially  worthy  of  mention  both  for  its  appear- 
ance and  contents.  The  Smith  Monthly,  as  always  is  a  very 
welcome  exchange.  The  current  number  is  light  and  interesting 
and  contains  some  real  jems  of  verse. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Brown  Magazine  and  The  Exeter 
Lit  again  among  our  exchanges.  The  Lawrenceville  Lit  contains 
several  well  written,  interesting  articles. 

The  editorials  of  the  month  are  excellent  both  as  regards  style 
and  subject  matter.  We  find  those  in  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
extremely  interesting. 

We  clip  the  following  verse  : 

A  Rondeau. 

When  playing  golf  with  bonny  May, 

'Twould  seem  I  should  be  blithe  and  gay. 

Instead  of  that.  I  must  confess, 

I'm  plunged  in  depths  of  dire  distress, 

With  no  desire  but  to  obey. 

My  heart,  her  ball  ■  thus  doth  she  play, 

And  Cupid  is  her  caddy.  Pray, 

How  can  I  hope  to  have  success 

When  playing  golf  ? 
Her  links  are  in  a  rugged  way ; 
Her  score  I  dared  once  to  gainsay, 
"'Tis  thirty,  love,  it  can't  be  less." 
She  turned  a  queen  of  haughtiness, 
"  We'll  use  no  tennis  terms,"  she'd  say, 

"  When  playing  golf." 

—  V.  JY.  F.  in  Smith  Monthly. 
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At  Midnight. 

See,  yonder,  the  belfry  tower 

That  gleams  in  the  moon's  pale  light ; 

Or  is  it  a  ghostly  liower 
That  dreams  in  the  silent  night  ? 

I  listen  and  hear  the  chime 

Go  quavering  o'er  the  town. 
And  out  of  this  flower  of  Time 

Twelve  petals  are  wafted  down. 

—  Current  Literature. 

Contentment. 

This  life  is  sweet  though  we  have  lost  the  rose, 
And  what  care  we,  that  into  darkness  goes 

The  little  span  that's  left  to  you  and  me  ? 
Not  all  the  beauty  vanished  with  the  spring ; 
For  new  joys  rise  while  other  charms  take  wing. 

The  clay  was  bright?    Lo,  stars  light  up  the  sea. 

—  I.J.  If.  Sutton  in  Nassau  Lit. 

Ll(iEIA. 

Low  lies  the  crimson  sun,  and  dew 

Gleams  brilliant  white  upon  the  leaves  of  things  ; 

And  on  the  myriads  of  star  shaped  Mowers 

Flares  opalescent  with  the  roseate  hue, 

And  now  the  Lyric  I. ark  no  longer  sings 

Among  the  perfumed  honey-suckled  bowers; 

And  now,  bearl  sick,  the  Wild  Eowl  northward  wings, 

And  drives  its  Might  above  the  source  of  showers. 

Now  all  is  still  and  all  is  dark.    And  Dear 

Ligeia  stands  soft  wrapped  in  warm,  wet  wings. 

And  bears  in  tender  hands  wild  lilies,  dear 

And  exquisite.  And  now       Peace,  heart  !  -  She  sings. 

—  Gouvernett*  Morris  in  Yale  Courant. 

\a\ i.'s  Harmony. 

My  dearest  wish,  sweetheart,  for  thee, 

Is  that  thy  life  be  writ  in  grand. 

Full  chords,  struck  by  a  masterhand, 

That  make  a  perfect  harmony. 

And  should  He  touch  a  minor  key 

W  hose  low  notes  seem  to  throb  and  beat, 

'Tis  but  to  make  the  tune  complete. 

Some  notes  of  sadness  must  there  be, 

That,  when  its  music  steals  away 

To  join  the  realm  of  harmony, 

Its  echoes  still  may  softly  play, 

And  may  an  inspiration  be 

To  those  from  whom  it  were  in  vain 

To  listen  for  a  noble  strain. 

— Aliee  Robinson  Taggart  in  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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Established  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor*  22nd  St,  New  York  Gty. 

FALL    AND    WINTER,    1  8  9  7  - 1  8  9  8. 


READY-MADE  DEPARTMENT . 


Overcoats— correct  in  cut,  finish 

and  every  detail  of  manufactun 
Ulsters  and  Storm  Coats  of  stout 
materials,  suitable  for  protection 
from  cold  or  stormy  weather, 

or  heavy  or  light  weight  fancy 

Scotch  goods  as  a  comfortable 
garment  for  travelling. 


Knickerbocker  Suits  and  Golfing 

outfits.    Regulation  Scarlet  Coats 
with  and  without  Club  collar 
and  devices,  and  a  special 

Golfing  case  combining 

lightness  with  most  thorough 
protection. 
Breeches  re-inforced  with  buck  for  riding. 


FURNISHING  GOODS. 


Bath  Gowns,  Sheets  and  Mats. 

Turkish  Towels,  etc. 

Cardigans,  Knit  Vests  and 

Sweaters  appropriate  in  color,  etc., 
for  the  different  Golf  Clubs  and 

Schools  throughout  the  country. 


Scarfs  and  Ties  in  proper  shapes,  with 

some  exclusive  materials  for  same  to  order. 
Gloves — Reindeer,  Cape  and  Goat, 

lined  and  unlined,  for  driving,  street, 
dress  and  semi-dress  wear;  also 
Shetlands,  Angora  and  Fancy 

Knit  for  evening  and  outing  wear. 

As  most  of  our  materials  for  Men's  and  Boy's  clothing  the  present  sea- 
son was  secured  just  prior  to  the  advance  in  tariff  no  increase  in  price 

HAS  BEEN  MADE. 

Catalogues,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on 
application. 


gMM>MMMMHMMMMMMMIIMMIMM>M<M»HMM»IMMH>HMMMMIMIH»S 

1  CANNON, 


OF 


Cannon's  Commercial  College, 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


I       EXECUTES  LINE  PEN  WORK  OE  ALL  KINDS.  | 

I    fiand  mritten  Invitations  and  Cards,  | 

EQUAL  TO  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  A  SPECIALTY.  f 
I       ORDERS  LEET  ST  THE  COLLEGE,  OR  WITH 


G.  RODERIC  CANNON, 
of  the  Class  of  '01,  P.  A., 
j  52  Salem  Street,  Andover, 

WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

jjj  III  itj  ill  III  III  III  in  ii|  ill  III  III  tli  ji  i  ill  *  *  *  til  j|  j  iij  jit  *  *  i  til  III  iji  |j|  ttl  ^t 
IJjJI M  f  f  f  f  If  I  III  Ml  II  I  Ml  1 1  I  tl  I  If  I  1 1  I  111  Ml  Ml  Ml  Ml  III  HI  III  If  I  Ml  Ml  Ml  Ml  fll  Ml  f)jj| 
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Insignia 
Badges 

Society  Stationery 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com- 
pany has  assembled  exceptional  fa- 
cilities for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  for  Insignia,  Badges  and  So- 
ciety Stationery. 

Patrons  may  feel  equal  confidence 
in  the  correctness  and  taste  of  So- 
ciety Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 

The  BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  CO 

Chestnut  ao<1  Twelfth  5treets. 
Philadelphia, 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 

■SUITINGS. 


OF  HAMILTON  PLACE  BOSTON. 


Xawrcncc  ©pera  Douse, 


A.  L.  GRANT,  Manager. 


Attraction? during  the  month  of  December. 


Monday,  Dec.  J 3th, 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1 4th, 
Wednesday,  Dec,  15th, 

Friday,  Dec.  17th, 

Saturday,  Dec.  18th, 

Monday,  Dec.  20th, 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21st, 

Saturday,  Dec.  25th, 


Patent  Applied  For. 
Patent  Applied  For. 

Never  Again. 
Boston  Star  Course. 
Hanlon's  "Superba." 
Southern  Cake  Walk  Coj 
Southern  Cake  Walk  Co 
Great  Train  Robbery 
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COLGATE'S 

Casbmcre  Bouquet  Soap 

Worts  Gotlct  Soap        X  " 

Demulcent  Shaving  Soap 

antiseptic  ©ental  powoer 


f-H^— ~»+    ■■■■   ||         1   M  II  HIH  IIIM||IIW||lM|iq 

Boston   &    Maine  Railroad 

The  Great  Railroad  System  of  New  England. 


Lowest  Rates  to  all  points. 
West,   Northwest    and  Southwest 

FAST  TRAINS  WITH  THROUGH  SLEEPING 
CARS  BETWEEN 

BOSTON 

AND 

Montreal,  Ottawa.  Toronto,  Chicago,  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Only  one  change  of  cars  to  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
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Charles  E.  Abbott,  M.  D. 

|pb^0tcian  an&  Surgeon, 

70  Main  St.,  Andover. 

Office  Hours : 
Until  9  a.m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

C.  H.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  S. 

Dental  R00mSf  Bank  Building, 

Andover,  Mass. 

BICYCLES  +  AND  +  SPORTING  +  GOODS. 

Bicycles  Cl9*oe<i  &n<l  Repzurc<J. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 

CHAS.  A.  GAREY. 

theatrical  (Boobs, 

503  Washington  Street, 
Cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 

Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  for  Private  Theatricals, 
Masquerades,  <  )ld  Folks  Concerts.   Import,  t 
and  dealer  in  Crease  Paints,  Powders,  P.urnt 
Cork,  etc.    First-class  Make  up  Artists  fur- 
nished at  54  00  per  night,  including  make  up- 

LCWII  T.    II  VKDV.                JOSEIMI   F.  Col.K. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

Essex  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  and  LUMBER  DEALERS 

P.ox  Making,  Planing,  Sawing,  and 
Matching  done  to  order. 

Kindling  Wood  in  the  Load. 

J.  E.  SEARS,  ANDOVER. 

Boots,  *  Shoes,  «  Rubbers,  «  and  «  Repairing. 

$}.so  "€litc  Shoe"  a  specialty.  $J.50. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Richards. 

94  Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours : 
Till  9am.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  <j  p.m. 

THOS.  E.  RHODES. 

Ice  Cream, 

Ice  Cream  Soda, 

Soda,  Cigars, 

Confectionery, 

Lunch  Rooms,  etc 

A\aio  Street,  AoclOver. 
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Stubents:  

Are  you  fully  aware  that  you  can  furnish 
your  rooms  from 

HOUGHTON  AND  DUTTON'S 

For  less  money  than  from  any  other  house 
in  Boston  ?  We  give  you  below  a  very 
few  hints  ;  run  them  down  and  convince 
yourselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  claim. 


FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  with 
brass  trimmings,  etc.,  $3-9$  to  $12.98 

Mattresses  in  great  variety,      2.00  to  1S.98 

All-Feather  Pillows,  .97  to  5.00 

Bed  Springs,  T.25  to  6.98 

Chamber  Suits,  various  woods 

and  styles.  1 1 .48  upward 

Chiffonniers,  4.S7  to  15.98 

Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers, 
every  style,  1.47  to  19.9S 

Lounges  and  Couches,  every 

style,  4.98  upward 

Chiffonnier  Beds,  with  mat- 
tresses and  springs,  14.98  upward 


RUGS. 


CARPET  SIZES. 


Wool  Ingrains, 

3  by  2  yards, 

$378 

3  by  2  1-2  yards, 

4.98 

3  by  3  1-2  yards, 

6.88 

3  by  4  yards, 

7.92 

Japanese, 

3  by  2  yards, 

4.98 

Dantsu, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

8.58 

4  by  3  yards, 

10.98 

Smyrna, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

15.98 

4  by  3  yards, 

22.48 

STUDENT  LAMPS. 

The  nickel-plated  "  Perfection,"  the  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  or 

for  reading,  $2-73 

CUSPIDORES. 

Decorated  China  Cuspidores,   -  39  cents  to  $4.98 

GLASSWARE. 

Real  cut-glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,    -  49  cents 

Thin  blown  crystal  Tumblers,  36  cents  upward 

Initials  engraved  to  order  when  desired. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

This  you  will  find  an  admirably  equipped  and  conducted  department.  CURTAINS 
and  DRAPERIES  of  all  kinds,  SOFA  PILLOWS,  etc.,  always  at  BOTTOM  PRICES- 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  executed  by  skilful  workmen,  measurements  and  estimates  being 
made  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  on  orders  either  large  or  small. 
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the  fliMtow  Bookstore. 

®(?)®®(5)®(5X5) 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

®®(sXsXiX5X5Xi) 

GEORGE  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,   Main  St.,  ANDOVER. 


E.  M.  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 

■prescription  SHuujoiste 

HUYLER'S  AGENCY-  HOT  SODA. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

COAL, 
WOOD,  +  STRAW 
AND  MAY. 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


THE 

flfcanston  ©  Ibouse 

ON  THE  HILL,  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

Open  the  year  round.  Enlarged 
and  Newly  Furnished.  Terms 
$12.50  to  $17.50  a  week.  $2.00 
to  $3.00  per  day. 

E.  V  -Hitchcock,    -  Prop. 


If  you  desire  Fire,  Life  or  Accident 
Insurance,  call  at  ROGERS'  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Musgrove  Building 
Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES,  — $ 

*   FURNITURE  * 

%  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

ERW1N    C  PIKE:, 

DEALER  IN 

Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware, 

PAint5.  Woo<J*p  Ware,  CrocK«ry,  Etc. 
PHRK  STREET,       -       -       HNDOiZER,  MHSS. 
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Are  You  Insured ! 

Is  your  house  insured  ?    Are  your  furniture 
and  books  insured  ? 

J.  A.  SMART,    Bank  Building,  Andover- 

Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance.      Best  Companies.      Lowest  Rates. 

WANTED. 

Trustworthy  and  Active  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  re- 
sponsible, established  house.  Monthly  $65.00  and  expenses. 
Position  steady.    Reference.  Enclose  self-addressed  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept»  V*,  Chicago* 


H.  C.  TANNER. 


CATERER 


For  all  kinds  of  Socieiy 
Events.  Everything  used 
is  of  first-class  quality  and 
the  best  of  service  guaran- 
teed. Prompt  attention  and 
personal  supervision  given 
to  all  contracts. 


24  Main  St.,  Haverhill. 


■ 

The  Best  Breadmaker. 


JAMES  WARD,  Jr., 

■  -  -  PRINTER  -  -  - 

Class  Printing,  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work 
A  Specialty. 

:OR.  FRANKLIN  AND  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS, 
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A.  SHUMAN  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturing  Retailers  of 

pipe  I^eady-/T\ade  Qotfyii^. 

For  MEN  and  BOYS  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Season  of  1897=98. 

Patrons  will  find  our  several  departments  replete  with  novelties  of  Fine  Grade  Ready-Made  Garments,  the  work 
of  our  own  designers,  cut  in  prevailing  styles,  and  manufactured  in  our  own  workrooms,  in  a  manner  equalling 
custom  production,  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  carry  high-grade  Furnishings,  correct  styles  in  Hats  and  Caps 
Shoes  for  Ladies,  Men  and  Boys,  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Sweaters,  Mackintoshes,  Shirt  Waists,  Collars,  Vests, 
Dress  Skirts,  Bicycle  Suits,  etc. 

A.  5HUVMVAN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

FLAGG,  WARNOCK  &  CO., 

STAINED  and  LEADED  GLASS. 

For  Church  and  Domestic  Work. 
7  1-2  TREMONT  PLACE,       -  BOSTON. 

LEWIS  G.  FLAGG,  AGENT. 

CURRAN  &  JOYCE, 

BALLARDVAIX:  LITHIA  WATER 

GINGER  HLE  HND  SODH. 

433,  435,  437  Common  Street,    Lawrence,  Mass* 

HENRY  C.  KING  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GROCERIES  AMD  PROVISIONS. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Bakers,  Wood,  Coal  and  Prepared  Wood, 
Hay,  Straw  and  Grain.    Telephone  33-2. 

100  South  Broadivay,   Lawrence,  Mass, 

TRUNKS  TRUNKS  MADE 

HND    BHGS      AND  REPAIRED. 

P.  F.  DE VINE,  TRUNK  MANUFACTURER, 
410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.     70-T2  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
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O.  P.  CHASE. 


Newspapers,  Periodicals  and 
Stationery* 

"  Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S 
IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 


...  E.  M.  GILPATRICK.  ♦  *  . 
Bakery  Goods,  Confectionery,   .    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

 ♦    ♦  Cigars,  Periodicals. 

.   .   .    ANDOVER,  MASS.    ♦   ♦  ♦ 


ANDOVER  and  R  A.  PINS. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 

Jeweler  and  Optician, 
Andover,  Mass. 


ALLEN  H  IN  TON  , 


FURNISHER  OF 


ICE  CREAM  AND  SHERBET. 


Plain  Cream,  per  quart, 

Harlequin, 

Fruit  Cream, 

Tutti-Fruitti, 

Tutti-Fruitti,  without, 

Cafe-Pafe, 

Bisque, 

Lemon  Sherbet, 

Orange  and  Raspberry  Sherbets, 
Individual  Ices,  per  dozen, 

Individual  Creams, 


50c 
50c 
60c 
75C 
60c 
80c 
80c 
40c 

$2.00 
3-oo 


Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.25  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  Maiu  Street,  Andover. 
P  O.  Box  443. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE. 

IRK  B.  HILL,  PROPRIETOR. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  short  notice. 
First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN, 

BOOTS  ii)d  SHOES, 

ANDOVER,  nASS. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fish  of  All  Kinds, 

Oysters,  Clams, 

and  Lobsters. 

\5  BARNARD'S  CT,  ANDOVER 


MRS.  BURLEIGH  and  MISS  ABBOT. 

/nyiUner?  parlors.  J^^J^JI^ 

Musgrove  Block,   -    -    -    -  Andover. 
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Mathematical  Instruments,  Artists'  Materials, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting.     Architects'  and 
Engineers'  Supplies,  etc.    Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO,,  Importers,  37  CornhM,  Boston,  Mass, 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

 «C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON,-  — - 

Watches  and  Diamonds. 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths*  - 

telephone  16.  474  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


A.   M.   L.  BEMIS, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Dining  Room,  Uaricty  Store,  Students'  Supplies. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil,  Blank 
Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits* 

Corner  A\2vin  ar?cl  A\ortop  5treets,  Aoclover. 

^ofa  Pillows,  Pin  Cushions,   Picture   Frames,  Banners,  in  Andover 
Blue  and  White  at 

LA  FLEUR-DE-LIS,  MAIN  STREET, 

Formerly  the  Misses  Bradley's* 


^^-^S      W.  E.  STRATTON, 

TEACHER  OF 

Banjo,  Guitar,  and  Mandolin.     Instruments  for  5*le. 

MORRILL  HOUSE  ANNEX,  ANDOVER. 

(Seoroe  2).  flIMUett, 

Carnations  a  Specialty.  All  Kinds  of  Flowers  at  Short  Notice* 
Palms  and  Ferns  constantly  on  hand*  Decorations* 

P.  0.  Box  310,  Andover.  Greenhouses,  Holt  District, 
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the  ttfabasb  Railroad  Company. 

Fast  Service  from  New  England 
to  the  West  for  the  

Cbrtetmas  Ifroltbavs 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Boston  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
With  one  change  in  Union  Station  for  Kansas  City. 

The  very  fastest  train  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  runs 
over  the  Wabash. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

H,  B,  McCLELLAN,  G.  E,  A.  J.  D,  McBEATH,  N*  E.  P.  A 

New  York*  5  State  St„  Boston* 

C  S*  CRANE,  Gen*  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
St*  Louis,  Mo* 


Webster's 
International; 
Dictionary 

pff  Send  a  Postal  for  Specimen  Pages,  etc.  \ 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged.* 

Standard 

of  the  IT.  S.  Gov't  Printing  < 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Supreme , 
Court,  all  the  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  School- 
hooks. 

Warmly 
Commended 

hy  all  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools,  and( 
other  Educators  almost, 
without  number. 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  XJ.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  2>.X).,  says:— 

Wehster  has  always  been  the  favorite  in  ouri 
household,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  transfer , 
my  allegiance  to  any  of  his  competitors.— Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  March  26,  1896. 


translations  M 

Literal — Interlinear — 125  Volumes  vw 

m  Dictionaries  flt 

C^-^  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 

Q^>  Latin,  Greek  M£DJ 

®  tutorial  Series 

200  vols,  specially  designed  for  coaching 
for  exams,  in  all  college  studies 

/T      Rinds  $  noble 

C@)         Schoolbooks  of  all  Publishers 

4  Cooper  Institute,  Hew  York  City 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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HABERDASHER. 

81  TRCnONTST. 
BOSTON. 

TRE/AO^T  BUILDING. 

C  LASS  OF    P.   S.  '84-. 


<Soo6  Sboce 


for  Pound 
flDen. 


OF  ALL  THE  Pi  tPULAR  SHAPES 
AT  RKASi  )NAHLi:  PRICKS  

Discount  to  Phillips  Andover  Students. 


Z.  E  flDoeele?  &  Co..  400  HOaabinflton  St 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BURNS  &  CROWLEY, 


TAILORS  and  FURNISHERS. 


AGENTS  I  OR  SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNhRY 


ANDOVER,  M  \s> 

\V  WTK  I). —Trustworthy  am!  A.  tiv.r  Krntlrrnrn 
or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible,  established  house. 
Monthly  $65.00  and  expenses.  PotitkM  ^t»  y.  Krl- 
erence       I  in  lose   s«  lt  addre  ss  d    stani|ied  cuvrlope. 

The  Dominion  Coipan-, .  I)rpt.  \'.,  Chicago. 


FALL  RIVER  LINE. 

Steamers  Pri*  ilia,  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence.  The 
leading  steamboats  of  the  world. 

I'ullman  vestibuled  express  trains,  with  parlor  cars  attached,  leave  Boston 
from  Park  Square  Station.    Steamers  leave  New  York  from  Pier  18,  foot 

of  Murray  .street. 

L  H.  PALMER,  poatOO  Passenger  Agent, 

No.  3  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

xx 


•Photographer- 

The  Most  Complete  and   Best  Equipped 
Studios  in  Boston. 


jpbotograpbcr  to 

Jbbtlltps  Hnbover  Class  '96 


We  bespeak  the  patronage  of  the  Class  of  '98 
and  all  the  under  classes.  Our  work  for  the  Class 
96  brought  us  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Chadwell, 
Churchill,  and  Colburn,  committee  on  photographs, 
commending  our  work  and  prompt  delivery. 

We  are  here  to  please  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
our  prices. 


164  TREflOHT  STREET,  BOSTON.  164 

NEXT  POOR  TO  KEITH'S  HEW  THEATRE. 


LOUIS  ALEXANDER,  formerlfift°hf  avenue,  new  york. 

Importer  and  Tailor. 
65  Central  Street,    -    -    Lowell,  Mass. 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BETWEEN  BROMFIELD  and  WINTER  STS. 


ANDREW  J.LLOYD &CO. 

prescription  Opticians 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

323-325  Washington  Street,  (opp.  Old  South  Church.) 
454  Boylston  Street  cor.  Berkley  Street, 

BOSTON. 


Zhc  flbbtlltps  Bnoover 

/HMrtor. 
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Largest  Stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies   and  Artists' 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England, 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

[incorporated] 
82  &  84  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


New  *  Mail. 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


A\ep's  ar><J  L_».<nes? 

TEMPLAR,  Man's  Wheel,  $$o  oo 

ATLANTA,  Lady's  Wheel,  50  00 

Roys'  and  Girls'  Wheels,  25  00,  45  00 

A  few  High  Grade,  2d  hands,  10  00 

Also,  GOLF  GOOD5- 

Clubs,  Ralls,  etc.  Special  prices  to  clubs.  Also 
Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle. 


WM.  READ  &  SONS. 

1 07  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Students  Shoes. 

•XsXsXsXSXiXi)® 

In  Tan  Colored  Leather,  Made  on  English 
Lasts,  $400  and  $5.00  a  Pair. 


Thayer,  HcNeil  &  Hodgkins, 

47  TEHPLE  PLACE,  B05T0N. 
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F*Hillips  Aoadomy 

AMDOVE-R,  MASS. 
CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  LLD.,  Principal. 

The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the 
scientific  schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  less  than 
one-half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant 
places. 

The  current  year  begins  Sept.  15,  1897,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the 
accommodations  selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts 
to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  build- 
ing, and  for  various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of 
the  annual  catalogue,  address  Principal  P> ancrok t. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


During  the  Summer  of  1898  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  given  at  Cotuit, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  < >f  Principal  Charles  K.  Fish.  The  courses 
of  instruction  are  for  the  benefit  of  tour  classes  of  Students. 

1.  Candidates  who  have  received  conditions  at  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  postponed  examinations  until  September. 

3.  Students  in  Secondary  Si  hools,  who,  l>v  reason  of  illness,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

4.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools  who  wish  to  anticipate  studies  and  save 
time  in  the  preparation  for  college. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

.  CHARLES  E.  FISH,  Principal. 

The  Waban  School,  Waban,  Mass. 


XLeacbcrs  TKttantcb! 

UNION  TEACHER'S  AGENCIES  of  AHERICA. 

REV.  L.  D.  BAM,  D.D.,  MANAGES 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Can.,  New  Orleans,  La.%  New  York,N.Y.,  Washington,  D.C., 
San  Francisco,  Cat  ,  Chicago,  III ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  Denver,  Colo. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  tilled.  We  had  over  8,000  vacancies  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  1  500  teachers  needed  now  to  contract  for  next  term.  Unquali- 
fied facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every 'part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  One  fee 
registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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THE  NEW 
COLLAR. 


The  L.  E. 
Fletcher  Co. 


Ratters 
Outfitters 


158  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
Boston. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY 
RAILROAD. 


Finest  Road-Bed  on  the  Continent. 

ONLY   FIRST-CLASS  THROUGH 
CAR  ROUTE 

TO  THE  WEST 


Through  trains  leave  Boston  : 

8.30  a.m.,  except  Sundays 

10.30  a.m.,  daily. 

2.00  p.m.  daily. 

3.00  p.m.,  except  Sundays. 

7.15  p.m.,  daily. 

11.00  p.m.,  except  Sundays. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

FOR 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
HARTFORD. 


Leave  Boston  :  19.00  a.m.  1 12.00  m.  ^4.00 
p.m.  and  1.00  p.m.  Train  leaving  at  12.00 
m.  is  the  famous  "Mid-day  limited."  No  ex- 
cess fare  is  charged. 

tExcept  Sunday.  JDaily. 

Drawing  room  cars  on  all  day  trains,  and 
sleeping  cars  on  all  night  trains. 


For  tickets,  time  tables,  or  information  of  any  kind  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
address,  A.  S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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REID  &  HUGHES, 

BOOKS  &  STATIONERY  DEPT. 

Headquarters  for  \\\  tbe  New  Book?  published 
fct  $re*tly  reduced  prices. 


We  c*o  supply  you  witb  *ny  text  book  wanted 
*t  lowest  pricey. 


ENGRAVED  WOPK. 

Ask  to  see  our  new  lines  and  styles  of  l  ine  Writing  Papers 
and  Kn-r.n  in<;  Work. 

FUtc  *od  50  fords,  98  cents. 
Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Opp.  Post  Office. 

1131  r\  ROR  SALE. 

r  ^^^^  TO  RENT. 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  Strings,  etc.,  etc. 

D  Y  &  R    6<  CO., 

337   Essex.  Street,  Lawrence. 


C.  f\.  LAWRENCE  &  SON, 

Photograph  and  View  Photographers, 
Ferrotypes  of  all  Styles. 

15  1  Essex  Street,  Lawrence. 


The  NEW  CENTRAL.  Richard  Pro>"ttor- 


Opp.  B.  &  L.  Uep<»t  ami  opera  House,  Lawrence. 
COA\AAERCI/\L    ADEN'S  HEADQUARTERS. 
Newly  Furnished  Throughout. 
I  v 
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Essex  St.,  Lawrence. 


jf ine  Clothing 

Ready -to -Wear  and  Made  to  Order. 

Hteo,  Aen'B  Outfitters. 


GE/V\  RESTAURANT, 

ESTABLISHED  1893. 
Hale    Bros-    St    Therio,  Proprietors. 

398  Essex  Street,        ...        Lav  rence,  Mass. 


T.  A.  Holt  &  Co., 

DRV  GOODS  &  GROCERIES 

ANDOVER  AND  NORTH  ANDOVER. 
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W.  H.  GILE  Sc  CO. 

I  <>K  VI  I  OH  \  I  V 


Clothing,  Rats  $  0em'$  furnishings 

All  the  N.w.st  N'nvrlti.s  and  St\Us  art-  always 
shown  first  by 

\V.  H.  QILE  &  CO.,  226  Lssex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

OATELY  <x  O'OORMAN, 

4FURNITURE>  J 

liram  lies  in  all  the  prim  ipal  «  i tics  in  the  United  States. 

28M  Essex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


BADGES,       MEDALS,       CLASS  PINS,       CLASS  RINGS. 

Also,  a  complete  line  of  \Vat<  lies,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Silverware  at  reasonable  prices. 

CHARLES  W.  DURANT,  Jeweler, 

CENTRAL  A/ND  TWIDDLE  STREETS,  LOWELL,  A^ASS. 
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....  THE  .... 

PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  Ml  PROP. 

Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 
CONTRIBUTING  BOARD: 

MILTON  SIMON,  '98.  Z.  S.  ELDREDGE,  '98. 

IV.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  '98. 


THE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December,  Febru- 
ary, April,  May,  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips 
Andover  Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  payable 
in  advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school. 
With  this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  works  from  the 
best  pens,  but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated 
to  writing 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
undergraduate  body  and  the  alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnus 
will  appear  in  each  number,  if  possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board  as  occasion  demands,  from  men 
who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for  the 
magazine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board  will  be  rilled  all  the  vacancies  arising  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Editorial  Staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  Editors  of  Phillips  Andover 
Mirror,  and  all  business  communications  to 

PAUL  M.  NASH, 

Phillips  Academy.  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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Printers 
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3*  Engravers 


JOHN  N.  COLE,  RIGHT  PRICES 

treasurer.  AND  PROMPT  SERVICE. 
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?      F.  L.  DUNNE,  ? 

|  TAILOR    AND     IMPORTER,  j 

f    _    * 

A  specialty  made  of  Suits  for  Riding,  Shooting  and  j| 
?{f    Golf.    Breeches  for  Riding,  Hunting,  Racing  and  Polo. 

f  * 

TjT  TRANSCRIPT  BCJ  I  LDI/NG.  ^ 

f  * 

t|  318  Washington  St.,  cur.  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  J 

*  —  * 

I  COLLINS  c^v  FAIRBANKS  % 

CELEBRATED  % 

<-HATS-*-  1 


§ 


Sole  Agents  foi  Henry  Heaths  and  H.  J.  White's 
LONDON  HATS. 


STYLES  CORRECT.    QUALITY  UNEQUALLED. 

381  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Editorial  I}oard: 

J.  F.  FERRY,   Illinois,  Chairman.  E.  L.  SKINNER,  New  York. 

ROSS  IRVINE,  Wyoming.  A    S.  WHEELER,  Conn. 

IDoL  7.  3februar\>t  1898-  1Ro,  4, 

Z\k  Zbvcc  Xigbtcn 

a  summer's  evening  of  a  year  long  since  past  by,  a 
youth  lay  sleeping,  half  concealed,  in  the  yielding 
fragrance  of  a  mound  of  new-mown  hay.  It  was  not  the 
slumber  of  fatigue  for  the  youth  had  thrown  himself  heed- 
lessly upon  the  inviting  bed  and  as  he  watched  the  rosy 
departure  of  the  noon-day  sun  he  was  fanned  by  breezes 
until  coaxed  into  rest  at  nature's  own  bidding.  He  might 
have  lain  there,  no  one  knows  how  long,  had  he  not  been 
wakened  by  human  voices  in  close  and  guarded  speech.  The 
speakers  were  near  by,  so  near  he  dared  not  move  for  fear  of 
being  noticed.  He  heard  their  half-smothered  words  for  a 
few  moments  and  then  footfalls  approaching  in  silence  the 
spot  where  he  lay.  Suddenly  he  heard  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"  One  light  when  they're  sighted  ;  two  for  the  moorland  turn- 
pike ;  three  —  ."  The  speakers  parted  before  he  could  catch 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  he  heard  their  footsteps  dying 
in  the  distance.  He  raised  himself  and  looked  carefully 
through  the  gathering  darkness  for  the  receding  figures. 
From  the  outlines  of  one  he  distinguished  Donald  Brest,  a 
noted  Scotch  outlaw  ;  the  other  one  had  vanished. 
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The  youth,  whose  name  was  Marvin,  rose,  and  slowly 
walked  towards  a  humble  dwelling  of  thatch,  whose  several 
lights  showed  it  to  be  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hay-field. 
The  strange  words,  and  the  vehemence  and  secrecy  with 
which  they  were  spoken  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  Marvin's 
family  were  proud  and  well  to  do  but  when  the  city  of  Del- 
kirk  was  entered  by  King  Edward's  forces  they  had  fled 
from  it  to  escape  the  siege  which  the  Scotch  soon  after 
laid  upon  it.  The  siege  had  gone  on  for  about  ten  months. 
It  was  now  the  tenth  of  June  and  the  besieged  English  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  physical  endurance.  By  a  wily  courier 
they  had  sent  word  to  King  Edward  that  they  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  longer  than  the  twelfth  of  June.  A  large 
body  of  soldiery  had  been  sent  to  their  relief,  but  it  could 
not  arrive  before  Delkirk  by  the  twelfth  of  the  month.  Hence 
a  small  body  of  knights  had  been  sent  ahead  to  urge  their 
countrymen  to  suffer  and  wait  for  a  few  days  when  they 
would  all  be  rescued 

It  was  on  tin-  night  of  tin-  tenth  of  June  that  Marvin  heard 
the  words  which  so  puzzled  him.  Though  he  was  of  the 
Scottish  blood  and  Brest  was  a  Highlander,  he  hated  the 
man  as  did  all  the  honest  lowland  folk.  He  was  an  outlaw, 
fierce  and  greedy,  wn,)  not  8»'v€  to  the  desperate 
Struggle  which  his  country  was  making  against  the  English 
yoke.  even  often  struck  a  blow  against  his  country's 

cause  for  the  sakr  of  his  own  gain.  Should  they  fulfil  this 
purpose  Donald  Brest's  hopes  would  be  vain. 

After  dark  <»t  the  evening  of  June  the  eleventh,  Marvin 
w.is  returning  home  from  a  neighboring  town.  Occasionally 
havr  come  to  him  the  words,  "  one  light  when  they're  sighted  ; 
two  for  the  moorland  turnpike;  three  "  He  was  thinking 
of  them  now,  wh«-n  his  horse  drew  up  shortly  at  a  little  inn 
where  every  traveler  who  went  that  way  stopped  for  a  short 
rest.  Marvin  dismounted  and  throwing  the  horse's  bridle  over 
a  post  near  by,  entered  the  inn.  As  he  stood  quaffing  a  mug  of 
ale  the  inn-keeper  s  wife  accosted  him  in  a  whisper.  "Know 
you  that  our  suffering  friends  in  the  city  yonder  may  yet  be 
saved  ?  Couriers  reach  the  besieged  city  to-night  if  nothing 
hinders,  bearing  the  news  that  a  strong  force  from  King 
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Edward  marches  with  all  haste  to  attack  the  besiegers.  Tell 
no  man,  for  Donald  Brest  greatly  desires  the  city  to  be 
vacated  for  in  it  he  possesses  great  wealth.  To  this  end  he 
would  do  his  best  to  thwart  any  plans  for  its  rescue."  Mar- 
vin dropped  the  cup  of  ale  and  stood  thinking  in  much 
agitation.  The  woman's  words  had  thrown  light  upon  the 
recent  events.  Without  replying  he  darted  through  the 
door,  and  upon  reaching  his  horse  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 
Giving  the  animal  the  reins  he  clashed  down  the  road  think- 
ing as  hard  and  fast  as  he  rode.  Donald  Brest's  being  in 
the  hay-field  the  night  before  last  and  his  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  —  did  not  this  mean  something  ?  Donald  wished  to 
see  the  city  surrender.  Would  he  not  oppose  anything  which 
might  prevent  that  surrender  from  taking  place  ?  What  if 
he  had  heard  of  the  messengers  of  the  king  ?  Surely  his  ears 
were  as  alert  as  those  of  the  inn-keeper's  wife  !  These  were 
the  thoughts  that  ran  through  the  boy's  head,  and  as  he  sat 
gazing  into  the  darkness  he  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
the  strange  words  meant.  What  else  than  the  coming  party 
could  "one  light  when  they're  seen"  refer  to?  The  moor- 
land turnpike  was  the  public  highway  which  led  down  into 
the  valley,  round  about  the  range  of  cliffs  which  enclosed  one 
side  of  it,  There  was  one  other  entrance  to  the  valley  from 
the  south.  A  narrow  defile  found  its  way  in  amongst  the 
irregular  range  of  tree-covered  cliffs.  Through  this  a  narrow 
road  wound  tortuously.  It  was  a  much  shorter  route  than 
the  level  road  around  the  cliffs,  but  was  dangerous  and  slow 
travelling,  and  little  known  to  travellers  at  large. 

Marvin's  mind  instantly  turned  to  this  road  as  being  what 
was  referred  to  by  the  third  light.  Soon  he  came  into  the 
valley  below,  and  bringing  his  horse  to  a  standstill  at  a  place 
which  in  the  daytime  commanded  a  view  of  the  entire  valley, 
he  looked  eagerly  towards  the  opposite  barrier  of  cliff  and 
hill.  He  had  sat  there  for  a  few  moments,  which  seemed 
like  hours,  when  a  bright  spot  appeared  suddenly  against  the 
cliff  opposite,  indistinct  and  shimmering  in  the  distance,  but 
clearly  discernible.  Marvin,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
eagerness  watched  that  spark,  which  foretelling  to  the  brigands 
beneath  it,  the  city's  destruction,  came  to  him  as  an  omen  of 
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hope.  The  king's  party  had  been  sighted  from  a  rocky  look- 
out on  the  range  of  cliffs  opposite  him.  They  were  to  descend 
into  the  valley  by  one  of  the  two  roads  ;  that  Marvin  felt 
sure  of,  but  what  Donald  had  plotted  against  them  he  did 
not  know.  His  own  duty  for  the  present  he  felt  was  to  warn 
the  coming  men  of  what  he  suspected.  Little  else  he  cared 
or  knew.  It  was  an  awful  suspense,  gazing  at  that  solitary 
light,  but  not  a  long  one,  for  just  as  suddenly  as  the  first  had 
appeared  a  second  shot  its  rays  through  the  darkness,  and  in 
rapid  succession,  a  third.  Marvin  need  restrain  himself  no 
longer.  The  instant  the  last  light  appeared  he  dug  his  spurs 
into  his  horse's  flanks  and  clashed  down  the  road.  There 
was  no  time  to  waste.  In  all  probability  the  coming  troopers 
had  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cliffs  where 
they  were  nearer  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  valley  than 
he  was  himself.  The  only  hope  of  his  coming  upon  them  in 
time,  lay  in  their  being  required  to  take  a  roundabout  way  in 
one  ease,  and  a  narrow  rocky  path,  haul  to  travel,  in  the  other. 
!t  meant  an  hour's  hard  riding  diagonally  across  the  valley 
to  reach  the  point  at  which  this  path  entered,  and  a  constant 
vigilance  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  bandits  whose  plot  he 
was  bent  upon  foiling.  His  horse  was  a  noble  beast,  deep 
chested  and  long  of  limb,  and  well  it  needed  to  be,  for  its 
rider  soon  had  to  leave  the  beaten  road  for  the  yielding  turf 
of  the  meadow  whic  h  gave  forth  no  sound  <>l  hoof-beats,  but 
also  gave  no  rebound  to  the  Hying  feet.  There  was  not  a 
sound  gave  the  deep,  regulai  breathing  ol  the  animal  under 
him,  and  the  slight  jingle  <>l  bridle  and  spurs.  The-  moon  had 
begun  to  show  itselt  horn  amongst  .1  billowy  mass  of  silver- 
bordered  clouds      M.n\  in  s  heart  bounded  within  htm  for  no 

doubt  the  horsemen  oi  the  attacking  party  had  long  since 
seen  the  signal  and  wen  now  rapid])  approaching  the  same 
spot  as  he.  Once  he  even  thought  he  saw  the  moon's  weak 
rays  flash  upon  an  upturned  spear  or  piece  of  burnished 
armor.  It  urged  him  on  the  taster  tor  little  would  it  avail 
him  to  meet  the  part)  whom  he  was  trying  to  save  Just  as 
they  emerged  from  the  defile.  He  would  have  to  come  upon 
them  tar  enough  back  to  give  them  a  fair  warning  and  time 
to  plan  a  course  of  action. 


THE  THREE  LIGHTS. 
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The  party  of  Donald  Brest  were  intending  to  fall  upon  the 
news  bearers  in  a  secluded  spot  of  whichever  road  they  de- 
cided to  take,  and  slay  or  capture  the  party  to  a  man,  in 
order  to  effectually  prevent  the  fateful  news  from  reaching 
the  city.  Consequently,  they  would  enter  the  defile  for  quite 
a  distance  and  scatter  themselves  about  the  rocks  in  a  posi- 
tion favorable  for  an  attack.  Perhaps  Marvin  had  guessed 
this  for  he  rode  desperately  to  that  break  in  the  long,  irregu- 
lar black  barrier  whose  ragged  edges  showed  dimly  in  the 
faint  moonlight.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  his  horse's 
feet  struck  the  hard,  beaten  ground  of  the  path  that  led 
to  it. 

The  windings  of  the  pass  had  never  been  really  familiar  to 
him  and  he  soon  saw  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  attempt 
picking  his  way  in  total  darkness  with  a  tired  charger.  He 
soon  discovered  a  thicket  quite  concealed  in  a  recess  of  the 
gorge.  Here  he  tied  his  horse,  and  started  up  the  path  on 
foot.  For  a  time  it  was  comparatively  safe  footing,  but  the 
youth  did  not  increase  his  caution  as  the  way  became  steeper 
and  more  jagged.  Once  he  almost  stepped  into  a  yawning 
chasm  which  marked  a  sharp  turn  in  the  pathway.  Un- 
daunted, he  kept  madly  on,  ever  fearful  that  he  would  hear 
hoof  beats  behind  him  before  he  heard  them  in  front.  The 
road  mounted  a  ridge  which  now  Marvin  was  striving  his  ut- 
most  to  gain,  for  from  it  there  was  a  view  for  quite  a  distance 
ahead.  As  he  was  keeping  on  towards  it  he  did  not  notice 
a  huge  boulder  which  lay  in  his  way.  In  his  blind  rush,  he 
fell  headlong  over  it,  striking  with  such  violence  on  the 
ground  beyond  that  he  lay  there  senseless. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did  not  know,  but  the  first  thing 
he  heard  as  he  was  coming  to  his  senses  was  the  unmistaka- 
ble sound  of  horses'  feet  striking  the  loose  stones  of  the  nar- 
row pass.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  the  king's  enemies  were  coming  upon  him.  But 
just  then  he  heard  a  word  of  warning  shouted  in  the  English 
tongue.  How  far  away  from  him  it  was  he  could  not  tell, 
for  the  rocky  walk  echoed  and  re-echoed  a  sound  until  its 
true  source  could  not  be  told.  More  carefully,  but  in  great 
haste,  the  youth  gained  the  ridge  which  he  had  been  so 
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roughly  hindered  from  reaching  sooner.  Here  he  saw  what 
made  his  heart  leap  for  joy.  Coming  along  the  torturous 
path  he  saw  a  dark,  broken  line  of  moving  objects,  occasion- 
ally spear  points  and  pieces  of  armour  flashing  in  the  moon- 
light. He  hurried  towards  them,  weary  with  excitement  and 
fatigue,  but  eager  to  fulfill  that  mission  for  which  he  had 
striven  so  hard.  He  could  see  the  toremost  horseman  plainly 
just  before  he  turned  a  bend  in  the  narrow  road.  Marvin 
mounted  a  rock,  ready  to  hail  the  column  as  soon  as  it 
rounded  the  curve.  It  seemed  to  him  they  kept  from  his 
view  a  lomr  time. 

His  only  sign  of  their  presence  was  the  sharp  twang  of  a 
bowstring,  anil  then  he  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

One  of  Donald  Brest's  followers  had  proven  faithless  to 
him  and  had  warned  the  coming  party  of  the  fate  that  was 
in  store  for  them.  Ever  since  they  entered  the  pass,  they 
had  been  alert  for  the  fust  sign  of  human  life.  Now  and 
then,  when  they  could  iec  Faintly  the  opening  of  the  pass 
before  them,  they  moved  even  more  cautiously  with  spears 
ready  and  shaft!  fitted  to  their  bows      No  wonder  that  a 

missile  "t  death  was  hurled  at  the  fust  human  being  who 
came  in  sight.  No  wonder  that  they  thought  the  valiant 
youth  one  ot  Donald  Brest's  bandits  when  shortly  after  these 
outlaws  came  stealing  up  the  defile. 

But  ye!  the  youth  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  for,  taken  una- 
wares, Donald  Brest  and  his  followers  suffered  the  over- 
whelming defeat  which  they  themselves  had  hoped  to  inflict, 
and  were  slain  or  captured  to  a  man. 

John  F.  It  try. 


Hpostropbe  to  IDemce, 

O,  gentle  Siren  of  the  inland  ocean, 

Whose  every  glance  and  pose  of  grace  suggests 

Inimitable  poetry  of  motion, 

While  on  thy  Italian  forehead  lightly  rests 

Aurora's  morning  kiss.    O'er  gleaming  crests 

And  dancing  waves,  our  buoyant  bark 

Thy  fair  footstool  approaches  ; — ah  !  but  we, 

With  all  unworthy  hand  and  beating  heart 

Obeisance  make  to  thee,  fair  Cybile. 

Thy  marble  garments,  Mermaid,  waft  across 

The  intervening  waters  dreams  of  myrrh, 

Of  aloes,  cassia.    Perfumes  often  thus 

Recall  the  spot  from  whence  they  come,  deter 

The  weary  feet  of  the  belated  wanderer 

Who  walks,  perchance,  with  lingering  step  and  slow, 

Beneath  the  casement  of  a  lady's  bower, 

Whilst  'round  him  summer  breezes  gently  blow 

The  fragrance  of  some  rare  exotic  flower. 

'Twas  thus  when  Eurus  on  his  weary  quest 
To  find  the  fairest  nymph,  swept  o'er  this  sea  ; 
The  fragrant  odors  from  thy  mantel  pressed, 
Played  subtle  parts  as  messengers  from  thee  ! 
Infatuated  youth,  while  thou  art  free 
Pursue  thy  solitary  way!    But  no  — 
He  turns,  and  with  enraptured  gaze 
Would  whisper  soft,  undying  love,  although 
Nor  look  nor  sign  rewards  his  ardent  praise. 

Gaunt  Boreas,  from  out  his  northern  clime, 

Once  in  the  twelvemonth  pays  his  boisterous  court, 

Till  lunar  rays  warn  swiftly  passing  time. 

Then  Zepherus  and  Notus  here  resort. 

In  vain  methinks  these  wooers,  too,  have  sought 

Thy  love,  for  thou  —  /  love  thee  for  it  —  who 

Forsaken  though  thou  art  would'st  not  be  free, 

Hast  in  thy  solitude  been  alway  true 

To  thy  first  spouse,  old  stern  and  grumbling  sea. 

W.  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  '98 


£bc  Bewitching  of  (Bianbfatber's  pine. 

"  T  OOK,"  said  my  cousin  Peter,  pointing  off  into  the 
^  woods.  "There  lives  the  worst  old  witch  in  the  county." 
I  could  just  distinguish  through  the  trees  a  small  stone 
hut  standing  quite  a  distance  from  the  road  in  a  little  clear- 
ing. It  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  building  I  had 
always  known  as  Farmer  Keller's  smoke-house.  But  I  knew 
from  experience  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  even  hint  at  such 
a  suspicion  to  Peter,  who  was  always  of  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  and  this  afternoon  seemed  particularly  interested  in- 
things  dark  and  supernatural.  My  cousin  was  eleven  years 
old  and  I  was  nine.  We  had  spent  the  day  at  my  uncle's 
farm  and  were  walking  home,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  my 
Grandfather's  house,  in  the  town  of  Kent.  The  road  was  one 
little  traveled  and  very  gloomy,  running  for  about  a  mile 
through  thick  timber.  As  we  plodded  along  over  the  rocks 
Peter  had  been  relating  tales  Of  witches,  robbers,  goblins,  and 
-hosts,  that  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  though  they  seemed 
highly  enjoyable  to  him  and  to  the  crows  that  cawed  loud- 
ly from  the  upper  branches  as  we  passed.  With  several 
large  and  aristo<  ratic  looking  birds  IVter  had  exchanged  salu- 
tations so  familiarly  that  I  was  persuaded  he  had  met  them 
before. 

The  stone  hut  suited  my  i  ousin's  mood  exactly.  It  looked 
irery  lonely  arid  somber  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall  pines,  just 
as  must  have  looked  the  rock  oi  the  Forty  Thieves,  which 
Ali  Haba  bunul  l'ct<  i  proposed  that  we  go  in  and  consult 
the  witch  as  to  the  probable  success  <>t  a  trip  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  wash  tubs,  a  plan  which  we  had  been  considering 
the  afternoon  before  ! 

■•  Peter,  I  tiled  I,  in  .1  trembling  voice,  as  I  hurried  down 
the  road,  "  I'm  'most  sure  we  are  goin'  to  have  tarts  for  sup- 
per. " 

Reminded  <»1  supper,  he  followed,  but  he  was  very  silent 
and  thoughtful  until  we  reached  the  bridge  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  then  lie  stopped  suddenly  and  gazed  up  into  the 
clouds,  as  was  his  custom  when  about  to  propose  some  new 

and  startling  scheme. 
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"  Let's  be  witches,"  said  he  at  last.  "  We  will  cut  two  wil- 
lows over  there,  and  make  them  into  magic  wands,  and  then 
to-night  we  will  go  out  witching,  " 

I  thought  of  the  fame  which  successful  practicing  witches 
would  have  among  the  boys  of  our  acquaintance  and  eagerly 
agreed,  with  visions  of  myself  and  Peter  floating  over  the 
Market-house  on  brooms.  So  we  cut  two  long  slender  wil- 
lows and  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  trim  them.  We  peeled 
off  the  green  bark,  leaving  on  the  tip  of  each  three  little 
twigs  which,  Peter  informed  me,  were  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  success  in  witchcraft. 

"  We  ought  to  have  hazel  wood  or  solid  silver  for  these 
wands,  but  perhaps  we  can  get  along  without.  I'll  develope 
'em  to-night  after  supper,"  said  Peter  as  we  walked  on  home, 
carrying  the  smooth  white  sticks. 

That  evening  he  called  me  out  on  the  back-porch  where 
we  were  going  to  prepare  the  wands.  First  he  sent  me  into 
the  dining  room  to  get  the  vinegar  and  oil  cruets,  the  pepper 
and  salt  and  mustard.  When  I  came  back  he  drew  three  cir- 
cles on  the  floor  with  yellow  chalk,  one  around  the  wands, 
one  around  the  cruets  and  one  around  me.  Then  with  his 
mother's  waterproof  on  his  shoulders,  he  bowed  three  times 
toward  the  east,  and,  after  a  long  and  solemn  silence,  began 
the  incantation.  The  moon  had  just  risen  over  the  gar- 
den-hedge, large  and  yellow,  and  the  soft  notes  of  old  hymns 
floated  out  of  the  back  parlor  window  where  my  aunt  was 
playing  in  the  dark.  Peter  swayed  from  side  to  side  mutter- 
ing something  that  sounded  like  the  multiplication  table. 
The  ceremony  was  very  impressive  but  I  was  dissapointed 
that  it  produced  no  visible  effect..  I  had  rather  expected 
thunder  and  lightening,  but  the  elements  remained  calm,  and 
there  was  only  the  sound  of  the  hymns  and  Peters'  mutter- 
ing. Then  some  cats  squalled  violently  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  Peter  said  afcerwards  that  this  was  a  very  good 
sign  as  probably  some  spirits  had  stepped  on  the  cats'  tails, 
but  now  it  appeared  to  fluster  him  considerably. 

"Seven  times  eight  makes  fifty-six,  seven  times  nine  makes 
—  seven  times  nine  makes  —  makes  —  er  —  seven  times  nine 
makes  —  church    bells    chime,"    concluded    Peter  feebly. 
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Motioning  me  to  be  still  he  carefully  and  with  much  mutter- 
ing and  many  passes  of  his  hands  anointed  each  of  the  willow 
wands  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  salt  and  mustard.  "  There," 
said  he,  14 1  guess  their  strong  enough.  Now  let's  put  the  oil 
and  stuff  back  on  the  sideboard  and  go  to  bed.  I'll  call  you 
at  twelve  and  then  we  will  go  out." 

I  had  just  gotten  into  bed  when  I  heard  my  cousin's  voice 
calling  me  softly.  I  crept  out  into  the  hall,  and  at  the  other 
end  stood  Peter  in  his  night  dress  close  by  the  banister. 
There  was  a  light  burning  faintly  in  the  hall  below,  so  that  I 
could  see  him,  with  his  wand  in  one  hand  stretched  out  over 
the  banister  and  his  other  hand  pointing  downward  into  the 
lower  hall.  I  looked  down  and  to  my  horror,  I  beheld 
close  by  the  dining  room  door,  something  tall  and  white 
with  flowing  garments.  It  stood  directly  under  my  cousin 
and  as  he  waved  his  waiul  it  began  a  ghostly  swaying  dance. 
Peter  walked  toward  me  and  the  one  in  white  glided  toward 
the  front  dooi  Peter  retreated  and  tin-spirit  followed.  It 
had  just  began  its  walk  towards  tin-  dining  room  door  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  came  the  conk  carrying  a  candle. 

The  candle  flickered  as  a  tall  figure  brushed  by  from  out 
of  a  dark  corner.  The  cook  muttered  something  under  her 
breath  and  clutched  the  bosom  of  her  gown.  Then  with  a 
shriek  sin-  banged  the-  dooi  and  we  heard  her  rushing  up  the 
back  stairs. 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Peter,  .is  though  ama/cd  and  shocked 
at  tin-  narrow  esc  ape  ot  tin-  took  II  e  began  to  wave  his  wand 
more  quickly  in  an  attempt  to  send  tlx-  spiiit  away,  but  the 
more  he  waved  the  more  violently  the-  figure  shook  as  though 
unwilling  to  be  dismissed.  I  w  is  cold  with  terror  and  as  the 
thing  came  toward  the  foot  nj  the  itairi  I  almost  cried  out. 
At  last  Petei  made  three  01  lour  passes  with  a  pocket  knife 
under  tin-  end  of  his  w  ind  and  at  tin-  last  pass  the  ghost  sank 
into  a  little  heap. 

"  Peter."  whispered  I  looking  over  the  banister  41  what  did 
that  ghotl  want  with  Grandtat her's  boot  jack?" 

"  Let's  go  to  bed,"  said  Peter  shortly.  The  next  morning 
we  found  the  boot  jack  and  my  aunt's  yard  stick  in  the  hall, 
and  the  boot  jack  had  quite  a  long  cord  tied  to  it.  Peter 
was  quite  as  much  amazed  as  I  to  find  these  relics. 
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I  was  dreaming  that  Peter  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  had 
summoned  forth  the  shade  of  Baron  Munchawsen,  who  was 
Peter's  hero,  when  some  one  shook  my  shoulder  and  I  awoke. 

"  It's  after  two  o'clock,"  whispered  Peter,  handing  me  the 
cook's  shawl  and  sun  bonnet.  He  wore  his  mother's  water- 
proof and  a  sheet  for  a  head  dress.  We  crept  down  the 
stairs  and  out  the  side  door  into  the  garden.  After  some 
discussion  we  decided  that  the  first  subject  of  our  spells 
should  be  Grandfather's  pine,  a  tall  tree  standing  upon  a 
mound  in  the  lower  end  of  the  garden.  Grandfather  had 
planted  it  when  he  was  a  boy  and  it  had  always  been  his  es- 
pecial pet.  Peter  had  proposed  at  first  that  we  bewitch  the 
summer  kitchen.  But  I  remembered  that  there  the  cook 
generally  made  the  tarts  and  we  feared  they  might  be  effect- 
ed by  the  spell.  I  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bewitching  the  pine  but  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
else,  and  besides,  as  Peter  whispered  on  the  way  down  the 
path,  "  It  migJit  not  hurt  it  at  all." 

The  mound  was  situated  close  by  the  high  hedge  which 
, separated  our  grounds  from  those  of  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, a  very  rich  old  lady.  There  was  an  opening  in  the 
hedge  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  and  by  it  grew  some  tall  rose 
bushes  which  were  my  aunt's  great  pride.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  roses  stood  a  garden-seat  where  my  grandfather  used 
to  read  in  the  afternoon.  Peter  in  the  waterproof  and  with 
the  white  sheet  draping  his  brow,  and  I  in  my  night-dress 
and  the  cook's  shawl  and  sun  bonnet,  advanced  in  stately 
processional  order  with  rustling  robes  and  waving  wands  to 
the  foot  of  the  mound.  There  I  halted,  while  Peter,  going 
on  to  the  summit,  with  bows  and  muttered  charms,  began 
the  spell.  Then,  having  finished,  he  struck  the  tree  thrice 
with  his  wand,  and  we  retired  to  the  garden-seat  to  await 
further  developments. 

The  air  was  warm  and  heavy  and  the  sky  clouded  so  that 
the  moon  shone  but  faintly.  One,  two,  three  minutes  passed 
and  nothing  happened  :  we  began  to  get  very  sleepy. 

"  Do  you  think  that  was  pure  cider  vinegar  we  used  ?  " 
asked  Peter.    But  I  was  too  sleepy  to  answer. 

Then  it  thundered  deep  and  distant  in  the  south-west.  We 
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took  this  for  a  beginning.  One,  two,  three,  four  minutes 
more  and  nothing  followed. 

"I'm  afraid  —  the  mustard  —  wasn't  strong  enough,"  mut- 
tered Peter,  almost  ready  to  snore. 

Suddenly  a  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  made 
us  wide  awake.  It  was  a  muffled  rattle,  then  we  could  hear 
something  running  and  breathing  hard.  Something  tall  and 
dark  rushed  through  the  hole  in  the  hedge  and  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  pine.  A  great  sack  fell  from  its  shoulders  as  with 
feverish  haste  it  began  to  dig  at  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

"  Oh-h-h,  gee-e-e,"  sobbed  Peter  faintly,  in  an  ecstaev  of 
horror.     "Bones!"     We  were  both  trembling  violently. 

The  ground  was  soft  and  the  thing  worked  with  all  its 
strength  as  we  could  hear  it  panting.  Soon  the  hole  appeared 
to  be  deep  enough.  It  threw  in  the  bag,  filled  the  hole  and 
smoothed  the  mii  face  I »tl  carefully.  Then  as  ho  came  down  the 
slope  towards  us  we  could  see  his  face  and  neck  in  the  taint 
light  ghastl)  grey.    He  was  about  to  go  through  the  hedge 

when  bil  tft  W8J  I  KUght  by  the  white  "t  Peter's  sheet.  He 
started  towards  us,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  tearing 
over  the  grass  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  I  don't  know 
how  far  the  man  followed  us  ;  perhaps  he  just  ran  through 
the  hedge,  but  we  were  speechless  with  (right  when  we  had 
gotten  in  and  locked  the  door 

The  next  day  we  heard  that  a  great  robbery  had  taken 
plat  e  next  d«>oi  Mis  Henderson  had  lost  all  her  silver  with 
some  very  valuable  pie<  •  s  ol  family  plate.  A  reward  of  two 
hundred  dollars  was  offered  tor  the  return  oi  the  silver  or 
the  capture  of  the  thief. 

"  That  was  1  burglar  we  saw  last  night,"  said  Peter,  44  and 
I  bet  I  know  where  that  silver  iv  ' 

We  had  an  interview  with  Grandfather  and  that  afternoon 
witnessed  the  digging  up  of  the  treasure  from  the  foot  of  the 
pine  tree.  Mrs  Henderson's  gardener,  thinking  that  he  had 
been  recognized,  confess<  <1  that  he  was  the  thief.  He  had 
buried  the  silver,  hoping  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  after  the 
search  for  it  had  been  given  up. 
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"Well,  if  that  mustard  had  been  stronger  there  would  have 
been  some  excitement  around  that  tree  last  night,"  said  Peter 
to  me  confidentially.  But  I  think  we  were  satisfied,  for  at 
supper  each  of  us  found  five  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  under 
his  napkin. 

My  aunt  keeps  two  willow  wands  on  the  parlor  mantel- 
piece. Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


©ream  jfaces. 

When  night  comes  on,  and  sleep,  with  subtle  touch,  the  eye- 
lids close  ; 

When  winged  and  footed  life  on  bough,  in  cave,  hath  sought 
repose, 

While  consciousness  and  self  flit  hesitant  between  day  dreams 
And  night,  before  my  dormant  mind  in  countless  rout  there 
seems 

To  hover  fleeting  fancies,  mystical  ;  —  a  saintly  face  ; 
A  stooping  form  with  clasped  hands,  and  silvery  locks  to 
grace 

The  image  beautiful :  sweet  baby-lips  upturned  to  mine  ; 
Sweet  child-eyes  with  the  impress  of  an  origin  divine. 

And  then  perhaps  a  knitted  brow,  a  hard-set,  fast-locked  door, 
Then  leering,  half-shut   eyes,  with   low-crowned  forehead 
mantled  o'er, 

Then  meaning  faces,  by  the  garish  light  of  day  concealed, 
Throw  off  disguise  ;  Thought  is  unveiled  and  Fancy's  realm 
revealed. 

So  Self,  thus  float  men's  souls  before  thee  like  the  snow ; 
Thus  disappear,  but  how,  and  where,  'tis  not  for  thee  to 
know. 

W.  L.  C>  '98. 


t>er  flMcturc. 

M  D  Y  Jove,  Waite,  but  it  is  an  awful  hot  day,"  exclaimed 
—J  Parker  as  he  sank  quite  exhausted  into  the  nearest 
chair.  "  I  walked  only  over  to  Shepards'  to  see  about  the 
final  arrangements  for  the  Prom,  to-night  but  it  has  made  me 
decidedly  tired.  Isn't  it  just  our  luck  to  have  one  of  the 
biggest  events  of  the  school  year  on  the  very  hottest  night  ? " 
"Hut"  he  said,  rising  with  an  indifferent  air.  "for  the 
present  I  am  going  to  be  comfortable." 

George  Parker  and  Fred  Waite  were  college  fellows  and 
room  mates.  They  were  good  chums  but  perhaps  that  was 
all.  That  they  remained  on  such  good  terms  was  hardly  the 
fault  of  Waite,  but  only  of  ^ood  natured,  forgiving  and 
honest  Parker.  Accident  had  thrown  them  together  at  the 
first  of  the  year  and  Parker  prone  to  see  the  good  faults  and 
not  the  bad,  proposed  that  Waite  and    he   room  together. 

Undoubtedly  be  repented  many  times  of  his  bad  choice,  but 
never  did  he  say  one  word  about  it  to  W  aite. 

In  the  opinion  "t  the  fellows,  Waite  was  a  bore  ;  he  sel- 
dom mixed  with  them  and  whin  he  did  he  never  uttered 
more  than  a  half  dozen  words  Put  in  the  presence  of 
young  ladies  In-  was  all  togethei  different  ;  here  he  was 
most  talkative  and  when  his  companion  happened  to  be  an 

exceptionally  pretty  girl,  he  could  do  wonders.  Being  a 
handsome  tellow,  in  tact,  with  the  single  exception  of  Par- 
ker, the  handsomest  in  lohool,  and  this  eoupled  with  an  as- 
sumed manliness  and  elegantness,  which  in  his  conceit, 
did  not  become  him  badly,  he  was  admired  and  much  sought 
for,  .md  with  his  sneaking  iffabilit)  easily  ingratiated  him- 
self, most  thorough!)  in  thru  favors  But  he  envied  frank, 
open  hearted  Parker,  and  often  bad  wished  him  harm. 

When  Parkrr  again  entered  the  room,  Waite  was  lying 
deep  among  the  pillows  of  the  window  seat  reading  a  book. 
"G  Org  .  th  n  'l  lOme  mail  foi  you/'  be  drawled  out  without 
looking  up  from  his  Imm.L  md  at  the  same  time  a  cynical 
sort  of  smile  overspread  his  late,  which  he  hid  behind  his 
book.  Then  in  the  same  tone  he  continued  :  44  Parker  you 
know  how  often  I  have  done  things  of  which  I  am  afterwards 
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ashamed  —  ashamed  that  I  have  no  more  honor  or  will 
power.  Several  times  you  have  been  the  victim  ;  now  again  I 
have  committed  an  unpardonable  offense  ;  while  you  were 
out  of  the  room  I  opened  your  mail.  My  curiosity  was  so 
great  that  I  didn't  wait  until  you  came  back,  but  broke  the 
seal  of  that  picture,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  inside,  but  as 
the  photo  was  covered  with  boards,  I  was  kept  from  commit- 
ting a  worse  offense." 

"  Waite,  I  believe  you  have  more  curiosity  than  a  woman," 
said  Parker,  to  all  appearances  good  naturedly,  "  but  you 
musn't  let  it  go  too  far,  it  might  get  you  into  trouble  some- 
time. Well,  let's  see  whose  unexpected  photo  this  is,  I 
really  can't  think.  Here's  a  note  first,  signed  Alice,  but  it  is 
written  in  a  boy's  hand  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  don't 
understand  it  either,  listen." 

"  '  Dear  George —  I  know  you  have  never  asked  me  for  my  photo, 
but  as  I  never  do  things  like  other  people,  I  am  going  to  risk  sending  it, 
without  your  asking  ;  if  you  don't  want  it  send  it  back  to  me,  or  give  it  to 
Mr.  Waite,  your  friend,  as  I  have  long  promised  him  one.  Will  see  you 
at  the  Prom.,  'till  then,  good-bye.  Alice.'  " 

"  There's  a  big  mistake  here  somewhere,"  Parker  went  on, 
when  he  had  finished,  "  I  don't  know  any  ' Alice,'  she 
knows  you  though." 

"  Open  the  picture,  if  I  know  her,  I  can  perhaps  explain 
the  matter,"  said  Waite. 

"  Caesar,  Waite  !  "  exclaimed  Parker,  when  he  had  taken 
the  photo  from  its  wrappings,  "  I  have  seen  pretty  girls  and 
beautiful  girls,  and  lovely  girls,  but  never  have  I  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  this  picture,  —  but  who  in  the  deuce  is  she, 
here,  you  must  know  her,"  handing  it  to  Waite.  Waite  gave 
a  look  of  well  feigned  astonishment  when  he  noticed  whose 
picture  it  was.  Then  in  an  apparently  unconcerned  manner, 
drawled  out  an  answer.  "  Yes,  I  happen  to  know  her.  She 
is  the  young  lady  whom  I  take  to  the  Prom,  to-night.  A 
Miss  Benedict,  cousin  to  G.  H.  Parker,  here  in  school." 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,  said  Parker,  "  she  made  a  mistake 
in  the  address,  our  names  being  identical,  except  that  my 
middle  initial  is  S  and  his  H.  Gee,  I  didn't  know  he  had 
such  a  lovely  cousin.    But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  photo  ? 
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Since  it  is  not  intended  for  me,  I  cannot  keep  it,  and  I  don't 
care  to  speak  to  Parker  about  it,  for  he  hates  me  like  poison. 
I  can't  send  it  back  to  her  for  I  don't  know  her  address,  and 
since  you  don't  want  it,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  keep  it 
until  I  know  Miss  Benedict,  and  tell  her  about  it,  or,  yes, 
that's  so,  I  will  see  her  to-night,  don't  fail  to  introduce  me." 

'Certainly,  George,  I'll  not  forget,"  and  Waite  smiled 
another  of  those  snickering  smiles  behind  his  book,  and 
when  Parker  left  the  room,  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  looking  after  his  retreating  form,  exclaimed  with  some 
little  concern,  "  If  it  will  only  work  ;  he  wants  me  to  intro- 
duce him,  does  he,  all  right  my  boy,  you  shall  be,  and  this 
very  night." 

Through  the  many  windows  of  the  spacious  hall,  streamed 
floods  of  light.  To  the  listener  without  came  the  sounds  of 
merriment,  and  occasional  it  t  ains  of  the  orchestra.  To  one 
within  was  presented  a  pretty  sight.  The  fellows  had 
stinted  themselves  nothing  in  order  to  make  the  affair  a 
success.  The  walls  were  tastefully  decorated  and  here  and 
then-  behind  huge  hanks  ot  flowers  peeped  t he  college  colors. 
Bill  then  that  winc  h  contributed  most  to  the  dec-oration  and 
beautifying  of  the  room,  were  the  scores  of  pretty  girls.  As- 
fttiredly  the  Prom,  was  a  success. 

It  wti  nearly  time  for  the  grand  march,  and  yet  the 

COUplefl  came.  AlDOng  tin-  last  were  George  Parker  escort- 
ing his  sister,  who  had  come  at  her  brother's  wish,  for  this 

event.    Parker*!  sister  was  as  beautiful  as  he  was  handsome, 

and  it  was  no  time  before  she  was  surrounded  by  44  stagers." 

This  gave  Parker  an  opportunity  to  see  whether  the  girl 
Oi  the  pi«  tare  had  yet  arr  ived.  In  a  distant  part  of  the  hall, 
he  (  aught  a  glimpse  of  Waite  and  his  companion,  who  was 
lUrrounded  by  B  host  of  admirers  and  be  thought  her  even 
prettier  than  her  picture,  if  that  could  be.  lie  had  no  time 
to  get  an  introduction  then,  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  for 
the  grand  march,  and  he  hurried  back  after  his  sister. 

As  things  happen,  so  it  happened  that  directly  behind 
them  in  line,  marched  Waite  and  Miss  Benedict,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute,  all  four  were  acquainted,  and  in  less  than  five 
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minutes,  Parker  had  arranged  with  Miss  Benedict  for  two 
dances. 

Continued  dancing  was  found  to  be  impossible  on  such  a 
stifling  night,  so  when  Parker's  dance  came,  he  proposed 
that  they  walk  through  the  grounds  instead  of  dancing,  as 
she  was  doubtless  very  tired,  and  besides  he  had  something 
to  tell  her. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  certainly  shall  not  object,  as  I  am  too 
dreadfully  tired,  but  you  know  we  have  another  dance  later 
on,"  she  said.  The  night  air  was  so  refreshingly  cool  after 
the  close  heat  of  the  ball  room,  that  they  did  not  return  at 
once  but  sat  among  the  trees  enjoying  themselves  in  con- 
versation.   At  length  Parker  told  her  of  the  picture  episode. 

"Miss  Benedict,"  he  began,  "a  real  unusual  occurrence 
happened  this  afternoon,  when  I  received  some  mail  ad- 
dressed correctly  to  me,  but  meant  evidently  for  another 
fellow  in  school,  whose  name  and  mine  are  identical  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  letter.  Not  knowing  that  the  mail 
was  not  my  own,  I  opened  it,  and  found  a  picture,  and  the 
picture,  Miss  Benedict,  was  yours." 

"  Mine,"  she  exclaimed  with  no  little  surprise.  "  It's  odd 
that  you  should  receive  my  photo,  when  I  haven't  sent  any 
out  for  over  a  week  ;  the  last  one  was  to  my  cousin  George. 
It's  funny  isn't  it  ?  I  mustn't  doubt  you,  but  are  you  sure 
the  picture  was  of  me  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Parker  ;  "  besides  with  the  photo 
came  this  note  from  you,  you  can  read  it  here  by  the  light." 

"  Mr.  Parker,"  exclaimed  Miss  Benedict,  after  she  had 
read  it,  "though  it  is  signed  with  my  name,  yet  I  never  wrote 
this  note.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  It  believe  it 
is  some  of  George's  work,  but  I  can't  see  the  object.  Be- 
lieve me  Mr.  Parker,  I  am  very  much  put  out  about  the  af- 
fair, but  I  am  glad  the  photo  fell  into  such  good  hands." 

"  I  am  sorry  also  for  the  accident,  but  I  am  sure  no  harm 
has  been  done.  I  will  return  the  picture  to  you  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  give  me  the  address." 

"60  West"  —  she  began,  "but  Mr.  Parker,"  she  said 
hesitatingly  and  blushing  slightly,  "if  you  care  to,  you  may 
deliver  it  in  person  to-morrow,  — or  rather  to-day,"    For  as 
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they  listened,  the  clock  in  a  neighboring  tower  struck  two. 

The  effects  of  the  Prom,  manifested  themselves  in  the 
number  of  late  risers.  Even  Parker  would  fain  have  turned 
over  again  at  noon  time,  had  not  a  violent  knocking  on  his 
door  thoroughly  awakened  him,  and  in  answer  to  his  "  come," 
he  was  surprised  to  see  Waite  standing  before  him,  to  all 
appearances  prepared  for  some  journey. 

"Parker,  old  man,  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye.  I've 
been  fired,  in  fact  I  received  my  walking  papers  two  days 
ago,  and  I  only  staid  over  for  the  Prom.,  so  to-day  I'm  off. 
Hut  hef<  •!  e  i;t>m.L;  1  wanted  to  assure  you  how  heartily  sorry 
and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself,  1  am,  for  all  the  mean- 
ness I  have  played  you  and  hope  you  will  forget  it.  I 
have  here,"  he  added,  handing  Parker  an  envelope,  "some 
writing,  which  will  no  doubt  interest  you,  ami  at  the  same 
time  show  you  some  one's  knavery.    So  long,  old  man." 

Roused  out  of  his  sleep  and  hardl)  awake,  Parker  under- 
stood about  half  of  what  Waite  said.  Bui  what  was  this 
letter?  It  certainly  wouldn't  take  long  to  find  out.  He 
opened  it  and  now  fully  awake  he  read  : 

"Di  u<  —'ro.uimitth.il  I  was  hardly  a  suitable  companion 

for  .sin  h  .in  honorable  tYlluw  .is  y.u.  would  onl\  be  admitting  what  you, 
no  doubt  have  said  many  limes  to  yourself.  It  is  all  true,  nevertheless. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  irlth  telling  1  on  grateful  I  feel  for  all  the  arts  of 

kindness  you  have  done  me  .  that  would  take  more  time  than  I  have,  so 
I  will  write  that  whi<  h  I  didn't  (  arc  to  tell  to  rOUl  t.ue,  and  something, 
which,  ratCtJ,  th.it  I  am,  I  would  not  leave  untold,  though  it  amounts  to 
nothing  now.    I  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

it  coocerne  Miss  I  aed  1 1  and  bet  pfc  turr.   George  H.  Parker  and 

I.  you  know,  came  fro  :,  t!..  ,  mi.-  pl.u  e  I.a>t  year  his  cousin,  Miss 
Hcned  t,  .  ■!  there,  and  I  nu  t  her  and  became  deeply  infatuated  with 
hei  U>out  two  weeks  ago,  Hair;.  Parker  told  me  that  he  had  asked  her 
to  come  to  the  I'rom..  and  that  I  was  to  be  her  escort.  You  can  readily 
believe  that  I  was  greatly  delighted.  In  my  I  0O4  eitedness,  I  felt  sure 
that  I  inuld  make  a  good  impression  on  her,  and  all  would  be  well  for 
me.  Hut  when  I  knew  that  she  would  meet  you,  I  had  some  misgivings 
that  you  might  get  ahead  of  me.  With  that  idea  in  my  head,  I  looked 
around  to  see  how  I  might  injure  you,  in  her  estimation.  I  finally  hit 
upon  a  way:  I  tried  it  and  it  failed.  It  was  the  picture  incident.  A 
week  ago  Harr)  received  Miss  Benedict*!  photo;  a  day  ago  I  managed 
to  get  it,  rix  it  up,  add  a  note,  and  yesterday  gave  it  to  you;  vou  know 
what  followed. 
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I  had  hoped  that  coming  into  the  possession  of  a  picture  of  such 
a  pretty  girl,  as  you  did,  you  would  boast  and  brag,  and  concoct  some 
story  as  to  how  you  came  to  get  it,  and  then,  I  intended  that  it  all  should 
reach  Miss  Benedict's  ears,  and  I  knew  from  her  former  opinions  on 
similar  cases,  that  at  once  you  would  have  no  chance  with  her.  But  it  all 
failed.  I  ought  to  have  known  that  in  your  case  such  a  plan  would  never 
work.  I  see  that  it  was  too  insignificant,  and  the  results  I  had  hoped 
for  were  too  ridiculous  to  succeed.  I  am  glad  though  as  it  is.  I  have 
written  Miss  B.  a  note  with  sufficient  explanation. 

You  now  see  what  a  rascal  you  have  had  as  a  room  mate  in 

Fred  Waite." 

"Well,  well,  this  certainly  is  Waite's  latest.  He  was  a 
pretty  decent  sort  of  a  fellow  anyway,  with  all  his  faults. 
What  about  the  photo  now  ?  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any 
difference.    I  will  return  it  this  afternoon." 

"  I  received  a  strange  note  from  Mr.  Waite  this  morning," 
said  Miss  Benedict,  "  he  says  he  has  left  school." 

"  Yes,  Fred  left  this  noon,  but  not  before  he  had  cleared 
up  the  picture  affair  ;  now,"  Parker  added,  "  since  I  have  "  — 

"  Since  you  have  it,"  she  said  interrupting  him,  "  I  sup- 
pose no  amount  of  pleading  on  my  part  could  get  it  away 
from  you."  Nomis. 


fln  Ibis  Hrms* 

„  $Ber  rettet  3o  $$at  turd)  yiadnt  nnb  9fi>tnb  ? 
G?$  i$t  ber  $ater  nut  getttem  5Unb« 
Qtx  bat  ben  Mnaben  t&obl  in  bent  ^wi, 
(5r  fa^gt  tbn  6td)er,  er  bait  thn  warm/' 

U"^T/"HAT  shall  we  do?  God  knows  I  can't  stand  by 
listless  and  see  my  only  child  breathe  its  life  away." 
The  speaker  was  a  tall  brawny  Puritan,  standing  with  his 
wife  just  outside  his  cabin  door.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the 
clearing  in  which  the  house  stood  still  retained  a  cold  half 
light.  Inside,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning,  a  child  lay 
grievously  ill, 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  only  get  Dr.  East,"  the  woman  ex- 
claimed, "but  he  wouldn't  come,  and  I'm  sure  we  can't  walk 
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to  him  !  "  Then  an  inspiration  struck  her,  and  she  cried, 
"  Why,  John,  you  were  the  best  skater  in  Boston  three  years 
ago,  couldn,t  you  skate  clown  to  him  with  the  child  in  your 
arms  ?    It's  only  ten  miles." 

The  man's  face  brightened,  but  darkened  again.  "  Ay, 
but  the  Indians,"  he  said,  "  Caleb  Jones  passed  me  on  horse- 
back this  morning,  and  told  me  that  things  were  suspicious- 
looking  up  river.  How  could  I  leave  you  alone,  a  defence- 
less woman  !  " 

"As  for  that,  I'm  not  defenceless,"  the  little  dame  re- 
torted, "can't  I  fire  a  gun  as  well  as  you  ?"  And  to  avoid 
further  discussion,  she  added,  "  come,  now,  we'll  wrap  up 
Jonathan  " 

"  I  prav  God  that  all  may  be  well,"  the  man  said  to  him- 
self, tenderly  looking  at  his  wife,  as  she  went  into  the 
house.  He  followed  her  submissively,  tor  she  was  the 
wisdom  and  m,ui  igement  of  the  little  family.  Providence 
had  not  been  kind  to  John  Mills  either  in  purse  or  in  brains, 
and  manj  wondered  when  the  banns  between  him  and  Mary 

Worthington  were  published.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  one  of  Boston's  foremost  citizens,  while  he  —  but  newly 
arrived  in  the  colonies  had  achieved  no  prowess,  except  in 
feats  of  strength.  Though  many  saw  but  a  ragged  man 
with  a  bushy  beard  ami  kindly  eyes,  Mary  early  found  that 
under  his  rough  exterior  was  hidden  a  great,  golden  heart. 

For  six  months  alter  the  wedding,  John  lived  at  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law.  After  that,  however,  his  independence 
would  not  allow  him  to  stay  longer.  So  he  tore  himself 
awav  from  his  wife-,  and  went  up  to  make  a  home  in  the 
almost  unbroken  wildernesses  on  the  hanks  of  the  Merrimac. 
I  here  the  farming  lands  were  considered  better  than  else- 
where, .ind  ICVeral  "t  hifl  friends  had  already  settled.  After 
a  yeai  •  hard  work,  he  went  down  to  Boston  to  bring  his 
wife  and  the  child,  born  during  his  absence,  to  their  new 
home  I -'or  two  years  the  little  family  had  been  very  happy, 
but  then  the  sky  began  to  darken.  It  was  just  after  the 
time  of  the  massacres  at  Deerfield,  and  although  the  Indians 
about  weie  supposed  to  be  friendly  they  were  restless,  and 
only  too  ready  to  pick  off  a  settler,  now  and  then.  Besides, 
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little  Jonathan  had  lately  fallen  ill,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
simple  remedies  and  their  prayers,  the  child's  condition  had 
not  improved,  but  had  become  much  worse.  The  only 
available  doctor  lived  ten  miles  down  the  river,  and  having 
given  up  his  practice  in  Boston  ten  years  before  to  live  in  a 
place  where  game  was  plentiful,  he  would  not  go  twenty 
yards  out  of  his  way  to  attend  even  a  dying  person.  It  was 
to  this  man  John  was  going  to  carry  the  child. 

After  a  short  time  John  reappeared  with  his  wife,  who 
was  carrying  a  little  bundle  in  her  arms.  Slowly  they  went 
down  to  the  river  bank.  Then  John  laboriously  screwed  on 
his  skates,  and,  taking  the  child  from  his  wife,  struck  out. 

There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  but  it  was  light  and 
did  not  impede  him,  and  the  child,  who  was  only  three  years 
old,  was  so  light  that  John  felt  almost  unburdened.  Overhead, 
the  sky  was  filled  with  a  white  vapor,  through  which  the 
stars  shone  dimly  as  if  dazzled  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
world  beneath  them.  On  both  banks  there  was  a  dark 
brown  haze,  against  which  the  foremost  trees  were  barely 
outlined.  Here  and  there  the  monotony  would  be  broken  by 
a  birch,  a  white  and  ghost-like  sentinel,  showing  sharply 
against  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Continually  an  oppressive  silence  reigned.  The  protect- 
ing coat  of  snow  deadened  the  twanging  sound  of  the  skates. 
Suddenly  a  long  note,  quickly  rising  to  a  high  pitch,  then 
finally  lost  in  the  distance,  startled  him.  His  ears,  rendered 
acute  by  the  continual  silence  at  times,  caught  faint  sounds 
and  stirrings  in  the  forest,  which  the  death-like  stillness  and 
a  sense  of  his  own  loneliness  seemed  to  greatly  exaggerate. 
His  mind  could  easily  interpret  the  fall  of  a  twig  or  the 
treading  of  a  little  foot  on  a  dry  leaf  as  the  steathly  mocca- 
sined  foot-fall  of  an  Indian  ;  and  the  cry  of  some  tiny  denizen 
of  the  forest  suggested  to  him  the  death  shriek  of  a  settler 
murdered  far  off  in  the  night. 

The  child  had  fallen  asleep  rocked  by  the  regular  swing- 
ing motion,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  less  effort.  Con- 
scious of  it's  every  heart-beat,  the  father  felt  easier  and 
pushed  on  more  hopeful.  His  thoughts,  wandering  as  he 
went,  turned  to  the  incidents  of  his  past  life.    There  stood 
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his  English  home,  seeming  ideal,  as  composed  with  the  bit- 
terness and  religious  prosecution  which  he  had  experienced 
since  he  had  crossed  the  water  to  his  new  abode.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  and  then  of  Mary, 
his  wife.  What  was  she  doing  now  ?  No  doubt,  in  her 
love,  praying  for  him  and  the  child,  little  thinking  that  they 
were  fully  as  safe  as  she.  John  thought  of  this  and  shud- 
dered as  he  imagined  her  surrounded  by  Indians  in  the  little 
house,  which  when  he  returned  might  be  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  ashes,  covering  a  charred  corpse. 

Just  then  the  child  awoke  and  cuddled  closet,  breaking 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  He  looked  about  to  see  where 
he  was.  Oh,  yes  !  The  turn  just  ahead,  marked  by  the 
three  birches,  was  Winthiop's  Bend.  He  must  keep  close 
to  the  right  bank  to  avoid  the  rubbly  ice.  caused  by  the 
swift  current. 

Hut  what  was  that  black  spot  ahead  in  the  snow  3  A  fish- 
ing hole,  newl)  <  ut  !  And  here  were  the  marks  of  mocca- 
sined  feet.     Indians  ! 

He  hastily  looked  around,  and  descried  a  skulking  figure 
on  the  right  bank,  whii  h  immediately  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  This  one  meant  others.  Pressing  the  child  closer  to 
his  breast,  he  rushed  ahead  al  breakneck  speed.  In  another 
instant,  he  saw  around  the  bend  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  camp- 
fire  !!<•  must  j».is>  i  lose  umlei  it  to  avoid  the  rough  ice. 
As  he  sh«>t  nearer,  he  could  see  the  figures  of  the  party,  and 
the  little  body  of  his  diseoverei  spun-  in  amongst  them. 
They  were  Wampanoags  on  thcil  wa)  home  from  the  trad- 
ing posts. 

Although  he  was  almost  flying,  he  seemed  scarcely  to 
move  at  all.  On  his  death  l><  <l  the  last  impression  on  his 
mind  was  that  scene  The  mddy  fire  blazing  up  high, 
throwing  its  dusky  red  light  against  the  nearest  tree-trunks, 
and  seeming  to  hew  an  ampitheatre  in  the  unbroken  dark- 
QeSS  of  the  bank  !  The  alert  figure  in  the  midst  and  his 
eompanions  in  various  attitudes,  just  aroused  from  sleep! 

Suddenly  «»ne  of  the  Indians  le  velled  his  gun  at  the  flying 
figure.  John  saw  a  venomous  Hash,  a  little  shower  of  snow 
w  is  thrown  up  at  his  feet,  and  he  heard  the  long  whine  of 
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the  battered  bullet.  With  the  explosion  the  spell  was 
broken,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  past  the  camp.  Frenzied 
with  fear  and  shielding  the  child  with  his  body  he  fled  down 
the  river  at  tremendous  speed.  Shots  were  fired  at  him,  but 
he  was  untouched.  Just  as  he  was  realizing  that  he  was  out 
of  danger,  he  heard  a  sharp  tearing  sound  at  his  feet.  Look- 
ing down,  he  saw  the  ice  break  and  a  great  spout  of  black 
water  coming  to  meet  him.  For  a  moment  he  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  but  suddenly  the  river  seemed  to  sur- 
round him  with  its  chill  and  soak  him  through  and  through. 
The  shock  for  a  moment  deprived  him  of  breath,  and,  since 
the  current  was  wildly  tugging  at  his  body,  he  seized  the 
edge  of  the  ice  to  keep  from  being  carried  under.  Mean- 
while he  attempted  to  hold  the  child  out  of  the  water. 

After  he  had  recovered  his  breath  he  tried  to  pull  himself 
out,  not  realizing  that  the  ice  was  not  strong  enough.  It 
broke  under  his  strained  hands  and  in  a  second  he  was  car- 
ried under.  His  skates,  though  they  pulled  him  down,  kept 
him  in  a  vertical  position.  The  current  drove  him  along, 
and  he  assented  this  motion  with  his  disengaged  arm,  hoping 
to  find  open  ice  further  below.  He  pressed  little  Jonathan 
closer  to  his  breast.  In  the  beginning  the  child  lay  still, 
but  soon  it  kicked  and  struggled  against  the  protecting  arm 
and  seemed  about  to  escape.  The  father  did  not  feel  the 
lack  of  air  at  first,  but  gradually  the  weight,  which  seemed 
fixed  on  his  chest,  grew  heavier.  As  the  pressure  increased, 
the  more  he  wished  for  life,  and  the  more  desperate  the 
struggle  became.  He  clawed  the  cruel  ice  like  a  maddened 
beast,  as  if  to  scratch  a  way  to  the  upper  world.  "  Why 
not?"  he  thought.  "  scarcely  three  miles  away  was  life  for 
him  and  the  child. 

A  thousand  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind.  Poor 
Mary  ;  the  lonely  cabin  ;  the  little  clearing,  hemmed  in  by 
tall  dark  pines  ;  the  fences,  he  had  just  put  up  ;  the  rude  log 
meeting-house  ;  the  minister,  and  the  congregation  ;  all  like 
the  flashing  of  a  biograph,  but  each  clear  and  distinct. 

Fortunately  he  soon  felt  sand  grate  on  his  skates.  The 
current,  very  swift  at  this  point,  had  washed  him  against 
one  of  the  many  sand-bars,  which  it  had  thrown  up  in  the 
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tortuous  channel.  Almost  strangled,  he  braced  himself,  and 
with  a  supreme  effort,  broke  through  the  ice. 

His  first  thought  was  for  the  child,  and  he  held  him  out 
ot  the  water.  Its  head  hung  limply,  and  John  thought  it 
was  dead.  He  hastily,  almost  roughly,  pulled  the  comforter 
and  clothes  aside,  and  with  hands  numb  and  bleeding  from 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  ice,  felt  for  the  beating  heart.  He 
could  find  no  sign  of  life  and  for  a  moment  black  despair 
came  upon  him.  At  last,  he  felt  a  faint  upheaval  of  the 
chest.  Then  the  effects  of  his  violent  efforts  told  upon  him, 
and  he  fell,  almost  feinting  He  lay  there  some  time,  his 
garments  stiffening  and  his  hands  freezing  to  the  ice  by  his 
own  blood,  which  was  flowing  quite  freely.  At  last,  bv  a 
great  effort,  he  arose  and  struck  out  again. 

How  he  covered  the  last  three  miles  he  never  knew.  Men 
afterward  wondered  .it  his  deep  down  and  whitened  hair.  By 
mere  animal  instinet  he  turned  in  at  the  right  place  and, 
with  his  «>k  ites  on,  walked  to  the  doctor's  house.  Hit  gar- 
ments stiff  with  ice,  the  baby  fro/en  to  his  arm,  his  extrem- 
ities white  and  numb,  he  knocked  at  the  door  When  the 
doctor  opened  it  he  saw  a  man  with  a  ghastly  look  fairly 
fro/en  on  his  fa<  e,  holding  out  a  bundle.  As  soon  as  he  was 
relieved  of  this  he  fell  forward  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  doctor  carefully  examined  the  bundle  and  then  turned 
to  the  prostrate  man. 

The  child  was  dead! 

Robert  t.ounsbury  Blackx  V/ 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 

The  Religion  of  John. 

I  once  knew  a  man  whom  we  will  call  John  —  that  was  not  his 
name,  but  it  might  have  been.  He  served  for  a  time  as  a  butler 
in  the  family  and  he  had  descended  to  that  position  because  he 
had  spent  most  of  the  previous  years  of  his  life  in  that  condition 
which  we,  somewhat  indelicately,  call  habitual  drunkenness.  For 
some  time  before  he  came  to  us,  however,  he  had  been  reduced  to 
drunkenness  C.  O.  D.,  or  rather  O.  I).  C. —  on  delivery  of  cash. 
Hence  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  working,  and  as  his  little 
failing  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  of  quite  a  number  of  trades,  he  came  to  us  in 
the  capacity  which  I  have  named. 

John  had  a  great  many  interesting  traits  of  character.  W  hen 
he  was  sober  he  looked  like  a  college  professor  and  conversed 
after  the  most  approved  manner  of  the  thorough  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  most  interesting  raconteur  and  had  travelled  over  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  America  by  freight  car  transit.  A  regular  jack- 
at-all-trades,  he  was  a  most  useful  man  to  have  about  the  place. 
That  was  when  he  was  sober  !  When  he  was  drunk  he  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fiend  incarnate  and  the  fool  insatiate,  and  he  was 
drunk  about  once  a  month,  with  considerable  regularity. 

After  one  monthly  spree,  John  was  confronted  by  an  evangelist, 
preached  to,  reformed,  and  asked  to  go  to  church,  on  the  instant. 
When  the  next  Sunday  came  around  he  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  service,  but  also  said  that  he  would  feel  rather  uncom- 
fortable if  he  was  unable  to  put  anything  in  the  contribution  box. 
That  difficulty  overcome,  he  departed  and  in  due  season  returned, 
as  full  as  a  lord,  the  money  having  quite  evidently  gone  into  some 
other  coffer  than  that  of  the  church. 

I  might  tell  numerous  interesting  incidents  connected  with  John's 
career,  but  I  think  the  chief  matter  of  concern  was  the  manner  of 
his  departure  from  our  abode. 

After  the  religious  spree,  John  evinced  much  repentance  and 
despondency,  declaring  that  he  would  sell  his  very  soul  for  drink. 
Nobody  doubted  that,  but  at  the  same  time  nobody  saw  how  it 
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helped  matters  much.  At  about  that  time  John  considered  the 
world  particularly  harsh  and  unfeeling.  After  a  little  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  drowning  his  sorrows,  but  when  he  returned  to  home 
and  hearth,  he  met  his  Waterloo. 

After  the  kind  but  summary  dismissal,  we  saw  nothing  of  John 
for  several  weeks.  When  finally  I  had  the  pleasure  again,  it  was 
during  a  visit  to  a  town  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  from  home. 
While  driving  one  clay  near  a  railway  crossing  we  saw  a  man  walk- 
ing the  ties  in  our  direction.  The  whistle  of  an  approaching  train 
warned  him  and  he  stepped  out  to  one  side,  walking  steadily  on 
meanwhile,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  track  he  had  left.  The  train, 
a  fast  express,  was  within  what  seemed  to  us  like  a  few  yards,  when 
we  saw  him  spring  suddenly  forward,  pick  up  something  from 
between  the  rails,  and  jump  back  just  in  time  to  escape  the  wheels 
of  the  train  as  it  thundered  by  him.  Amazed  at  such  recklessness 
we  stopped  until  lie  eanie  up.  when  I  s,uv  that  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  the  man  was  |<>hn.  He  recognized  me  promptly  enough 
and  held  up  the  Dbjei  I  fol  whM  h  he  bad  risked  his  lite. 

It  was  a  Mat,  black  bottle. 

"I'd  sell  my  vtul  tor  the  drink,  but  I'm  damn  lively  when  it 
comes  to  my  life,"  he  said,  and  moved  away. 

This  goes  to  show  that  John's  religion,  while  firm,  had  grown  a 
tritle  (  rooked.  W/urlcr. 

\    l'\ss|N<;  Tuol'iiMT. 
"I  is  evening,  and  the  glowing  sun 

Has  ton  bed  the  rim  <>f  i  loads  thai  top 

The  western  sea. 

Soft  wondrous  hut  s  surround  him  there, 
The  fading  sk\'s  List  swift  c  aress. 
I') i  ight  color  \  erges  into  dark. 
And  pales!  saliron  fringes  mauve. 
Alone  the  sullen  waving  se.i 

Betrayi  the  Morn  wind  s  flashing  band. 

All  else  is  glorious  brightness  and 
I  'pon  the  shoal  the  breakers  <  url. 
Lifting  their  gleaming  heads  aloft 
Like  serpents  — 

To  dash  them  hlSSlng  09  the  sand. 

The  foam  iwirli  oul  and  smoothly  glides 

Along  the  bosom  of  the  strand. 
IVr<  ham  e  « >n  sin  h  a  s<  ene  as  this, 
Before  the  world  grew  old  and  harsh, 
The  golden  Aphrodite  rose 
And.  laughing,  looked  on  (  ythera. 

A.  S.  W. 


Every  man  who  thinks  at  all  about  Andover's  well-fare 
knows  how  much  we  need  a  gymnasium.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  many  of  us  here  in  school  that  we  could 
take  a  large  share  in  the  responsibility  of  securing  this  build- 
ing. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  alumni  are  little  aware 
of  the  school's  needs.  It  does  not  show  a  lack  of  interest 
and  devotion  on  their  part,  for  it  is  net  generally  true  that 
preparatory  schools  get  their  support  from  frequent  and 
munificent  gifts  of  their  alumni.  Most  of  our  rich  schools 
have  one  or  several  moneyed  individuals  back  of  them  who 
care  for  their  every  need.  As  this  is  not  the  case  with  And- 
over  we  must  look  for  help  from  our  alumni.  The  very  feas- 
ible plan  has  been  suggested  of  calling  upon  the  various 
Andover  clubs  throughout  the  country  for  aid.  This  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  undergraduates  and  the  alumni 
to  work  together.  For  instance  ;  fellows  in  school  now  who 
live  in  New  York  could  take  it  upon  themselves  to  lay  the 
matter  of  a  new  gymnasium  before  friends  who  are  members 
of  the  New  York-Andover  Club.  It  is  very  probable  that  if 
a  few  of  these  men  were  told  what  a  strait  we  were  in,  they 
would  discuss  the  matter  amongst  themselves.  This  is  the 
principal  thing  desired.  For,  as  we  have  hinted,  their  indif- 
ference is  due  to  ignorance  of  our  condition,  not  to  a  lack  of 
interest.  Old  Andover  men  are  as  loyal  to  their  school  as 
any,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  they  would  knowingly  see 
their  Alma  Mate}  in  distress.  They  would  take  pride  in  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  a  school  as  famous  as  Andover.  We  find 
such  men  as  these  in  our  city  clubs  of  Andover  alumni,  and 
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it  is  to  them  that  we  should  carry  our  appeals  for  aid.  But 
the  movement  should  first  start  among  the  undergraduates, 
who  should  lay  our  need  forcibly  and  intelligently  before 
those  whom  they  seek  to  interest. 

There  are  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  raise  towards  a 
fifty  thousand  dollar  building  —  a  small  sum  —  when  we 
think  of  the  great  number  of  wealthy  men  who  have  attended 
the  school.  There  is  an  idea  amongst  the  alumni  which 
must  be  contended  with  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  need 
of  an  elaborate  gymnasium  was  never  apparent  when  they 
were  here  at  school.  Some  simple  apparatus,  placed  in  a 
roomy  building,  moderately  warmed,  constituted  their  idea  of 
a  gymnasium.  It  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  winter 
play  room.  With  this  idea  in  their  mind.  they  argue  that 
what  was  good  enough  foi  the  youth  of  then  day  will  also  do 
for  the  present  They  observe  our  success  in  athletics  and 
conclude  at  ODCe  that  our  facilities  are  all  that  they  should  be, 
little  thinking  that  it  is  due  to  the  sell  denial  ol  a  few  men 

who  compose  the  teams  and  not  to  a  general  condition  of 

health  and  strength  amongst  .ill  the  students,  which  it  is  the 

aim  of  the  modern  gynmasium  to  produce,  Vale's  alumni 
labored  for  a  Inn-  time  under  a  somewhat  similar  impression, 
and  it  was  only  alter  some  rgetii  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  unpergraduates  and  a  tew  ot  the  alumni,  that  the  real 
need  was  made  known,  and  the  Vale  gymnasium,  tin-  finest 

belonging  to  any  American  college,  is  the  result  of  such  a 

movement 


£be  flDontb. 


Conducted  by  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


Jan.  6.    School  opened  after  Christmas  vacation. 

Jan.  ii.  Dartmouth  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave  a  very  en- 
joyable concert  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Jan.  ii.    P.  A.  and  P.  S.  '98  elected  Class  Day  officers. 

Jan.  17.  Senior  Class  voted  to  present  to  the  school,  upon 
graduation,  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  McCurdv. 

Jan.  18.  C.  L.  Childs  elected  first  Manager  of  the  Tennis 
Association  and  T.  H.  Nevin,  Second  Manager  of  the  Base-ball 
Association. 

Jan.  18.    First  cross  country  run  held. 

Jan.  19.  The  Hockey  Team  played  its  first  game  against  the 
Town  Team,  and  was  easily  victorious. 

Jan.  19.  P.  A.  and  P.  S.,  '99,  elect  managers  and  temporary 
captain  of  the  Class  Base  Ball  Team  as  follows :  First  Manager, 
T.  Howard ;  Second  Manager,  E.  W.  Newton  ;  Third  Manager, 
W.  W.  Shaw,  and  Temporary  Captain,  T.  H.  Nevin. 

Jan.  25.  Mr.  Pray  gave  a  very  interesting  sleight-of-hand  enter- 
tainment in  the  school  chapel. 


past,  present  anb  future. 

The  past  has  long  stood  witness 

Of  my  constancy  to  you, 
And  though  I  see  you  wed  another 

All  ill-feeling  I  eschew. 
Yet  in  the  future  I  must  cease 

To  favor  one  so  dear. 
"True,"  she  said  with  meaning  smile, 

"  But  the  present  time  is  near  !  " 

F. 


Xca\>cs  from  pbUUps  1I\>\>. 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'33. —  John  Je-ffies.  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  real  estate  business 
of  Boston,  died  in  that  city  December  12,  1S97.  For  fifty  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club. 

'34. — Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1822, 
and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1841.  He  then  entered  the  law 
school  at  Cambridge  and  on  admission  to  the  bar,  practiced  law 
in  Boston  until  1S73,  when  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  there 
became  identified  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  He  died  at  his 
Washington  home  December  11.  1S97. 

'45. —  Died  at  Portland,  Me.,  December  14,  1S07.  Rev.  Kphraim 
Chamberlain  ( 'ununingS. 

—  Alpheus  H.  Hard\.  treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  has 
been  chosen  by  tin-  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  a  member 

of  the  Boston  Municipal  Committee  for  1S0S-1S99. 

'61. —  The  Governor's  counc  il  h.is  continued  the  reappointment 
of  Trial  Justice  Kmcn  Grovri  of  Needham.  He  has  held  the 
office  for  twenty-nine  years. 

'63.  —  I^ewis  Lowe  Abbott,  who  for  nearly  twenty  wars  has 
lived  in  Liverpool,  England,  h.i^  returned  to  America  and  maybe 
addressed  at  136  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

■:.  —  President  McKinle\  has  appointed  Richard  T.  Greener  of 
New  York,  C.  S.  COBtnl  at  Bombay,  India. 

'  —  Charles  A.  (  handler   is    it    present   freight   agent  for  the 

Eastern  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system,  and  lives  at 

Salem. 

'71  — Alvan  V.  Sortwcll  was  recentl)  reelec  ted  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

72.  —  Bdwird  S.  Martin,  Harvard,  '77,  has  been  chosen  to 
deliver  tli<  [»'  "  in  it  the  meeting  ot  H.  K.  .it  (  .unbridle,  at  the 
coining  comment  «mcnt.  Mr.  Martin  was  .m  editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate, founder  of  the  Lampoon,  is  .it  present  an  editor  of  Life,  and 
writes  This  BUS]  World  column  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

'80.  —  Albert  1-..  Robinson  died  at  Oxford.  Me.,  January  1,  1898. 

'86.  —  At  Milton,  Vt.,  December  30,  1897,  occurred  the  marriage 
of  William  Odlin  of  Andover,  and  MlSf  I'or.i  \.  (  l.irke. 

'88  —Hied  recentl)  in  lucson,  Arizona,  I  )r.  Lyttleton  Lyon 
La/ear  of  Pittsburg.  1'a. 

'88. —  Married  Decembci  to,  1897,  Miss  Clara  young  Van  Nos- 

trand  of  St    Lotds,  to  Rev.  Irederi<  k  I).  Tucker. 

'93. —  Ira  Nelson  Morris  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Constance  L. 
Rothschild  of  New  \  .ik  City,  Wtft  married  I  )ecember  23,  1897. 

'95, —  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  December  22,  1897,  Miss  Mae  hdna 

W  heeler  was  married  to  1  >r.  Harry  S.  Pratt. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry  and  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 

In  the  Permanent  Way,  by  Flora  Annie 
Steele.  Published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  Price  S1.50. 
A  subject  much  discussed  is  often  capa- 
ble of  fascinating  long  after  the  various 
modes  of  presenting  it  have  ceased  to  fas- 
cinate. Considerable  credit,  then,  is  due 
the  writer  who  discovers  a  style  of  treat- 
ment which  makes  over  the  old  into  some 
thing  new.  If  one  were  looking  for  some- 
thing recent  in  the  realm  of  literature,  he 
would  scarcely  look  to  the  well-written 
subject  of  Oriental  Indian  life.  He  might,  however,  be  surprised, 
for  Mrs.  Steele,  the  well  known  writer  on  this  topic,  has  written 
some  sketches  which  depict  some  of  the  many  phases  of  Indian 
life  in  an  unusual  way. 

By  making  the  mere  outline  of  the  story  subservient  to  the  man- 
ner of  treatment,  the  author  produces  something  unique.  Each 
sketch  shows  the  care  and  finish  of  a  novel,  and  they  are  excellent 
studies.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  book  is  not  suited  for 
general  reading.  It  is  too  artistic  and  imaginative  to  suit  the 
adventure-loving  and  careless  reader  who  characterizes  a  large 
part  of  the  reading  public.  If  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  at  all  they 
must  be  perused  when  one  is  in  a  mood  for  such  reading.  They 
are  not  simply  a  sweet  which  merely  tickles  the  palate  as  much  at 
one  time  as  another,  but  are  a  nutritious  morsel  which  the  mind 
sometimes  craves  and  at  other  times  rejects. 

Many  younger  readers  would  pronounce  the  book  dry  and  I  fear 
this  would  be  the  verdict  of  a  good  many,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
keen  relish  of  the  few,  will  make  up  largely  for  the  indifference  of 
the  many.  There  are  some  twenty  of  these  sketches.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  of  them  is  The  Permanent  Way.  which  is  a  certain 
railroad  in  India.    The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  this. 

F. 

'Twtixt  Cupid  and  Croesus,  by  Charles  P.  Didier.  Published 
by  Williams  &  Wilkins,  Baltimore. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  in  the  mass  of  our  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature  one  comes  across  an  idea  which  is  entirely  new  and 
original.  So  far  as  is  possible,  Mr.  Didier  has  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing the  secret  and  finding  something  new.  In  ' Twixt  Cupid  and 
Croesus  he  only  demonstrates  the  force  of  that  old,  old  proverb 
"The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth,"  but  he  does  it  in  a 
new  way.    Who  was  it  who  said  that  originality  consists  in  doing 
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something  old  better  than  anyone  else  has  done  it  ?  Comparisons 
are  always  odious,  but  he  must  indeed  be  a  dullard  who  fails  to  be 
interested  in  this  dainty  little  story.  The  course  of  a  love  match 
is  told  by  means  of  telegrams,  letters  and  newspaper  clippings. 
The  method  is  most  ingenious  and  the  reader  has  before  him  the 
documents  in  the  case,  as  though  in  the  original.  The  book  is 
also  illustrated  very  cleverly  throughout  by  the  author. 

Another  book  by  Mr.  Didier  is  "  R.  S.  V.  P."  a  novelette.  Both 
books  are  very  tastefully  gotten  up,  and  great  credit  is  due  the 
publishers  as  well  as  the  author,  but  it  creates  a  false  impression 
to  name  them  both  in  the  same  breath,  for  "  R.  S.  V.  /V  though 
very  prettily  bound  and  illustrated,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it 
save  its  appearance,  while  its  predecessor  is  entirely  new  in  idea 
and  ingenious  in  execution.  IV. 

Tales  of  the  Rim.  Gypsy,  by  Paul  Kester.    Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure,  New  York. 

It  is  indeed  with  real  pleasure  that  one  reads  these  little  stories 
of  life  on  the  roads,  prettily  and  yet  forcibly  told  by  one  who  is 
evidently  familiar  with  the  Egyptians  and  their  ways.  The  tales 
are  told  in  a  manner  which  is  n<>t  only  amusing  but  instructive,  for 
they  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  home  life  of  these  wander- 
ing 1  shm.it  litcs  w  ho  follow  the  /WA  / <in  of  their  tribe  over  the  dusty 
roads'of  our  COUQtry,  telling  fortunes  and  trading  horses,  and  in 

the  dusk  of  the  evening  fleeing  the  towns,  and  their  smoke  and 
grime,  to  rest  beneath  the  canvas  of  the  tents  and  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  their  own  Gypsy  women,  as  they  <  hant  weird  songs  by 
the  light  of  tin-  camp-tire. 

Phe  reader  can  scarcely  help  feeling  imbued  w  ith  some  of  the 
spirit  of  this  wild  nation  of  Gypsies,  whose  mysterious  romance, 
passion  and  love  for  their  own  nation  s..  different  from  every- 
thing else  which  we  encounter  in  our  common-place  world  of  to- 
day. 

An' author  does  not  often  succeed  in  making  his  readers  look 
upon  his  subject  and  characters  .is  be  does  himself,  but  here  Mr. 
tester  forces  us  to  feel  the  pathos  which  often  pervades  the  life 
of  a  people  whom  we  ordinaril)  regard  as  common  horse-thieves. 
There  are  fen  prettier  <>i  more  pathetii  short  tales  than  that  in 

Which  old  Mrs.  Cooper  telll  Of  hei  past  life,  and  one  other  which 
deals  with  "  My  lady  of  Kgypt." 

The  book  is  tastefully  bound  in  green  and  blue,  and  in  the  rear 
LS  a  short  history  of  the  <i\ps\  rac  e  and  a  little  article  on  their 

peculiar  language.  fV. 

Talks  kr«>m  M<  <  i  ri ■•  i  "s.     Published  by  Doubleday  &  McClure, 

New  \  < >rk. 

!  lies.-  refreshing  tit-bits  of  literature  come  as  a  tempting  appe- 
tizer in  the  large  menu  of  heavy  and  pretentious  reading.  They 
are  among  the  best  of  this  year's  smaller  publications,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  edition  extant  of  short  stories  by  different 
authors  They  come  in  four  daintily  bound  volumes  of  a  con- 
venient pocket  size.    One  volume  i>>  devoted  to  each  of  the  sub- 
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jects,  Romance,  Humor,  Tales  of  Adventure*  and  Talcs  of  the  West. 

The  whole  series  is  a  collection  of  the  best  short  stories  which 
have  appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine.  It  is  a  treat  to  sit  down 
and  read  such  a  variety  of  little  pieces  of  literature  which  are  so 
uniformly  good,  and  they  refresh  and  gratify  the  mind  which 
desires  something  light  and  entertaining. 

They  will  be  among  the  most  welcome  of  this  year's  holiday 
offerings.  F. 

American  Contrii  utions  jo  Civilization,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
The  Century  Company. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this  instructive  work  whose 
author  is  the  President  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  collection 
of  some  eighteen  addresses  and  magazine  articles  which  Mr.  Eliot 
has  written  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Also  a  number  of 
inscriptions  which  he  has  written  for  some  noted  monuments  and 
pieces  of  architecture. 

The  statements  and  facts  contained  in  the  volume  are  very  valu- 
able and  interesting,  especially  those  which  the  author  uses  to 
show  how  much  our  country  has  really  contributed  to  civilization. 
Every  American  should  read  them.  American  civilization  is  the 
theme  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  essays  which  the 
book  contains,  but  they  are  no  less  acceptable  on  this  account  for 
the  writer's  pleasing  style  and  intellectual  vigor  are  noticeable  in 
all  of  them.  Most  of  them  have  appeared  in  magazine  form  before, 
and  they  are  meant  to  be  enjoyed  and  comprehended  by  every- 
body, although  many  of  the  subjects  are  deep  and  philosophical. 

The  printing  is  on  light-weight  linen  paper  and  very  clear. 

Carine,  by  Louise  Enault.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Story  of  Sweden,  is  the  sub-title  of  this  volume,  and  as  a 
descriptive  guide-book  to  some  of  the  main  points  of  interest  to 
tourists,  it  is  perhaps  a  success ;  but  regarded  as  a  literary  creation 
it  impresses  us  as  a  distinct  failure.  The  subject  and  treatment 
are  entirely  conventional,  and  interesting  situations  are  utterly 
lacking.  However,  in  justice  to  the  author  it  should  be  said,, that 
the  painfully  plain  diction  of  the  translation  may  have  had  in  the 
original  something  of  the  fairy  lightness  and  simplicity  which  form 
the  chief  charm  of  such  tales  as  Undine.  In  fact  the  heroine  is  a 
conventional,  humanized  Lmdine.  H.  S. 
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From  our  exchanges  we  clip  the  following  verse  : 

Rudolf  to  Flavia.. 

If  love  were  all,  then  would  the  shadows  flee 
And  leave  your  soul,  my  world,  ablaze  with  light ; 
But  after  Life  there  falls  again  the  Night  — 
And  with  the  Night  ? —  Nay,  love,  we  are  not  free 
To  work  our  little  wills.    For  you  and  me, 
Though  dark  the  clouds  and  sparse  the  scattered  light. 
The  way  lies  open,  and  we  know  aright 
The  path  to  follow  through  the  dull  To  Re. 

Though  dear  the  memory  of  those  few  brief  days, 

And  drear  the  years  without  thee  and  alone, 

We  part  for  Time  ;  and  through  the  empty  shows 

Of  everyday  we  tread  divided  ways 

Alike  converging  in  the  weird  unknown  — 

I  Jut  keep  thy  love,  for  after  life,  who  knows  ? 

—  F.J.  II.  Sutton  in  Xassau  Lit. 

One  Woman. 

With  gentle  look  and  quiet  inein, 

She  goes  about  her  daily  task  j 
Whate'er  this  life  may  hold  for  her 

She  does  not  know,  or  ask. 

Hut  sometimes  in  the  silent  night, 

When  all  the  strife  of  da\  is  past, 
The  DCflDOry  Of  ■  happy  time  — 

A  time  too  sweet  to  last  — 

Comes  like  the  thought  of  murin'ring  waves 

To  homesi(  k  souls  who  love  the  sea, 
When  well  they  know  the  green  hill  side 

Their  home  must  ever  be. 

'/'//C  Ktllt'tlds. 

Thk  Mis i  i  kiok  —  Roundel. 

The  mistletoe  was  hanging  high. 

The  hallway  lamp  was  burning  low, 
Together  we  were  standing  nigh 
The  mistletoe. 

She  s.iid  "(iood  night,"  and  did  not  go, 
But  glam  ed  at  me  with  laughing  eye 
That  made  my  blood  in  madness  flow. 

Unheeded,  then,  an  hour  went  by  ; 

And  if  its  secret  you  would  know, 
Then  ask  —  for  she  won't  tell,  nor  I  — 
The  mistletoe. 
John  Clair  Mi  not,  in  Bowdoin  Quill. 
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Established  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 


Broadway,  con  22nd  St.,  New  York  City, 


READY-MADE  DEPARTMENT . 


Overcoats — correct  in  cut,  finish 

and  every  detail  of  manufacture 
Ulsters  and  Storm  Coats  of  stout 
materials,  suitable  for  protection 
from  cold  or  stormy  weather, 

or  heavy  or  light  weight  fancy 

Scotch  goods  as  a  comfortable 
garment  for  travelling. 


Knickerbocker  Suits  and  Golfing 

outfits.    Regulation  Scarlet  Coats 
with  and  without  Club  collar 

and  devices,  and  a  special 

Golfing  case  combining 

lightness  with  most  thorough 
protection. 
Breeches  re-inforced  with  buck  for  riding. 


FURNISHING  GOODS. 


Scarfs  and  Ties  in  proper  shapes,  with 

some  exclusive  materials  for  same  to  order. 
Gloves — Reindeer,  Cape  and  Goat, 

lined  and  unlined,  for  driving,  street, 
dress  and  semi-dress  wear;  also 
Shetlands,  Angora  and  Fancy 

Knit  for  evening  and  outing  wear. 


Bath  Gowns,  Sheets  and  Mats. 

Turkish  Towels,  etc. 

Cardigans,  Knit  Vests  and 

Sweaters  appropriate  in  color,  etc., 
for  the  different  Golf  Clubs  and 

Schools  throughout  the  country. 


As  most  of  our  materials  for  Men's  and  Boy's  clothing  the  present  sea- 
son was  secured  just  prior  to  the  advance  in  tariff  no  increase  in  price 

HAS  BEEN  MADE. 

Catalogues,  samples  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent  on 
application. 
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CANNON, 


OF 


Cannon's  Commercial  College, 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


f       EXECUTES  EINE  PEN  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS.  | 

I    fiand  Written  Invitations  and  €ard$,  \ 

I  EQUAL  TO  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  A  SPECIALTY.  f 
I       ORDERS  LEET  ST  THE  COLLEGE,  OR  WITH 

I  G.  RODERIC  CANNON, 

*  of  the  Class  of  '01,  P.  A., 

I  52  Salem  Street,  Andover, 

|  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

|  I 
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Society  Stationery 

5I3N  ^^^^^^^^^HEHOUSE 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com 
pany  has  assembled  exceptional  fa- 
cilities for  the  prompt  execution  of 
orders  for  Insignia,  Badges  and  So- 

Patn  ns  may  feel  equal  confidence 
in  the  correctness  and  taste  <>f  So- 
ciety Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 

W IMPORTERS  OF 
1%  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 
,  1/  <•  SUITINGS. 

OF  HAMILTON  PLACE  BOSTON. 

The  BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  CO 

Chestnut  ao<1  Twelfth  5trcets. 

Xawrcncc  ©pcra  Iftousc, 

A.  L.  GRANT,  Manager. 

One  Week  Beginning  Monday,  January  31, 

WITH  DAILY  M  A  TIN  LI:  S  IXCLIT  MONDAY. 

ULL1E  AKERSTROAV 

In  the  following  Repertoire  of  New  plays: 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  A  STRANGE  MARRIAGE 

Tuesday  Matinee-,  A  Crushed  Tragedian  Tuesday  Night,  A  Bachelor's  Housekeeper 
Wednesday  Matinee,  a  Strange  Marriage  Wednesday  Nighty  Under  the  City  Lights 
Thursday  Matinee,         A  PlUouW  <»t  Pate,    Thursday  Night,  A  Beautiful  Slave 

Friday  Matinee,    The  Streets  oi  New  Y<»rk.    Friday  Night,  The  Egyptian  Dancer 

Saturday  Matinee.  Cinderella.    Saturday  Night,  A  Waif  of  London 

At  Every  Performance  -  ULLIE  in  her  new  Spectacular  Dances. 

Prices :  Evenings  10,  2  \  and  30c  ;  Matinees,  10  and  20c. 
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the  mabash  Railroad  Company. 

Fast  Service  from  New  England 
to  the  West  


Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Boston  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
With  one  change  in  Union  Station  for  Kansas  City. 

The  very  fastest  train  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  runs 
over  the  Wabash. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  Cars  (free)  from  Buffalo  to  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

Rates  for  Passage  as  Low  as  Any* 


For  further  information  apply  to 

H.  B.  McCLELLAN,  G.  E.  A.  J.  D.  McBEATH,  N.  E.  P.  A 

New  York.  5  State  St„  Boston. 

C.  S.  CRANE,  Gen.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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v^naries  n.  /yddott,  ivi.  ia 

70  Main  St.,  Andover. 

Tl^ttt/il  Rrt^ttic  Bank  Buildina 

Office  Hours  i 

Until  9  a.m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

Andover,  Mass. 

H .  F\  C  H  /\  S  E .  ~§&®mv*~ 

BICYCLES  +  AND  +  SPORTING  +  GOODS. 

Bicycles  CI*Ane<J  &n<l  RepAiretl. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 


CHAS.  A.  GAREY. 


Lkwii  T.  Hardy, 


iKPH  F.  COLI 


Cicatrical  (Boobs,    hardy  &  cole, 


503  Washington  Street, 
Cor.  West  St.,  Boston. 

Wig>.  Heard-,  etc.,  for  I'ri\ ate  Theatricals, 
Masquerades,  <  >ld  Folks  Concerts.  Importer 
and  dealer  in  (I  reuse  Paints,  PofpdtfB,  I'.urnt 
Cork,  etc.  First  class  Make  up  Artists  fur- 
nished at  54.00  per  night,  including  make-up. 


I:sst'.\  Street,  Andover. 

BUILDERS  and  LUMBER  DEALERS 

llox  Making,  I'laning,  Sawing,  and 
Matching  done  to  order. 

Kind Hnf  Wood  by  the  Load. 


J.  E.  SEARS, 


ANDOVER. 


Boots,  «  Shoes,  *  Rubbers, « and  «  Repairing. 

$j.5o  **  elite  Shoe"  a  specialty.  $3.50. 


Dr.  [.  F.  Richards, 

94  Main  Street, 

Andover,  Mass. 

Office  Hours: 
Till  9  a.m. ;  1  to  3  p.m. ;  7  to  <j  p.m. 


Dr.  C.W.  Scott, 


Main  Street, 

AN  DOVER,  MA, 

Office  Hours: 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  U  p.m. 
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o  Stubents:  

Are  you  fully  aware  that  you  can  furnish 
your  rooms  from 

HOUGHTON  AMD  DUTTON'S 

For  less  money  than  from  any  other  house 
in  Boston  ?  We  give  you  below  a  very 
few  hints ;  run  them  down  and  convince 
yourselves  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  claim. 


FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  with 
brass  trimmings,  etc.,  $3-9&  to  S12.9S 

Mattresses  in  great  variety,      2.00  to  1S.9S 

All-Feather  Pillows,  .97  to  5.00 

Bed  Springs,  1.25  to  6.9S 

Chamber  Suits,  various  woods 

and  styles.  1 1 .48  upward 

Chiffonniers,  4.S7  to    15  98 

Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers, 

every  style,  1.47  to  19.98 

Lounges  and  Couches,  every 

style,  4.98  upward 

Chiffonnier  Beds,  with  mat- 
tresses and  springs,  14.9S  upward 


RUGS. 


CARPET  SIZES. 


Wool  Ingrains. 

3  by  2  yards. 

33-7S 

3  by  2  1-2  yards, 

4.9S 

3  by  3  1-2  yards, 

6.S8 

3  by  4  yards, 

7.92 

Japanese, 

3  by  2  yards, 

49S 

Dantsu, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

S.58 

4  by  3  yards, 

10.98 

Smyrna, 

3  1-2  by  2  1-2  yards, 

15.9S 

4  by  3  yards,  . 

22.4S 

STUDENT  LAMPS. 

The  nickel-plated  "  Perfection,"  the  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  or 

for  reading,   $--73 

CUSPIDORES. 

Decorated  China  Cuspidores,  39  cents  to  S4.9S 

GLASSWARE. 

Real  cut-glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms,    -  49  cents 

Thin  blown  crystal  Tumblers,  36  cents  upward 

Initials  engraved  to  order  when  desired. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

This  you  will  find  an  admirably  equipped  and  conducted  department.  CURTAINS 
and  DRAPERIES  of  all  kinds,  SOFA  PILLOWS,  etc.,  always  at  BOTTOM  PRICES- 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  executed  by  skilful  workmen,  measurements  and  estimates  being 
made  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  on  orders  either  large  or  small. 
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ZU  flndowr  Bookstore. 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

........ 

GEORGE  A.  HIGGINS  &  CO..   Main  St.,  ANDOVER. 


E.  M.  &  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 

Prescription  Druggists 

HUYLER'S  AGENCY-  HOT  SODA. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON,  the  - 

Mansion  a  fbouse 

^  q  ^  1  ON  THE  HILL.  NIAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

WOOD,  -  STRAW    Open  the  year  round  Enlarged 

and  INewly  rurnisned.      I  crms 
AND  MAY.  $12.50  to  $17.50  a  week.  $2.00 

to  $3.00  per  day. 


Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass.       E  P.  Hitchcock, 

it  yon  deal  re  Plre(  Llfeor  Accident 
[nuaranoe,  <;iii  ;ii  HOG  ER81  Real 
Estate  Ageiaey,  M improve  Building 
Main  81  reet,  Indoi  er,  NaMi 


Prop. 


HENRY  P.  NO  YES, 


*    FURNITURE  * 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ERWIN    C  PIKE, 


■ALtl  IN 


Stoves,   Lamps,  Oil,    I  in   and  (ilass  Ware, 

Points    Woo<l»n  Ware,  CrocK*ry,  etc* 
PKRK  STREET.       -       -       ANDOVER.  MASS, 
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Are  Vou  Insured ! 

Is  your  house  insured  ?    Are  your  furniture 
and  books  insured  ? 

J.  A.  SMART,    Bank  Building,  Andover. 

Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insurance.      Best  Companies.      Lowest  Rates. 

WANTED. 

Trustworthy  and  Active  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for  re- 
sponsible, established  house.  Monthly  $65.00  and  expenses. 
Position  steady.    Reference.  Enclose  self-addressed  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V*,  Chicago. 


H.  C.  TANNER. 

CATERER 

For  all  kinds  of  Socieiy 
Events.  Everything  used 
is  of  first-class  quality  and 
the  best  of  service  guaran- 
teed. Prompt  attention  and 
personal  supervision  given 
to  all  contracts. 


24  Main  St.,  Haverhill. 

JAMES  WARD,  Jr., 

■  ■  ■  PRINTER  ■  ■  ■ 

Class  Printing,  Catalogue  and  Magazine  Work 
A  Specialty. 

COR.  FRANKLIN  AND  METHUEN  STS.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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The  Best  Breadmaker. 
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II  ™  II      ■  -H^^^-H-  II  II  II  ++  II  II  —  If  II 

Boston    &  Maine  Railroad 

The  Great  Railroad  System  of  New  England. 

|  Lowest  Rates  to  all  points. 

West,   Northwest  and  Southwest 


FAST  TRAINS  WITH  THROUGH  SLEEPING 
CARS  BETWEEN 


BOSTON 


i 

i 

j     Montreal,  Ottiwa.  Toronto,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

t  Only  one  change  of  cars  to  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 

|  D.  J.  FLANDERS,  <ien'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


CURRAN  &  JOYCE, 

BALLARDVALE  LITHIA  WATER 

CINCER  HLE  AND  SODH. 

433,  435,  437  Common  Street,    Lawrence,  Mass. 


HENRY  C.  KING  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 


GROCERIES  Aril)  PROVISIONS. 

I'l.iin  and  I  .m<  \  llaker*.  Wood,  ( "oal  and  Prepared  Wood, 
Hay.  Straw  and  Grain.    Telephone  33-2. 

100  South  llroailwa //,    Lairrence,  Matin, 


TRUNKS  TRUNKS  MADE 

HND    BRCS      AND  REPAIRED. 

P.  F,  DEVINE,  TRUNK  MANUFACTURER, 
410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.      70-72  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
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O.  P.  CMASE.    -    -    -    -  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and 

Stationery. 

"Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S 
IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 

TH05  EL  RHODES, 

Ice  Cream,  Ice  Cream  Soda,  Cigars,  Confec- 
tionery.   Lunch  Rooms,  Etc   .  ♦  ♦ 

T^&io  St.,  Andover. 

ALL  EM  HI/MTO/M, 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS. 

J.  E.  WHITING, 
Jeweler  and  Optician, 
Andover,  Mass. 


FURNISH KR  OF 

ICE  CREAM  AND  SHERBET. 

Plain  Cream,                    per  quart,  50c 

Harlequin,                           "  50c 

Fruit  Cream,                        "  60c 

Tutti-Fruitti,                        "  75c 

Tutti-Fruitti,  without,  60c 

Cafe-Pafe,                            "  80c 

Bisque,                                "  80c 

Lemon  Sherbet,                    "  40c 

Orange  and  Raspberry  Sherbets,  50c 

Individual  Ices,               per  dozen,  $2.00 

Individual  Creams,               "  3.00 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.25  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  Main  Street,  Andover. 
P  O.  Box  443. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE. 

IRK  B.  HILL,  PROPRIETOR. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  short  notice. 
First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN, 

BOOTS  Mjd  SHOES, 

ANDOVER,  t\f\SS. 


T.  J.  FARMER, 

Fish  of  All  Kinds, 

Oysters,  Clams, 

and  Lobsters. 

\  5  BARNARD'S  CT,  ANDOVER 


MRS.  BURLEIGH  and  MISS  ABBOT. 

fliyutneng  pattora.  J$SS£2£z£l 

Musgrove  Block,   -    -    -    -  Andover. 
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Mathematical  Instruments,  Artists'  Materials, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting.    Architects' and 

Engineers'  Supplies,  etc.    Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO.,  Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


~C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON,- 

Watches  and  Diamonds. 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths. 

telephone  16.  474  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


A.   M.   L.  BEMIS, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Dining  Room,  Uariety  Store,  Students'  Supplies. 

Fruit,  Confectionery,  Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil,  Blank 
Books,  Ink,  and  everything;  pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits* 

Corner  fVvio  apcl  A\orton  5treets,  Aoclov^r. 


^ofa  Pillows,  Pin  Cushions,   Picture   Frames,  Banners,  in  Andover 
Blue  and  White  at 

LA  FLEUR-DE-LIS,  MAIN  STREET, 

Formerly  the  Misses  Bradley 's. 

W.  E.  STRATTON, 

TEACHER  OF 

Banjo,  Guitar,  and  AXaocloIio.     Instruments  for  We. 

MORRILL  HOUSE  ANNEX,  ANDOVER. 


(Beorge  2).  fllMUett, 

.^.vjflorist 

Carnations  a  Specialty.  All  Kinds  of  Flowers  at  Short  Notice* 
Palms  and  Ferns  constantly  on  hand.  Decorations. 

P.  0.  Box  310,  Andover,  Greenhouses,  Holt  District. 
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Webster's 
International: 
Dictionary 


£gf-Send  a  Postal  for 


specimen  Pages,  etc. 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 

Standard 

of  the!'.  8.  Gov't  Printing! 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Supreme, 
Court,  all  the  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  School- 1 
hooks. 

Warmly 
Commended 

hy  all  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools,  and( 
other  Educators  almost, 
without  number. 

The  One  Great  Standard  Authority,* 

So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

JRev.  I,yman  Abbott,  D.D.,  says;— 

Webster  has  always  been  the  favorite  in  ourt 
household,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  transfer  , 
my  allegiance  to  any  of  his  competitors.— Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  March  C6,  1896. 


G.  &  C.  MERRTAM  CO.,  Publishers,, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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81  TRE^O/NTST. 
BOSTOyV. 

TRE/^O/sIT  BUILDING. 

C LASS  OF    P.   S.  '84-. 


(Boob  Sboes  * 


OF  ALL  THE  POPULAR  SHAPES 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  


Discount  to  Phillips  Andover  Students* 


XL.  j£.  nDosele^  &  Co.,  469  ICQasbrngton  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BURNS  &  CROWLEY, 


TAILORS  and  FURNISHERS. 


AGENTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE'S  LAUNDRY. 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


WANTED. — Trustworthy  and  Activer  gentlemen 
or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible,  established  house. 
Monthly  $65.00  and  expenses.  Position  steady.  Ref- 
erence.    Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


STEPHEN  LANE  FOLGER, 

Club  and  College  Pins  and  Rings 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  H  atches,  Diamond*,  Jewelry, 
Fine  Art  Stationery  a  Specialty* 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Exclusive  Original  Designs  upon  Application. 
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Photographer  to  Class  of  'o$. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  students  of  P.A.  to  the 
superb  Carbonette  Cabinets  we  are  making  at  the  exceptional 
low  rates  as  arranged  for  by  the  photo  committee  of  '98.  We 
have,  with  much  satisfaction,  for  eleven  years  done  the  picture 
work  for  P.  A.  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  as  heretofore.  We  positively  guarantee  all 
work.  Every  picture  must  be  first-class  or  it  is  returnable. 
The  rates  made  are  for  the  whole  school.  We  can  wait  upon 
you  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  Appointments  may  be  made 
for  other  days. 

Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  prices  may  be 
procured  from  either  of  the  following  members  of  the  photo, 
committee  of  98 — Keith  Smith,  J.  F.  Ferry,  E.  L,  Skinner  and 
from  our  agent,  Paul  M.  Nash,  L.  C.  3-6.  Resittings  accorded 
until  satisfactory.  Work  promptly  delivered.  Special  prices 
for  groups  and  flash  lights  of  rooms.  Get  our  prices  first  for 
anything  in  the  picture  taking  line. 


STUDIOS: 
164  TREflONT  STREET,  BOSTON.  164 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  KEITH'S  HEW  THEATRE. 


LOUIS  ALEXANDER,        FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

Importer  and  Tailor. 
65  Central  Street,    -    -    Lowell,  Mass, 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BETWEEN  BROMFIELD  and  WINTER  STS. 


ANDREW  J.LLOYD &CO. 

prescription  ©pticians 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

323-325  Washington  Street,  (opp.  Old  South  Church.) 
454  Boylston  Street  cor.  Berkley  Street, 

BOSTON. 


Zhc  Ibbilltps  Bnbover 

/MMttor. 


a  Xiterars  flDaaa3ine  publtebeb  b?  tbe  Stubents 
of  pbillips  Hcabem?. 


Vol.  VII.  MARCH,  1898.  No.  $ 


VI  ..'li,       J'.,  .„lii  ..ill..      „    '.    '.,  ',i  A,  j!1' 


CONTENTS. 


The  Painted  Woman,  Arthur  S.  Wheeler,  .  .  .  171 
Life  at  an  English  Public  School,  Harold  S.  Stickney  176 

j 

The  Sailor  Man's  Question,  A.  S.  W.    .    .    .    .  183 

"Wah  Who  Bung,"  John  F.  Ferry,  184 

Leaves  Phillips  Ivy,  198 

Editorials,  .    .    .  195 

i 

The  Month,  .    .    .  197 


Books,  199 

Exchanges,  .    .    .  204 


Hnfcover,  flDaee. 


Browning,  King  &  Co., 

700  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


WE  DO  NOT  SELL  CHEAP  CLOTHING. 

BUT  WE  DO  SELL  GOOD  CLOTHING  CHEAP. 

QUITE  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE,  ISN'T  THERE? 

Easter  Sunday^^^ 


XTOP  Coat0»  We  have  them  in  covert  cloth  and  whipcords,  natty,  up-to-date,  not  to 
be  equalled  anywhere  for  style  or  quality  at  the  same  price. 

Suits,  Grousers,  Gloves,  Gies,  Sbfrts,  ano  &oys'  Clotbtng.  We  lump  them  ail 

together  just  to  get  a  hint  working  in  your  mind  without  using  up  too  much  space. 

f>atS*  For  $2.00  we  sell  you  a  high-grade  hat,  either  soft  or  stiff,  in  all  the 
leading  styles  and  colors — rare  value.  If  you  MUST  have  a  better  hat,  we  have 
one  at  $3.00  that  touches  the  upper  limit  of  excellence  in  headgear. 

"Remember,  we  sell  EVERYTHING  in  men's  or  children's  attire  except  shoes,  and 
we  not  only  guarantee  the  height  of  quality  at  bottom  prices,  but  we  add  "your 
money  back  if  you  say  so."    May  we  have  your  trade  on  this  basis? 


^YALE  BICYCLES 


COMES  ON  APRIL  10  THIS  YEAR  .  .  . 
WE  ARE  READY  FOR  IT,  ARE  YOU? 


and  Attractive.  Finish 


YALE  BICYCLES  are  perfect  all  through.  They  are  built  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and  are  completely  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.    Examine  them  


FREEHAN  &  TATTERSALL, 


218  Broadway,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY. 


THE  PHILLIPS  AN  DO  V  Eli  MIRROR. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies  and  Artists' 
.Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

[incorporated,] 
82  and  84  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


NEW  AVAIL  * 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


Men's  and  Ladies' 

TEMPLAR,  Man's  Wheel, 
ATLANTA.  Lady's  Wheel, 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Wheels, 
A  Few  High  Grade,  2d  hands, 

Also,  GOLF  GOODS. 


$50.00 
50  00 
25.00,  45.00 
10.00 


Cluhs,  Balls,  etc.  Special  prices  to  clubs.  Al 
Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle. 


WM.  READ  &  SONS, 

lOT  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 


Student's  Shoes. 

In  Tan  Colored  Leather.  A\ade 
op  English  Lasts,  $4.00  and 
$5.00  a  Pair  


THAYER,  McNEIL  &  HODGKINS, 

47  Temple  Place,  Boston. 

i 
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Phillips  Academy, 

i 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  LLD,  Principal. 

THE  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the 
scientific  schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 
The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  seventy- five,  less  than 
one-half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant 
places. 

The  current  year  begins  Sept.  15,  1897,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  ac- 
commodations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building, 
and  for  various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the 
annual  catalogue,  address  Principal  Bancroft. 


*  /INNOUNQEHENT.  <* 


During  the  Summer  of  1898  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  given  at  Cotuit, 
Massachussetts,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Charles  E.  Fish.  The  courses 
1  if  instruction  are  for  the  benefit  of  four  classes  of  Students. 

[.    Candidates  who  have  received  conditions  at  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  . postponed  examinations  until  September. 

3.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools,  who,  by  reasons  of  illness,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

4.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools  who  wish  to  anticipate  studies  and  save  time 
in  the  preparation  for  College. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

CHARLES  E.  FISH,  Principal, 

The  Waban  School,  Waban,  Mass. 


Teachers  #  Wanted  ! 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  of  AMERICA. 

REV.  A.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Can.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

Denver,  Colo. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had  over  8,000  vacan- 
cies during  the  past  season.  1500  teachers  needed  now  to  contract  for  next 
term.  Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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Fletcber  Co. 

HATTERS, 
OUTFITTERS. 


158  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
Boston. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 


FINEST  ROAD-I5EI)  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT. 

ONLY   FIRST  -  CLHSS  THROUGH 
CHR  ROUTE 

TO  THE  WEST. 


Through  trains  leave  Boston  : 
8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sundays. 
10  30  a.  m.,  daily. 
2.00  p.  m.,  daily. 
3.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 
7.15  p.  m.,  dailv. 
11.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

— FOR — 

New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford. 


Leave  Boston  :  19.00  a.  m.  fi2.oo  m. 
£4.00  p.  m.  and  ti  1  00  p.  m.  Train  leav- 
ing at  12.00  m.  is  the  famous  "Mid-day 
limited."    No  excess  fare  is  charged. 

fExcept  Sunday.  JDaily. 

Drawing  room  cars  on  all  day  trains, 
and  sleeping  cars  on  all  night  trains. 


For  tickets,  time  tables,  or  information  of  any  kind  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad- 
dress, A.  S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Boston;  Mass. 
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^iREID  St  HUGHES,^ 

Books  and 


Stationery  Dept 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AT 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  ANY  TEXT  BOOK  WANTED  AT 

LOWEST  PRICES. 


T^X  T/n  "J"*}  A  "\  7"T"?T""\  T  YJ/^D  L^"  Ask  to  see  our  new  lines  and  styles  of  Fine 
■J— 'IN  vJ±x/\  V  Cti-J       W  UI\  J\.»    Writing  Papers  and  Engraved  Work. 

 PLATE  AND  50  CARDS,  98  CENTS  

ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE,        OPP.  POST  OFFICE. 


sale.   PIANOS,    — 1 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  String,  etc.,  etc. 


337  ESSEX  STREET, 
f  LAWRENCE. 


a.  _a_.  zl^w^dezstcie  &c  sonsr, 

fl>botograpb  ant)  IDiew  pbotograpbers, 
tferrotypes  of  all  Stales. 

181  ESSEX  STREET,        =        =  LAWRENCE. 

T*(-|^  %      Opp.  B.  &  L.  Depot  and  Opera 

§  House,  Lawrence. 

NEW  CENTRAL,  ©Commercial  Men's  Headquarters 

Eiohard  A.  Garter,  Prop.  |       New'y  F«""shed  Throughout. 
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I  FINE  CLOTHIING. 

j,    IReafcp  to  wear  anfc  mafce 
#  to  orfcer. 

ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  f  ALSO  .  MEN'S  .  OUTFITTERS. 

Established  1693.  ALFRED  P.  WFIGEL,  Prop. 

•^i  (5cm  IRestaurant. 

^/&/WW&/&  ^WW&/WW&    W^/W^/^/^  ^) 

398  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO.. 

•  DRY  GOODS  &  GROCERIES.  ® 

Andover  and  No.  Andover. 

ALWAYS  00  TO  CHI  JSt  <5C  OO.    FOR  UP-TO-DATE 

Clotbin^f  Ha^ts  arjcl 
Gept's  Furpi^bioss, 

All  the  Newest  Novelties  and  styles  are  always  shown  first  by 
M.  H.  GILE  &  CO.,  226  ESSEX  ST.,  lhwrence,  mhss 

Branches  in  all  the  Principal  cities  In  the  United  States 


FURNITURE. 


(9  borman,  ||     288  essex  street,  lawrehce.  mass. 

BADGES.  MEDALS. 


Also  a  complete  line  of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Silverware  at  reasonable  prices. 

Charles  W.  Durant,  Jeweler,  Central  and  Middle  Streets, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

CLASS  PINS.  CLASS  RINGS. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the  following 

Contrtbatincr  F>oar<3: 

MILTON  SIMON,  '98.  Z.  S.  ELDREDGE,  'g8. 

W.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  '98. 


THE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December,  February, 
April,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  payable  in 
advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school.  With 
this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  works  from  the  best  pens, 
but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  un- 
dergraduate body  and  the  alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnus 
will  appear  in  each  number,  if  possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board  as  occasion  demands,  from  men 
who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for  the  mag- 
azine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Editorial  staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  address  to  Editors  of  Phillips  Andover  Mirror, 
and  all  business  communications  to 

PAUL  M.  NASH, 

Phillips  Academy,  Financial  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 


JAMES  WARD,  JR., 


Class  Printing,  Catalogue  and 
Magazine  Work  a  Specialty.  . 


Cor.  Franklin  and  Methuen  Sts.,  Lawrence. 
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F.  L.  DUNNE, 


T/IILOR  :  AND  :  IHPORTER. 


^ — °  — * 

^£  Speciafty  made  of  Suits  for  Riding,  SHooting, 
and  (golf.     ^BreecRes  for  Sliding,  J£uniing. 
facing  and  @ofo. 

t^fc  tffc 

Transcript  Building,  328  Washington  St.,  cor.  Milk  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS 

CELEBRATED 


Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  H.  J.  White's 
LOINDOIN  MATS. 

Styles  Correct.  Quality  Unequalled. 


381  WASHINGTON  ST., 


BOSTON. 
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Udttoriat  Ijoard: 


J.  F.  FERRY,"  Illinois,  Chairman. 
ROSS  IRVINE,  Wyoming. 


E.  L,  SKINNER,  New  vork. 
A.  S.  WHEELEP,  Conn. 


PAUL  M.  NASH,  Missouri. 


1M.  7. 


fIDarcb,  1898. 


1Ro.  5. 


Gbc  flbaintefc  Moman. 


She  was  sitting  by  the  window.  She  was  not  pretty, 
but  she  might  have  been  once.  Now  her  hair  was  frowsy, 
and  she  had  a  general  unkempt  appearance.  The  wo- 
man who  sat  opposite  wondered  why  she  never  cleaned 
her  finger  nails.  A  groan  from  the  sick  boy  on  the  bed 
disturbed  her.  Her  face,  which  before  had  been  merely 
sullen  and  lack-lustre,  became  suddenly  hard.  She 
wished  he  would  hurry  and  die.  She  turned  impatiently 
and  looked  out.  There  was  no  shade  at  the  window',  but 
a  piece  of  newspaper  had  been  pinned  across  the  sash  to 
soften  the  light.  She  lifted  up  a  corner  and  wiped"  the 
glass  with  the  sleeve  of  her  dress. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  dark  w  inter  day,  and  the  house 
roofs  looked  more  than  usually  distant.  She  thought 
the  tall  factory  chimneys,  whose  tops  came  up  to  the  level 
of  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  across  the  city,  were  like  accus- 
ing fingers,  which  pointed  at  heaven  for  allowing  the 
world  to  harbor  so  much  wickedness.  The  people  who 
hurried  about  down  below  in  the  streets,  each  bent  upon 
his  own  small  business,  seemed  to  assume  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  the  woman  looking  at  them  wondered  idly 
how  many  spoilt  lives  she  would  have  to  pay  for  in  the 
time  to  come.  For  there  would  be  a  world  to  come.  She 
knew  it  now,  though  she  had  told  herself  many  times  in 
past  years  that  they  were  fools  who  believed  in  a  life  after 
death. 
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Should  she  repent?  A  man  whom  she  had  once  known 
had  told  her  that  all  might  be  saved.  She  had  laughed  at 
him  then.  Now  she  could  hear  the  boy  across  the  room 
gasping  with  pain,  and  with  each  gasp  he  seemed  to  say 
to  her  : 

44  Repent !    Repent !  " 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  Should  she?  No.  For 
had  she  not  brought  him  where  he  was?  She  would  live 
on  as  she  had  lived,  and  again  she  wished  that  he  would 
die. 

She  glanced  across  at  the  other  woman,  who  was  crying 
softly,  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  sick  boy  had 
stopped  groaning  now,  but  his  labored  breathing  irritated 
her.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  laughed  out  shrilly 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  ;  then  burst  out  in  a  confused  bab- 
ble of  words,  which  gradually  began  to  strike  the  listener's 
ears  in  sentences.  His  face  was  perfectly  white,  save  for 
two  hectic  splashes  of  color  on  either  cheek,  and  he  was 
wasted  and  thin  from  a  long  illness.  The  expression  and 
features,  which  might  once  been  even  good,  were  dulled 
and  distorted  by  constant  dissipation,  and  the  blood-shot 
eyes  flared  with  the  light  of  fever. 

The  woman  at  the  window  remained  motionless  in  her 
chair,  but  the  other  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  bedside. 
She  dropped  on  her  knees  and  strove  to  quiet  the  boy,  but 
he  pushed  her  aside  and  the  high,  jarring  voice  continued 
its  pathetic  wandering.  He  was  far  away  from  the  dingy 
attic  room,  back  in  the  past — at  home. 

44  Yes,  mother  dear,  it  is  I.  How  good  it  seems  to  get 
home  again.  Don't  you  remember  you  used  to  tell  me 
home  was  the  best  place  after  all  ?  I  wish  " — a  gasp  of 
pain — 44  I  wish  I'd  always  minded  you  and  what  you  said. 
But  then  you  don't  know  anything  about  that,  do  you, 
mother?  I  won't  tell  you  what  I've  been  doing  away. 
Yes,  I'll  always  let  you  think  I'm  your  good  boy.  If  I 
only  was  !  " 

44  Say  mother,  I  took  Lucy  to  the  show  to-night.  What 
made  you  sit  up  ?  " 
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The  woman  who  knelt  by  the  bed  started,  and  sobbed 
pitifully.  Perhaps  the  name  he  had  spoken  reminded  her 
of 'something".    The  boy  went  on,  unheeding. 

"The  show  was  great,  mother.  It  was  really  a  good 
play,  not  like  one  of  those  variety  shows.  But  I  forgot, 
mother,  you  don't  like  to  hear  about  those.  I  saw  a  girl 
down  there  once,  though,  who  was  more  than  good.  She 
was  painted  like — never  mind,  mother,  I  forgot  again. 
You  don't  know  about  those  things." 

"No,  honest,  dad,  I  won't  again.  Only  trust  me  once 
more  and  don't  tell  mother.  She  thinks  I'm  all  straight. 
I  wasn't  very  tight,  either.  You  oughtn't  to  jump  on  a 
fellow  so  for  taking  a  little  beer.     All  the  others  do  it." 

"Oh,  I'm  sick,  I'm  sick!  Keep  off,  will  you?  Keep 
off.  I  never  did  it.  No,  that  was  a  lie,  and  mother — I 
did  it,  but  she  made  me.  It  was  all  her  fault.  You  know, 
the  painted  woman.  No,  you  don't  know  her,  either. 
But  I  do,  I  do." 

The  voice  broke  and  cackled  into  a  harsh  laugh.  Over 
by  the  window  the  woman  clinched  her  hands  until  the 
nails  bit  into  the  flesh.  She  could  guess  what  was  coming. 
The  boy's  mind  wandered,  though,  and  when  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  a  memory  of  another  scene,  but  the  woman 
shuddered,  for  she,  too,  remembered. 

"  I  tell  you  I  won't,  Mag,  so  stop  talking  about  it.  No, 
curse  the  luck,  you  can  make  me  if  you  want  to,  but  for 
God's  sake" — the  voice  rose  to  a  pitious  wail — "don't,  it's 
sheer  murder.  Have  some  pity  for  me.  You  used  to  say 
you  cared,  when  I  knew  you  first." 

"Keep  away,  I  say  !  Keep  them  off,  Lucy,  you  know 
it  was  only  you  I  really  loved.  She  made  me  go  away. 
Mag,  I  tell  you  I  won't !  You  may  think  you  can  make 
me,  but  I  can't  kill  a  man.  No,  father,  don't  believe  them. 
I  didn't  do  it.    Oh,  you  witch  !    You  murderess  ! " 

The  boy  dropped  back  upon  his  pillow,  exhausted.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then  the  woman  who  had 
been  kneeling  by  his  bed  arose.  Without  a  word  she 
raised  her  arm  and  pointed  across  the  room.  For  one 
instant  as  she  stood  there,  dishevelled,  tear-stained,  old 
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beyond  her  years,  she  was  majestic,  and  the  woman  she 
pointed  at  knew  that  she  understood. 

Gathering  herself  as  though  for  some  effort  the  woman 
rose  from  her  chair  and  glided  toward  her,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  those  of  the  other,  and  stretching  out  her  arms  as 
she  did  so,  with  a  sickening,  serpent-like  motion.  For  an 
instant  there  was  no  change.  Then  the  face  of  the  victim 
began  to  lose  its  look  of  commanding  hate,  which  faded  in- 
to fear.  The  strange  hypnotist  remainded  almost  motion- 
less, but  it  was  as  though  a  flaming  fire  shot  from  the 
depths  of  her  eyes  and  played  about  the  room,  stamping 
the  passion  of  one  brain  upon  the  terror  of  the  other. 
Only  the  boy  was  indifferent.  He  felt  nothing,  knew 
knowing,  and  his  feverish  voice  broke  out  upon  the  two 
women  again,  though  one  of  them  could  not  hear  him. 

"She's  not  bad,  mother.  Mag's  not  bad.  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  things  like  that  about  her.  Just  because  she's 
an  actress  and  never  goes  to  church — mother,  do  you  re- 
member the  church  we  used  to  go  to,  the  funny  little 
church  with  the  squeaky  organ  and  the  white  haired  old 
deacons?  I  wish  I  could  go  to  that  church  now.  Take 
me,  mother,  won't  you?  No,  mother,  I  think  I'm  sick.  I 
guess — I  shan't  go  to  church." 

The  voice  grew  weaker  and  stopped.  The  woman  who 
had  heard  wavered  for  an  instant.  She  did  not  think  the 
boy  would  go  to  church,  either,  and  she  smiled  bitterly. 
She  wondered  a  little  whether  he  would  go  to  Heaven 
when  he  died.  She  knew  that  she  would  not,  and  she 
asked  herself  whether  she  would  have  to  bear  his  punish- 
ment, too.  As  she  thought,  a  weight  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  lifted,  and  she  saw  the  light.  A  resolve  came  to  her 
and  she  turned  around. 

The  other  woman  heard  a  great  sigh  and  opened  her 
eyes.  For  a  moment  she  fixed  them,  still  dilated  with 
fear,  upon  the  hypnotist,  then  moved  toward  the  door, 
siddling  close  along  the  wall,  and  passed  out,  with  the 
awful  look  of  one  whose  very  soul  is  shadowed  by  a  ter- 
rible power. 

The  door  slammed  dismally  and  the  sound  roused  the 
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hypnotist.  The  paper  shade  had  fallen  away  from  the 
window,  and  the  failing  light  blinked  relentlessly  through 
the  dirty  panes  on  to  the  sick  boy's  face.  She  walked 
across  and  adjusted  it.  Then  she  sat  down  in  the  chair 
she  had  used  before,  and  thought. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  good  impulse  she  had  ever 
obeyed.  She  wondered  why  she  thought  of  doing  what 
she  had  done.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  silence  the 
woman — how  easy,  she  alone  knew — and  so  escape.  What 
difference  would  another  crime  have  made  upon  her  soul  ? 
Her  soul !  She  laughed  sharply  at  the  thought,  and  then 
again  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  The  boy  would  not 
have  cared,  she  thought,  and  even  so,  he  would  not  care 
long  for  anything.  She  had  ceased  to  care  long,  long 
ago,  but  he  would  cease  when  he  died.  When  he 
died?  No,  she  had  not  ceased  to  care.  She  knew  now 
why  she  had  done  it.  In  spite  of  all,  she  did  love  one 
thing,  and  he  was  that  thing.  He  had  said  just  now  that 
she  was  not  bad,  and  he  cared  what  she  did.  Had  she 
not  cared  for  him,  even  loved  him  once?  And  now  she 
knew  that  she  did  still. 

She  went  over  to  the  bedside  and  dropped  on  her  knees, 
resting  her  head  upon  the  coverlet. 

"  I  do  repent,"  she  whispered. 

It  was  dark  in  the  room  when  they  came.  They  opened 
the  door  and  spoke  roughly  to  the  woman.  She  rose 
silently  and  moved  toward  them,  holding  her  hands  out 
straight  in  front  of  her.  They  snapped  something  upon 
them,  and  the  woman  bowed  her  head. 

"  Come,"  they  said. 

The  boy  was  speaking  again,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,  Lucy.  Don't  cry,  dear.  I'm 
going  far  away,  but  I'll  wait  there — for  you.  I  always 
loved  you,  Lucy.  I  haven't  lived  a  good  life,  nor  made  a 
good  fight,  but  it  wasn't — all  my — fault.  Good-bye — dear." 

The  woman  paused  on  the  threshold  and  turned  swiftlv. 
A  girlish  figure  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  the  boy  had 
spoken  with  his  last  breath.  As  the  woman  looked,  the 
girl  leaned  forward  and  kissed  him,  while  the  dying  hands 
caressed  her  face,  with  the  last  flicker  of  life. 

The  woman  whirled  around,  raising  her  hands,  with  the 
iron  things  upon  them,  so  savagely  that  even  the  men  fell 
back  startled. 

"  I  do  not  repent,"  she  cried,  and  stumbled  forth  to  face 
the  world  again,  cursing  as  she  went.  And  they  who 
saw  did  not  stop  her,  for  what  they  looked  on  was  the 
vision  of  a  soul  in  hell.  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


Xttc  at  an  jEngUeb  "  public  School/' 

/*TT^HE  English  "Public  Schools,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
the  largest,  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
expensive  and  aristocratic  schools  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  three  most  prominent  English  Public  Schools  of  the 
present  day  are  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester.  I  will 
take  as  an  example  the  school  life  at  Harrow,  as  having 
had  four  years  experience  of  it. 

Harrow  School  is  situated  ten  miles  north-west  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  a  hill  about  four 
hundred  feet  high.  The  steeple  on  the  top  of  Harrow  hill 
can  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and  it  serves  as  a  land-mark 
for  men  out  running  in  the  surrounding  country.  Harrow 
hill  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  consequently  crowds  of  people  come 
down  on  holidays,  to  stroll  around  in  the  shade  of  its 
trees,  and  to  visit  the  school  which  has  made  it  famous. 
In  the  church-yard  at  the  top  of  the  hill  can  be  seen  the 
flat  tomb-stone  where  "  Byron  lay,  lazily  lay,"  as  the  song 
says,  dreaming  poetry,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Harrow. 
From  this  same  church-yard,  on  a  clear  day,  a  very  dis- 
tant view  of  Windsor  Castle  may  be  obtained,  where  the 
Thames  runs  through  the  flat  country,  and  past  Eton,  the 
great  rival  of  Harrow. 

Harrow  school  forms  almost  a  town  in  itself.  The 
top  of  the  hill  is  crowded  with  buildings,  most  of  which 
belong  to  the  school.  The  "  Old  Schools,"  as  they 
are  called,  and  the  "yard,"  are  near  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  In  these  "Old  Schools"  there  is  a  fa- 
mous and  much-visited  room,  called  the  old  "Fourth- 
Form  Room."  "  Forms,"  or  recitations,  as  we  say  here, 
used  to  be  held  in  this  room  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  head-master  now  uses  the  old  Fourth- 
Form  Room  to  "swipe"  or  birch  fellows  in.  When  a  fel- 
low is  to  be  "swiped,"  he  is  ordered  to  pull  down  his 
trousers,  and  to  lie  down  on  his  face  across  two  old 
benches.    The  head-master  then  administers  the  swiping. 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  about  this  old  room  is  the  fact 
that  its  walls* are  covered  with  names,  cut  there  bv  the 
fellows.  Such  names  as  those  of  Byron,  Palmerston, 
Peel,  and  many  others  which  have  been  prominent  in 
England's  history,  are  to  be  seen  carved  on  the  wooden 
walls,  desks  and  benches.  Below  the  "  Old  Schools''  the 
other  school  buildings  are  scattered  around.  The  new 
"Speech-room,"  an  enormous  building  in  the  shape  of  a 
semi-circle,  the  chapel,  the  science  buildings,  the  "Museum 
Schools,"  as  they  are  called,  because  a  museum  is  in  the 
top  floor  of  this  new  building,  which  contains  recitation, 
or  "  form"  rooms.  The  "Vaughan  Library,"  named  from 
a  former  head-master  of  the  school,  is  a  line  building,  and 
one  of  the  best  school  libraries  in  England.  Lower  down 
the  hill  are  the  "Music  Schools";  and  scattered  all  around 
are  the  masters'  houses,  and  other  school  buildings. 

The  fellows  live  in  houses  divided  into  large  and  small 
houses.  The  large  houses  contain  about  forty  fel- 
lows each,  and  the  small  houses  about  nine  or  ten  each. 
Each  house  is  under  a  master.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  "  Commons"  at  Harrow.  There  are  about 
650  fellows  in  the  school.  The  number  is  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  500.  but  extra  men  are  sometimes 
admitted.  There  is  always  a  large  visiting  list,  and 
names  are  sent  in  applying  for  admission  a  long 
time  beforehand.  The  school  owns  large  play  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  One  of  the  most  popular 
places  in  summer  is  "  Ducker."  This  is  the  school  bathing 
place.  "Ducker"  was  originally  a  natural  pond,  and 
was  named  "Duck-pond,"  shortened  to  "Ducker."  This 
pond  has  been  converted  into  an  artificial  lake.  It  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  water  has  been  drained  out,  and 
the  whole  bed  asphalted.  Spring-boards  and  bridges 
have  been  built,  dressing-sheds  have  been  erected  :  it  has 
been  enclosed  by  a  high  fence,  and  trees,  but  no  roof,  has 
been  built  over  it,  and  it  forms  an  ideal  swimming  pool. 
On  hot  summer  afternoons,  crowds  of  fellows  disport 
themselves  in  the  water.    One  of  the  famous  school  songs 
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is  entitled  "  Ducker,"  and  here  is  one  of  its  verses  : 
"  Oh,  the  joy  of  being  idle, 
And  heroically  slack, 
Would  you  always  wear  a  bridle, 
With  a  burden  on  your  back  ? 
Truce  awhile  to  toil  and  tasking, 

Pass  away  the  hours  with  us, 
With  your  bun  and  towel  basking, 
"  Peris  naturalibus." 
All  fellows  at  Harrow  must  learn  to  swim.    They  have 
to  swim  about  one  hundred  yards  in  reasonable  time. 
They  start  off  in  deep  water,  and  if  a  fellow  sinks  he  is 
fished  out  by  the  good  swimmers  who  stand  ready  for  that 
purpose.    Regular  swimming  passes  are  held  about  once 
in  two  weeks  in  summer.    Swimming  matches  are  held 
against  different  schools. 

At  Harrow,  as  in  other  English  schools,  athletics  are 
thought  everything  of ;  the  athletes  are  the  ones  most 
looked  up  to  by  the  fellows.  In  winter,  foot-ball  is 
played  every  day,  in  all  weathers,  and  in  summer  there  is 
cricket.  Every  fellow  is  obliged  to  play,  unless  he  has  a 
medical  certificate,  saying  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  The 
different  houses  have  their  own  colors,  and  they  play  foot- 
ball and  cricket  matches  against  each  other,  for  the  house 
championship.  There  is  also  a  very  line  gymnasium,  and 
"  rachet "  and  "  fives"  courts. 

During  the  Easter  term  (our  winter  term),  the  sports 
take  place.  The  houses  compete  against  each  other,  and 
handsome  challenge  cups  are  provided.  It  is  considered 
a  great  honor  to  be  "  Cock-house  "  in  any  branch  of  ath- 
letics. The  Harrow  game  of  foot-ball  differs  somewhat 
from  the  other  ways  of  playing.  It  is  played  with  a  rather 
large,  heavy  ball,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  round 
once,  but  had  been  sat  on  by  some  heavy-weight,  and 
squashed  down  two  inches  or  more.  The  open  formation, 
like  in  Association  foot-ball,  is  used,  and  it  is  played  more 
with  the  feet  than  the  hands.  It  is  allowable  to  catch  the 
ball  in  the  air,  when  it  comes  from  the  opposite  side,  but 
no  running  with  the  ball  in  hand  is  allowed,  it  must  be 
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dropped  and  dribbled  along  with  the  foot,  or  kicked  at 
once  ;  three  yards  clear  are  given  a  man  when  he  catches 
the  ball  in  this  way.  A  man  may  only  pass  backwards. 
Goals,  or  bases,  as  they  are  called  at  Harrow,  are  scored 
by  simply  kicking  the  ball  through  two  tall  posts,  placed 
about  twenty  feet  apart :  it  does  not  matter  how  high  the 
ball  comes,  as  long  as  it  passes  over  the  space  between  the 
two  poles.  Each  base  counts  one.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  touch-down.  As  this  game  differs  from  any 
other,  it  is  difficult  for  other  teams  to  play  against  the 
school  eleven,  but  teams  are  got  up  consisting  of  "Old 
Harrovians,"  fellows  who  have  gone  to  the  universities 
from  Harrow.  Sometimes  Association  foot-ball  is  played, 
and  then  the  school  plays  clubs,  but  the  English  Public 
Schools  do  not  as  a  rule  play  foot-ball  against  each  other. 

As  regards  cricket,  the  case  is  different.  The  annual 
cricket  match  between  Eton  and  Harrow,  which  takes 
place  at  Lords'  cricket  ground,  in  London,  every  July,  is 
a  regular  event  of  the  London  season.  When  this  match, 
which  lasts  two  days,  is  over,  the  Harrow  and  Eton  men 
crowd  out  on  to  the  playing  ground,  and  sometimes  there 
used  to  be  some  light  scrapping.  Last  summer,  however, 
whole  gangs  of  policemen  were  sent  on  to  the  grounds  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  match,  so  that  there  wasn't  any  row 
to  speak  of.  Cricket  matches  are  also  played  against  the 
various  prominent  clubs. 

Harrow  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  schools. 
These  are  sub-divided  into  "  forms."  The  sixth  form  is 
the  top  of  the  school,  and  from  this  form  the  "  monitors" 
are  chosen.  The  lowest  class  is  the  "  third-fourth  form." 
There  are  3  "  fourth  forms,"  3  "  shells,"  2  "  removes,"  in 
the  Lower  School,  and  the  upper  school  contains  3  "  fifth 
forms,"  and  the  lower  and  upper  44  sixth  forms."  There 
is  also  a  "  modern  side,"  corresponding  in  some  degree  to 
our  "  scientific  side."  The  morning  recitations  begin  at 
half-past  seven,  and  the  first  period  ends  at  a  quarter  to 
nine,  when  there  is  breakfast;  and  then  recitations  begin 
again  at  ten  and  continue  till  half-past  one.    Then  comes 
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dinner,  followed  by  compulsory  foot-ball  or  cricket,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  then  recitations  from  four  to 
half-past  six.  There  are  three  half-holidays  a  week  ; 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  fellows  have 
to  dress  in  rather  a  peculiar  way.  The  small  fellows,  in 
the  ''lower  school,"  have  to  wear  the  straight-cut  Eton 
jackets,  white  collars,  and  black  ties. 

The  "upper  school"  fellows  have  to  wear  black-tail 
coats,  exactly  resembling  a  dress-suit  coat,  and  black  ties. 
All  fellows  have  to  wear  straw  hats  of  a  peculiar  make — 
broad-brimmed  and  low  crowned,  the  whole  year  round, 
stiff  shirts  and  collars  must  be  universally  worn.  A  new 
fellow  at  Harrow  has  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  ques- 
tioning and  jollying.  An  experience  invariably  gone 
through  is  to  have  a  crowd  of  fellows  come  into  your 
room  your  first  night  in  the  school,  and  ask  you  who  you 
are,  where  you  came  from,  why  and  how  you  came,  and 
so  on.  There  are  mostly  rooms  for  two  fellows  at  Har- 
row. The  beds  in  the  rooms  are  folding-beds,  which  fold 
straight  up  in  cupboards  against  the  wall.  A  favorite 
trick  is  to  rush  into  a  fellow's  room  when  he's  in  bed,  and 
fold  him  up  in  his  bed,  so  that  he  remains  standing  on  his 
head  in  the  cupboard — I  have  a  very  distinct  remembrance 
of  this.  They  never  leave  a  fellow  like  that  more  than  a 
few  seconds,  for  it's  rather  uncomfortoble  even  for.  that 
brief  space  of  time. 

The  small  boy  has  to  44  fag  "  for  his  superiors  in  the 
school.  He  must  run  their  messages,  bring  them  break- 
fast and  supper  to  their  rooms,  light  their  fires,  etc.  The 
only  fellows  entitled  to  make  boys  fag  for  them  are  mem- 
bers of  the  44  sixth-form,"  and  fellows  who  have  been 
given  privileges  through  their  proficiency  in  athletics. 
The  boys  practically  govern  themselves.  Great  power  is 
exercised  by  the  monitors  and  sixth-formers,  who  main- 
tain order  by  44  whopping"  fellows,  when  it  pleases  them 
to  do  so.  This  process  of  44  whopping,"  or  44  bumming," 
as  it  is  generally  called,  is  interesting  to  all  spectators. 
The  monitor  comes  in  with  a  long-handled  rachet  in  his 
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hand,  tells  you  to  bend  over,  and  administers  punishment 
by  slicing  downwards  with  the  rachet,  or  cane,  which 
tends  to  quiet  a  fellow  down  quite  a  little  for  the  time 
being.  In  this  respect,  the  fellows  have  more  power  than 
the  profs,  as  no  master,  except  the  head-master  himself, 
has  any  power  to  administer  corporal  punishment.  The 
usual  way  masters  have  of  punishing  fellows  is  to  make 
them  copy  out  several  hundred  lines  of  Latin  or  Greek 
verse,  proportional  in  quantity  to  the  offence  committed. 
The  fellows  at  a  school  like  Harrow  are  conservative,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  the  ancient  traditions 
associated  with  the  school.  Harrow  was  founded  in  157 1 
by  John  Lyon,  who  obtained  a  charter  for  that  purpose 
from  Queen  Elizabeth. 

There  are  some  remarkable  rules  among  the  fellows, 
always  strictly  held  to.  No  fellow  may  wear  a  "  straight- 
up"  collar,  or  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  or  a  tie-pin,  or 
wear  his  hat  on  one  side,  or  walk  in  the  streets  off  the 
side-walks,  until  he  has  been  in  the  school  three  years,  or 
has  distinguished  himself  in  athletics  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

A  great  day  at  Harrow  is  "  Speech-day."  This  comes 
once  a  year,  in  June.  On  this  day  crowds  of  fellows' 
people  come  down.  The  "monitors"  give  theatricals;  the 
winners  of  prizes  in  learned  competitions  receive  their 
prizes.  Concerts  are  given,  and  the  whole  place  is  "en 
fete."  The  theatricals  are  original.  The  performers  do 
not  dress  up,  but  act  in  their  regular  school  dress^  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  additions,  For  instance,  I  remember 
seeing  a  fellow  meant  to  represent  a  woman,  appear  in  his 
tail-coat  and  trousers,  with  a  light  shawl  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  sun-bonnet  on  his  head.  I  also  remember  that 
the  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  were  represented  by  fellows 
in  their  tail-coats,  hopping  around  on  all  fours,  and  croak- 
ing in  a  very  realistic  manner. 

This  form  of  theatricals  is  very  popular  at  Harrow,  and 
I  should  think  that  any  change  in  the  nature  of  these  per- 
formances on  Speech-day  would  be  very  unpopular.  On 
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Speech-day  a  great  many  very  prominent  people  are 
always  present;  three  years  ago  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  were  there,  and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished 
people.  At  Harrow  there  is  one  debating  society,  but 
nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  Inquiry.  The  school 
athletics  are  superintended  by  the  4 4  Philathletic  "  society, 
commonly  known  as  "  Phil."  Fellows  who  gain  promin- 
ence in  athletics  are  admitted  to  44  Phil,"  unless  they  are 
unpopular. 

At  Harrow  there  are  stricter  rules  than  there  are  here. 
There  is  a  regular  64  lock-up  "  in  the  evening,  varying 
from  6  to  8.30  o'clock,  according  to  the  season  and  day, 
and  all  fellows  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  houses  by  that 
time. 

Although  London  is  but  ten  miles  distant,  leave  is  seldom 
or  never  granted  to  go  up  to  town,  except  to  see  a  doctor 
or  dentist. 

Most  fellows  have  a  pretty  good  time  at  an  English 
4 'Public  SchooL"  There  were  only  four  Americans  at 
Harrow  when  I  was  there ;  I  believe  that  rather  more 
American  fellows  go  to  Rugby  than  to  any  other  English 
school. 

I  should  like  to  say  here,  that  "  fagging  "  at  an  English 
Public  School  is  in  no  way  regarded  as  tyrannical.  The 
small  boy  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  must  fag  for  his 
superiors  in  the  school,  but  when  this  small  boy  grows  up 
to  be  big,  he  has  his  turn,  and  other  fellows  have  to  fag 
for  him. 

"  Terry,  a  poor  little  boy, 
Carrying  kettle  and  tray, 
Feeling  his  energy  flag, 

Lets  them  all  drop  on  the  way ; 
On  him  his  monitor  dropped  : 

"  Pick  up  the  pieces  at  once ; 
Off  to  my  room  to  be  whopped, 
Terry,  you  duffer  and  dunce." 
The  song  goes  on  to  say  how  Terry  by  gradual  degrees 
became  a  44  Monitor  bold,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
There  are  many  Harrow    songs,  some  serious,  some 
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funny.    The  following  verse  is   taken  from  a  Harrow 
song,  entitled  "  In  the  Days  of  Old."    The  song  is  about 
the  remote  times  of   antiquity,  when  "the  palms  grew 
green  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  we  were  monkey  boys." 
M  Oh  then,  oh  then,  there  was  no  steel  pen, 
No  "lines  "  for  playing  the  fool, 
We  lay  in  the  leaves  till  half-past  ten, 

For  there  wasn't  any  "  first  school  "  ; 
And  the  way  we  did  our  history, 

Was  better  by  far  for  the  head  j 
We  didn't  learn  our  dates  (B.  C.) 
But  we  ate  them  all  instead. 

Haj'old  D.  Stickney. 


H  SaUoivfiDan's  Question. 

O  the  peaceable  folk  who  live  up  in  the  town, 

They  toil  for  their  lands  and  their  gold, 
Do  they  think  of  the  sailor-man  out  on  the  sea, 

On  the  sea  that  is  tossing  and  cold? 

When  the  storm-winds  come  sweeping  from  over  the  main 

And  crosses  the  meadows  so  bleak, 
Do  they  think  of  the  man  who  is  furling  a  sail 

To  the  tune  of  the  wind  with  its  shriek? 

Not  they ;  for  they  sit  by  the  hearth  in  the  homes 

And  play  at  their  cards  and  their  wine, 
While  the  sailor-man  clutches  an  ice-covered  rope 

And  the  sea-horses  champ  in  the  brine. 

A.  S.  W. 


(Xransubstanttation. 

Transubstantiation  is  a  doctrine, 

Which  makes  many  wise  heads  shake, 

But  a  cooking-school  pie  I  once  consumed 
Turned  into  a  stoma-cake.  F. 


Mab  Mbo  Buna. 

^J^HE  sun  shone  down  hot  and  glaring  upon  the  winding 
road  leading  down  from  a  low  range  of  mountains 
at  the  northern  end  of  our  little  valley.  We  were  all 
gazing  now  at  something  coming  along  this  road.  It 
looked  like  a  huge,  red  beetle,  with  a  white  head,  and  we 
watched  it  curiously  as  it  approached.  As  it  became 
plainer,  its  legs  seemed  to  lengthen  out,  and  a  wide,  blue 
fringe  became  visible  under  the  red  back.  A  mild  sort  of 
excitement  had  seized  upon  us,  as  we  conjectured  what 
this  thing  could  be.  It  had  lost  its  beetle-like  appearance, 
and  surely  began  to  look  somewhat  human.  Why  !  yes 
it  was  human.  But  what!  could  it  be?  Yes,  it  was  a 
Chinaman  !  The  red  back  of  the  beetle  was  a  hu^e  bundle 
held  together  by  a  red  blanket.  Its  white  head  was  one  of 
the  curious  basin-shaped  wicker  hats  which  the  Celestials 
wear.  He  had  on  the  usual  loosely-fitting  thin  garb  of 
his  tribe.  He  stooped  far  forward  under  his  load,  and 
as  he  came  slowly  plodding  toward  the  house  he  still  bore 
a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  insect.  When  he  at 
last  stood  before  us,  his  burden  dropped  from  his  back, 
like  Christian's  before  the  cross,  and  taking  his  hat  from 
his  sweaty  brow,  he  now  appeared  as  belonging  to  his 
proper  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  thus  addressed 
us:  44  You  no  got'em  cook.  Me  cookee  fine,"  pointing 
to  himself  with  an  exultant  expression.  "Me  bin  workee 
cow  lanch  way  back  up  load.  No  mo'  wata  dey.  Cow 
bin  dlive  up  moun'en,  wha  mo'  wata  and  glass.  Me  heap 
good  cook,  but  no  can  take  so  many  men,  so  me  leab." 

As  our  present  knight  of  the  pig-tail  was  getting  rest- 
less and  discontented,  we  decided  to  make  a  change  on 
the  strength  of  the  new  arrival's  self-lauded  merits. 

Thus  began  Wah  Who  Bung's  connection  with  our 
place  which  lasted  for  some  time.  With  the  order  for 
Wah  Who  to  get  some  preliminary  instructions  from  his 
countryman,  who  was  now  in  power,  we  left  him  until 
supper  when  we   should   see   some   proofs  of   his  art. 


WAH  WHO  BUNG. 


A  ceaseless,  inarticulate  jabbering  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  and  a  clatter  of  china  and  a  shuffling  of  boxes 
continued  all  the  afternoon  as  a  reminder  that  the  veteran 
was  doing  his  duty  well. 

Fruit  ranch  diet  in  the  west  is  not  very  elaborate  so  our 
new  acquaintance  did  not  get  a  chance  to  become  very 
deeply  entangled  in  the  problems  of  the  cuisine  but  even 
as  things  existed  there  was  a  woeful  evidence  of  room  for 
great  improvement. 

On  opposite  corners  of  the  table  he  had  placed  two  rin- 
ger bowls  filled  with  plums,  a  gaily  decorated  tooth-mug 
bristling  with  toothpicks  constituted  the  centerpiece  and 
the  round,  deep  fruit  dish,  truly  splendid,  and  worthy  the 
place  of  the  toothpicks,  was  rilled  to  overflowing  with  rice. 

Products  of  the  soil  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet  on  a 
fruit  ranch,  so  there  was  really  not  a  very  wide  held  for 
transgression  open  to  the  novice.  I  lam  and  eggs  was  the 
principal  article  of  the  meal  and  as  this  dish  does  not  pos- 
sess great  possibilities  in  either  direction  it  passed  without 
much  comment.  Of  course  tea,  theoretically,  every 
Chinaman  knows  how  to  make,  so  no  thought  of  criticiz- 
ing this  article  entered  our  minds. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  securing  our  good-will  and 
incidentally  to  show  a  proof  of  his  skill  he  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  meal  some  well  browned  objects  on  a 
plate.  He  passed  them  around  to  each  one  to  make  sure 
that  they  might  accomplish  their  purpose  and  then  stood 
looking  and  waiting  for  the  bomb  of  admiration  to  explode. 
His  eyes  were  sparkling  with  joyous  anticipation  as  he 
carefully  noted  the  effect  of  his  masterpiece  upon  each  one 
of  the  company.  As  he  could  not  contain  his  pent-up  feel- 
ings until  a  voluntary  burst  of  applause  should  come  forth 
he  blurted  out  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  *'He  good?  You 
likeehim?'*  The  response  to  these  inquiries  was  not  so 
spirited,  but  some  forced  expression  of  admiration  was 
uttered  somewhere  and  the  Chinaman  withdrew.  To  tell 
the  truth  the  brown  objects  were  meant  to  be  cookies. 
The  crude  material  might  have  turned  to  be  cookies  under 
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the  proper  auspices,  but  being  consigned  to  a  biscuit  mould 
it  would  hardly  be  expected  to  result  favorably.  The 
things  tasted  like  sweetened  hardtack.  But  be  it  said  in 
his  favor  these  were  not  fair  examples  of  his  cookery  for 
Wah  Who  Bung  was  really  bright  and  he  was  quick  to 
take  suggestions  so  that  we  had  little  to  complain  of  in  his 
subsequent  work. 

One  day  a  misapprehension  occurred  which  was  quite 
ludicrous.  It  is  the  custom  in  California  to  use  the  ground 
as  a  storehouse  for  potatoes,  which  would  become  hope- 
lesslv  shrivelled  up  in  the  dry  climate  there.  The  pota- 
toes provided  for  immediate  use  had  run  out,  and  on  the 
Chinaman's  inquiring  where  he  could  get  more,  he  was 
told  to  go  to  the  hill,  at  the  same  time  being  shown  where 
a  mound  of  earth  marked  the  place  in  which  they  were 
buried.  No  more  notice  was  taken  of  him,  but  all  that 
dav  he  went  about  his  work  sullenly,  and  at  supper  no 
potatoes  appeared.  When  a  somewhat  indignant  demand 
was  made  of  him  why  this  was  so,  he  burst  out  in  heathen- 
ish wrath,  "You  tink  I  go  to  hell  for  potatoes?  What 
for  you  tell  me  go  to  hell?  What  you  tink?"  No  doubt 
we  enjoyed  the  joke  much  more  than  he  did. 

These  little  yellow  men  have  some  eccentricities  and 
peculiarities  which  are  interesting  as  well  as  amusing. 
Those:  who  employ  Chinamen  would  hardly  agree  that 
some  of  them  are  not  lazy,  but  their  laziness  can 
hardly  be  called  loafing.  The  Chinese  are  an  intelligent 
and  ingenious  race,  and  they  show  it  in  the  expressions  of 
their  faces.  They  never  wear  a  dreamy  or  stupid  look. 
I  have  often  watched  them  as  they  would  sit  smoking  on  a 
>oap  box  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  or  with  their  hands 
and  halt  their  arms  hidden  in  the  loose  folds  of  their 
blouse  or  trousers,  they  walked  idly  about  the  yard.  Their 
minds  seem  always  busy,  as  if  they  were  working  out 
some  theory  :  or  perhaps  thinking  how  much  longer  they 
care  to  stick  by  their  present  job;  or  possibly  some  asso- 
ciations in  far  oft  China,  which  they  have  left,  occupy 
their  thoughts.     But  they  always  impress  one  as  being 
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thoughtful  and  self-contained.  Never  a  sign  of  worry  or 
agitation  on  their  faces,  but  always  known  in  these  moods 
by  a  look  of  melancholy  meditation.  They  seem  to  re- 
semble somewhat  the  character  of  Jacques  in  "As  You 
Like  It."  Nothing  is  noisier  than  a  liule  company  of 
Chinamen  working  over  their  flat-irons  and  clean  linen, 
yet  no  individual  is  quieter  or  better  able  to  provide  self- 
entertainment  than  a  Chinaman. 

Wah  Who  Bung  was  always  occupied.  Sometimes  he 
was  improving  the  sanitary  condition  bv  hewing  a  small 
ditch  out  of  the  sun-baked  earth  about  the  kitchen  door, 
to  carry  off  more  readily  the  waste  water.  Sometimes  he 
was  having  a  good  self-satisfying  meditative  laze,  in  some 
bright,  sun-favored  spot.  At  other  limes  lie  would  be 
devising  some  means  for  capturing  the  quail,  which  made 
great  inroads  on  the  ripening  grapes,  and  which  whistled 
back  and  forth  continuously  on  the  surrounding  foot-hills. 
These  creatures,  however,  were  too  clever,  and  baffled 
even  the  wit  of  a  Chinaman. 

China's  state  of  ignorance  and  her  lack  of  the  customs 
and  appliances  of  civilization  is  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  small  number  of  utensils  which  a  Chinaman  requires 
for  performing  his  work,  and  in  the  ready  ingenuity  which 
he  displays  when  in  anv  difficulty.  Wah  Who  could 
make  the  garden  yield  more  and  better  stuff  than  any 
white  man  on  the  place  :  he  could  provide  the  hens  with 
nestling  nooks  which  always  contained  a  goodly  number 
of  eggs  ;  and  he  could  manufacture  as  good  a  broom  as 
anybody  wanted  out  of  palm-leaves. 

He  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  nature.  Not  only  did 
he  know  what  was  worthy  of  his  attention  as  a  sportsman 
but  also  there  was  nothing  which  grew  out  of  the  earth  or 
roamed  over  it  but  what  revealed  some  medicinal  dis- 
coveries to  him.  He  earlv  discovered  the  use  of  a  doubled- 
barreled  shotgun  belonoinsr  to  the  establishment.  It  was 
not  meant  for  his  special  enjoyment  but  that  mattered  lit- 
tle, and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  rattling  of 
china  and  a  brisk  moving  about  the  kitchen,  and  then  a 
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little  later  to  see  Wah  Who  Bung  winding  in  and  out 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  orchard  with  the  gun  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm.  Sometimes  his  hunting  ground  was  a  cactus 
patch  which  lay  in  some  foot-hills  directly  opposite  the 
house.  When  he  betook  himself  thence  he  could  easily 
be  seen  from  the  house,  and  it  was  often  to  his  interest 
not  to  let  his  real  purpose  be  known.  It  was  little  trouble 
for  him  not  to  do  this,  for  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun 
could  readily  be  concealed  in  the  loose,  baggy  folds  of 
oriental  breeches  and  blouse.  We  often  had  a  good  laugh 
at  the  way  this  hunter  returned.  He  usually  never  downed 
more  than  a  couple  of  doves  or  quail,  or  perhaps  a  rab- 
bit. Late  in  the  afternoon  he  would  come  sauntering 
home,  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  clasping  it  at  the 
very  muzzle  with  his  thumb  and  first  finger  and  the  legs 
of  h\>  game  intertwined  among  the  other  three. 

I  shall  never  forget  some  hunting  escapades  I  and  a 
younger  brother  had  in  Wah  Who  Bung's  company.  We 
w  ere  small  boys  then  and  ready  to  follow  where  he  led. 
We  would  saddle  an  old,  steady  broncho  and  the  China- 
man taking  his  seat  with  the  gun  resting  on  the  pommel, 
we  two  would  take  our  scats  at  his  rear,  each  clasping 
tightly  around  the  waist  the  one  in  front.  Thus  arranged 
We  would  gallop  off  tor  a  hunt.  One  time  we  headed  for 
a  dead  horse  in  hopes  of  securing  one  of  the  huge  turkey 
buzzards  which  wore  feeding  upon  it.  Wah  Who  was 
usually  quite  CareleM  about  his  use  of  words  and  when  he 
spoke  oi  the  game  in  question  he  only  remembered  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  some  habitue  of  the  barn  yard,  so 
his  appellation  of  them  unfortunately  came  to  be  "chicken 
boosters."  We  did  not  secure  any  of  them,  much  to  Wall's 
disappointment,  but  with  the  words,  "Don't  care!  We 
catch  'em  douse  (doves)  just  same,"  we  rode  off.  We  did 
get  some  of  these  and  also  some  quay,  as  Wah  Who  called 
them. 

We  found  Wha  Who  Bung  was  an  apothecary,  in 
rather  a  peculiar  way.  One  day  while  out  hunting  on  our 
own  hook  we  shot  a  skunk.     In  relating  our  adventures  to 
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the  Chinaman  when  we  returned  home,  we  incidently 
mentioned  it.  His  face  brightened  up  at  the  mention 
of  this  animal  and  he  anxiously  inquired  all  about  it. 
He  wanted  to  secure  it  greatly  and  finally  at  his  urgent 
pleading  and  for  the  consideration  of  a  quarter  one  of  us 
went  back  and  carefully  getting  a  noose  about  one  of  the 
black  and  white  creature's  legs,  by  means  of  a  long  stick, 
it  was  towed  home  without  mishap. 

The  Chinaman  recklessly  examined  it  as  a  housewife 
would  a  fat  turkey.  By  night  fall  the  animal's  gall  was 
reposing  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle,  and  the  skin  with 
everv  particle  of  fat  adhering  to  it  was  lying  on  the  roof  of 
his  bunk-house. 

From  that  time  on  there  was  a  standing  agreement  that 
every  skunk  captured,  dead  or  alive,  should  be  surren- 
dered to  him.  When,  after  a  ripe  sojourn  with  us.  Wah 
Who  Bung  took  his  departure,  some  six  or  eight  skunk 
hides  were  gathered  from  his  shantv  and  formed  no  small 
part  of  the  red  bundle  which  contained  all  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions. He  had  anv  number  of  roots,  seeds  and  stalks, 
which  no  doubt  contained  the  essence  of  life  in  them  but 
that  were  totally  meaningless  to  us. 

He  possessed  the  formula  for  an  ant  lotion  of  wonder- 
ful strength  and  healing  qualities.  He  had  a  novel  way 
of  catching  the  ants.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  California  one  can  not  take  ten  paces  in  any  direc- 
tion without  crossing  an  ant-hill.  Thev  are  even-where, 
so  this  essential  of  Wah  Who's  lotion  was  always  at  hand. 
He  captured  them  in  this  way  :  he  would  sink  a  bottle 
up  to  its  mouth  in  one  of  their  nests,  and  then  make  it 
level  with  the  ground  by  tilling  in  with  loose  earth.  The 
ants  excited  and  enraged,  plunged  into  the  first  hole  in 
sight,  and  found  themselves  hopelessly  enclosed  in  a  glass 
prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  bottle  was  full  of 
the  unfortunate  insects,  and  after  Wah  Who  had  applied 
his  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  so  forth,  the  magic  medicine 
was  made. 

Z  During  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  we  had  noticed 
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Wah  Who  Bung  occasionally  stealing  slyly  up  a  large 
canyon  back  of  the  house,  where  even  in  the  dry  est 
season  there  were  several  springs  of  pure  water.  The 
purport  of  these  visits  we  discovered  accidentally  one  day 
while  out  hunting  on  a  broad  ridge  which  flanked  one  side 
of  the  canyon.  We  were  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  boulder  and  looking  down  upon  the  dense  green 
stretch  of  live-oak  foliage,  out  of  which  frequently  rose  a 
tall,  bleached  sycamore.  Whitened  stumps  of  these  could 
be  seen  here  and  there  lying  under  the  live-oak  trees  and 
amongst  rocks.  One  of  these  seemed  strangely  tawny 
from  the  yellow  sun  shining  upon  it,  as  we  thought.  But, 
behold  !  the  stump  is  swaying  back  and  forth,  and  a  black 
knot  comes  into  view  at  its  upper  extremity  !  It  is  some 
time  before  we  recognize  our  friend  Wah  Who  Bung, 
devoid  of  his  baggy  attire,  as  he  sits  upon  a  rock  per- 
forming his  ablutions  in  one  of  the  springs  heretofore 
mentioned. 

Another  aspect  of  Wah  Who  Bung's  toilet  which  oc- 
curred oftener  and  more  regularly  than  the  previous, 
was  his  hair-dressing.  This  was  quite  a  dignified  and 
interesting  proceeding,  and  well  it  might  be,  for  a  China- 
man is  as  sensitive  about  this  que  as  an  old  man  about  his 
bald  head.  Wah  Who  Bung  would  start  by  unraveling  the 
strands  of  his  pig-tail  from  his  scanty  growth  of  straight 
black  hair.  Then  a  comb,  and  soap  and  water  were  vigor- 
ously used  on  the  queer  fringe  which  seemed  to  spring  like 
an  abnormal  growth  from  the  centre  and  back  of  his  head. 
The  artificial  appendage  itself  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
when  tightly  intertwined  with  the  scalp-lock  and  the  whole 
thing  firmly  bound  about  the  back  of  the  head,  Wah  Who 
would  come  striding  forth  with  a  basin  in  one  hand  and 
several  brushes,  a  cake  of  soap  and  a  little  mirror  about 
three  inches  square,  showing  out  between  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  that  held  them,  looking  as  proud  and  self- 
satisfied  with  his  coiffure  as  any  belle.  The  last  time  I 
saw  Wah  Who  Bung,  as  he  passed  down  the  long  road  to 
the  gate,  with  his  straight  long  pig-tail  hanging  almost  to 
his  heels,  a  vivid  picture  was  in  my  mind  of  the  comical 
sight  he  presented  when  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  table 
busily  at  work  over  his  soap-suds  and  brushes. 

John  F.  Ferry. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 
A  Summer's  Day. 


Love's  dream  is  joyous  to  my  soul ; 

And  as  my  cot  I  leave  at  morn, 
Love  fills  me  with  a  radiance  whole, 

As  doth  the  sun  the  earth  at  dawn. 

As  through  the  fields  I  stroll  along, 
The  lark  pours  forth  her  joyous  song, 
The  air  is  sweet  with  new-mown  hay, 
The  pine-trees  sigh  in  gentle  sway. 

The  rippling  brook  that  murmurs  by, 
The  birds  that  sing  in  tree-tops  nigh, 
The  crows  that  caw  in  labored  flight, 
All  fill  me  with  a  pure  delight. 

I  hear  cows  low  in  fields  astray, 
I  see  the  lambs  like  children  play, 
Here  as  I  lean  against  the  stile, 
To  muse  while  resting  for  awhile. 

The  sun  goes  down  with  lurid  glow, 
The  landscape  darkens  from  my  sight ; 

With  radiant  heart  I  homeward  go, 
'Mid  still  approaches  of  the  night. 

Jrvifie  S.  Goddard,  'gg. 

My  Friend  the  Philosopher. 

The  fellows  were  shouting  a  chorus  as  they  started  off  through 
the  snow;  "Clementine,"  I  think;  then,  with  half  the  width  of  the 
campus  as  a  pedal,  more  softly,  "My  Bonny;  "  then,  very  far  and 
faintly,  "  Sweet  Dreams,  Ladies."  The  music  of  college  songs  is 
very  sweet  and  good  in  our  ears,  when  they  are  sung  of  an  evening 
along  the  old  streets  that  have  so  often  echoed  to  them ;  when 
they  float  in  at  the  open  windows  and  mingle  with  the  green  glow 
of  our  student  lamp,  so  that  we  sit  idle  over  our  Greek  with  a 
finger  in  the  lexicon,  and  listen ;  when  we  can  distinguish  and  rec- 
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ognize  each  dear  old  voice,  as  "  That's  Willie  singing  tenor,"  or 
<{  Hear  Jess  on  that  banjo  twang  when  they  hold  the  long  note,"  or 
"Fat's  got  a  great  soprano  on  him,  hasn't  he,  for  the  high  places?" 
Ah  !  we  will  not  know  those  voices  in  a  few  years  so  well,  when 
we  are  old  and  dry  and  wealthy,  prosaically  successful  instead  of 
poetically  doubtful  about  our  futures. 

Israel  ceased  the  soft  accompaniment  he  had  been  playing,  and 
we  listened,  silent,  for  the  last  draining  sweetness  of  the  voices,  as 
though  we  had  realized  their  preciousness.  Then  he  closed  the 
piano,  threw  a  log  on  the  fire,  and  reached  me  a  pencil,  compasses, 
and  a  great  board  to  rest  upon  the  arm  of  my  chair ;  first  we 
would  meditate  upon  one  or  two  problems  from  Euclid,  then  read 

Dickens,  or  Mark  Twain,  or  Whitman,  or  Lewis  Carroll,  and  

always  conversation,  like  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  a  long  even- 
ing of  delights  ! 

"  It  takes  away  half  the  beauty  of  Geometry  not  to  have  to  draw 
the  figures  on  the  wall,"  said  Israel;  "  or  carve  them  on  the  flag- 
stones as  Pascal  did.  The  only  artistic  bits  of  our  class-room  life 
are  the  blackboards  after  a  Geometry  division,  when  they  are  cov- 
ered with  devices,  wierd  and  strange  as  the  sable  robes  of  a 
magician,  or  as  the  banner  of  Night  herself." 

"  If  Chemistry  and  Poetry  are  related,  surely  there  is  also  an 
occult  sympathy  between  Geometry  and  Religion." 

"  Is  it  not  likely  that  some  time  in  the  future  there  will  be  a 
science  of  Religion  as  now  there  is  of  Medicine?  But  a  few  years 
ago,  comparatively,  Medicine  was  an  old  woman's  learning  of  toads 
and  vipers,  gibbet-fat  and  the  dark  of  the  moon,  of  superstition, 
legend,  and  chance.  Will  there  not  come  a  time,  when  a  student 
of  Religion,  in  preparation  for  supplying  man's  chief  mental  food, 
wiil  erase  his  mind  clear,  as  we  do  the  board  for  one  of  these  pro- 
positions, then  reason  with  crude  materials,  life  and  death,  time  and 
eternity,  good  and  evil,  man  and  the  great  X,  building  the  what  we 
may  see  and  touch  into  the  what  we  can  positively  believe  or  nega- 
tively leave  alone  ?" 

"  The  relation  of  religion  to  morality,  like  that  of  politics  to 
patriotism,  is  merely  incidental.  The  effect  of  religion  in  life  is 
upon  thinking  rather  than  upon  doing  ;  in  its  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  morality  as  of  intellectuality, 
or  inactive  intellect  perhaps,  of  intellect  rusted  with  reverence,  de- 
barred, like  Bluebeard's  wife,  from  certain  chambers." 

"  It  is  not  very  often  that  thinking  and  acting  exist  in  the  rela- 
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tion  of  cause  and  effect  j  not  every  thought  bears  the  fruit  of  action, 
nor  does  a  large  per  centage  of  our  actions  proceed  from  what 
can  properly  be  called  thought.  In  fact  there  is  a  natural  aliena- 
tion between  acting  and  thinking,  as  between  practicing  and  preach- 
ing j  a  man  may  think  and  write  for  a  year  against  the  sacredness 
of  conventionality,  yet  not  dare  to  wear  his  golf  trousers  to  make 
a  call,  on  the  thirty  first  of  December." 

Jean  Ross  Irvine. 

Foot-prints. 

They  were  not  in  the  sands  of  Time — except  in  a  very  deeply  in- 
volved metaphorical  sense — these  foot-prints.  There  had  been  a 
light  fall  of  snow  a  few  days  before  and  they  but  bore  witness  to  a 
walk,  taken  in  the  FemSem  woods.  Perhaps  it  had  been  near  night- 
fall, when  the  north-bound  express  goes  rushing  along,  down  in  the 
shadowed  valley,  among  the  timbered  hillsides,  unfoldings  its  bil- 
lows of  white  smoke  like  a  bridal  veil,  and  stitching  them  through 
and  through  with  the  golden  fire  of  its  windows.  There  were  two 
pairs  of  them,  one  small  and  deeply  heeled,  fine  and  sharp  in  out- 
line, like  the  tracks  of  a  doe  by  the  water  holes  ;  the  other  broad, 
heavy,  English  in  shape — these  footnotes  to  an  unknown  romance. 
From  the  hedge  in  the  rear  of  Draper  Hall,  where  you  look  up  at 
the  strange  side  of  the  dormitory  from  lower  ground,  as  at  a  great 
red  city  of  cliff-dwellers,  the  tracks  began,  then  led  down  among 
the  trees  towards  the  region  of  grey  fields  and  stone  fences.  Not 
very  close  together,  of  course — at  least  till  the  walk  became  wilder 
and  more  lonely  and  there  was  really  danger  of  the  little  foot-prints 
getting  lost. 

A  pond  !  At  least  four  yards  long,  nearly  as  wide,  and  perhaps 
inches  in  depth!  Will  the  ice  hold?  What  will  they  do?  Per- 
haps go  around.    Oh,  no  ! 

Well  !  What  do  you  suppose — the  little  prints  have  disappeared 
entirely  !  And  Monsieur's  the  English  boots  cross  the  ice  quite  alone. 
Est- ce- que — can  it  be  possible  that  mademoiselle  then  was  snatched 
up  to  heaven  like  Elijah?  Ah,  perhaps!  But  the  foot  prints 
began  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  ice  very  close  together. — And 
did  the  two  walk  on  and  on  and  on  till  they  came  safely  into  the 
land  of  living-happy-ever-after?  Nay,  I  fear  me  not.  Perhaps — 
in  this  romance  of  perhapses — Monsieur  flunked  his  Homer  the 
next  morning,  and  Mademoiselle  her  French  conversation. 

/. 
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A  Gettysburg  Incident. 

During  the  Civil  War  a  good  many  southern  families,  especially 
in  Virginia,  were  divided  against  themselves,  one  son,  perhaps, 
being  in  the  Northern  army,  and  another  in  the  Southern.  Such  a 
family  were  the  Arnolds,  who  owned  a  large  plantation  in  the 
western  part  of  Virginia,  near  the  West  Virginia  boundary  ;  Jack 
was  fighting  for  the  North,  and  Tom  for  the  South. 

Both  distinguished  themselves  by  valor,  and  in  '63  one  was  a 
colonel  and  the  other  a  captain. 

So  it  happened  that  on  the  great  day  of  Pickett's  charge  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  both  were  engaged,  Tom  in  the  attacking 
force  and  Jack  in  the  defense.  And  both  fought  bravely  in  that 
frightful  swaying  mass  of  blue  and  grey. 

ifc  ifc  ¥fc 

That  night  after  the  stars  had  come  out,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
heard  was  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  occasional  voice  of 
a  chaplain,  a  fatally  wounded  young  captain  wearing  the  blue  heard 
the  voice  of  a  dying  man  calling  for  water.  He  laboriously  rolled 
to  where  the  sufferer  lay,  peered  into  his  face  and  saw — his  brother. 
He  applied  the  canteen  to  the  parched  lips,  and  lay  down  and  put 
his  arms  around  him.  The  one  dying  man  looked  at  the  other  and 
recognized  him. 

"  So  long,  Jack,"  he  said. 

"  So  long,  Tom." 

And  so  North  and  South  drew  their  last  breath  together. 

Ryder,  '01. 


Gbe  ©rient  fIDoment. 

As  softly  as  a  mother  to  her  stirring  child, 
Day  stole  into  our  sky,  with  whispers  low. 
Then  through  the  grey  the  mother  smiled. — 
Upon  the  pines,  bowed  down  with  snow, 
Humbled,  as  a  woman's  soul  with  love, 
Upon  the  fields,  a  veil  of  gold  fell  from  above. 

Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


SHALL  AXDOVER   INTRODUCE   THE   HONOR   SYSTEM ? 

As  this  is  a  question  which  must  partly  be  settled  by  the 
student  body,  it  is  worthy  not  only  the  dignity  of  a  school 
problem,  but  should  also  receive  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  individual  whom  it  is  to  directly  concern. 

The  Faculty  have  talked  of  the  matter.  And  were  there 
not  some  serious  objection  to  it,  no  doubt  it  would  be  in 
force  now.  The  Honor  system  has  a  great  deal  of  worthy 
precedent.  It  prevails  almost  wholly  in  the  South  and  has 
been  adopted  in  a  great  many  of  the  Preparatory  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  North.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  wide 
popularity,  there  are  some  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  not  be  successful. 

To  be  efficient,  the  Honor  system  depends  upon  a  con- 
scientious co-operation  of  the  students  with  the  Faculty. 

As  the  system  is  intended  to  appeal  to  a  fellow's  better 
nature  and  encourage  him  to  act  honestly  when  under  no 
restraint,  it  is  necessary  to  its  success  that  it  be  introduced 
into  a  body  of  students  who  are  not  only  willing  to  try  to 
show  a  high  sense  of  honor,  but  who  are  really  capable  of 
self-control. 

Can  these  essentials  be  found,  or  can  they  be  expected, 
in  every  member  of  a  school  body  which  varies  in  age 
from  about  fourteen  years  to  twenty  or  above?  Surely  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  power  of  self-control 
can  not  be  as  evident  amongst  the  Juniors  and  Junior 
Middlers  as  they  would  be  amongst  the  two  upper  classes, 
and  as  the  strongest  sense  of  honor  is  needed  for  the  car- 
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rying  out  of  this  idea,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
introduced  amongst  the  lower  class  men  whose  moral  de- 
velopment has  not  begun  to  exert  itself  very  strongly. 

While  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  see  every  man  in 
school  receiving  the  same  confidence,  yet  some  good  could 
come  from  the  upper-classmen  being  more  privileged  in 
this  way.  It  would  make  them  feel  that  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility was  placed  upon  them,  which  would  no  doubt 
show  in  their  actions,  and  they  would  be  an  example  to 
the  lower-classmen  who,  with  the  hope  of  themselves  be- 
coming Middlers  and  Seniors,  would  seek  to  imitate.  Then 
there  is  the  far  mightier  argument,  that  the  principle  of 
the  Honor  system  should  nowhere  be  risked  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  its  proving  a  failure. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is 
the  matter  of  securing  evidence  against  the  offenders. 
Ordinarily  a  school  fellow's  honor  would  permit  him  to 
cheat  in  an  examination  long  before  it  would  lead  him  to 
inform  on  a  companion.  We  should  need,  therefore,  not 
only  to  secure  a  sense  of  honor  which  would  prevent  a 
man  from  cribbing  himself,  but  which  would  also  influence 
him  to  inform,  if  necessary,  on  any  other  man  whom  he 
saw  committing  the  offence. 

This  seems  a  good  deal  to  demand,  yet  it  is  reasonable, 
for  such  conditions  make  the  Honor  system  a  success  in 
other  schools,  and  surely  we  will  not  admit  that  Andover 
men  are  not  as  well  developed  morally  as  men  of  any 
other  school. 

We  will  admit  this,  however,  the  religious  life  of  the 
school  is  not  very  carefully  provided  for.  The  influence 
which  should  produce  a  voluntary  check  upon  a  man  is  at 
present  not  very  active.  The  Honor  system  firmly  estab- 
lished would  provide  this  voluntary  check,  and  would,  we 
are  persuaded,  show  itself  in  other  beneficial  ways  than 
simply  enforcing  honesty  in  the  class  room. 


Zbc  flDontb. 

Conducted  by  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


January  29.  The  Hockey  Team  played  M.  I.  T.,  and  was 
defeated  in  a  well  contested  game  by  the  score  of  one  to  nothing. 

February  5.  B.  A.  A.  held  its  Annual  Indoor  Athletic  games  in 
Boston.    Several  Andover  men  competed. 

February  7.  P.  A.,  1900,  held  a  meeting.  Womelsdorf,  Bene- 
dict and  H.  H.  Thomson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
money  due  the  manager  of  the  reading  rooms  from  the  class.  Also 
the  committee  on  class  colors  reported  their  decision,  blue  and 
white. 

February  8.  "The  Rivals,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dramatic  Club,  in  the  Town  Hall.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Columbian  Orchestra  of  Lawrence. 

February  11.  The  Musical  Club  rendered  a  most  enjoyable 
concert  at  Lowell,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lowell  General  Hospital 
Aid  Association. 

February  15.  The  candidates  for  the  Base  Ball  Team  were 
called  out  by  Captain  Waddell,  and  regular  indoor  training  was 
begun. 

February  19.    The  '98  class  dinner  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel. 

March  7.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bancroft  cottage,  doing  con- 
siderable damage. 

March  12.  The  Chess  Club  played  the  team  of  the  Harvard 
Freshmen  at  Cambridge. 

March  15.  The  annual  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mando- 
lin Club  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall. 

palms.* 

When  the  Nazarene  rode  into  the  city  upon  the  assis  colt, 
When  with  palm  leaves,  rustling  and  green,  the  streets 
were  deep, 

The  Holy  City's  sun  bleached  stones  with  garments  of 
men, 

And  of  women,  purple  and  white,  were  carpeted, 
When  with  hosannas  the  multitude  hailed  him  Rabbi, 
Did  he  rejoice? 

When  the  cries  were  crucify  him,  when  were  mockings 
And  revilings,  and  scourgings,  the  bellowing  of  men, 
The  shreiking  of  women,  the  rage  of  babes, 
Was  he  cast  down? 

The  palms  were  curses  and  the  curses  palms, 

The  callers  of  hosanna  were  revilers  and  mockers, 

For  with  blind  cursings  and  with  rustling  palms, 

Equally  vain  do  men  salute  the  messiahs, 

With  purple  of  wine  or  of  blood  libating  the  Different. 

Jean  Ross  Irvine. 

*Aote — After  the  manner  of  Walt  Whitman. 


Ueavea  from  phflltpe  flv?. 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  73. 


'31. —  Dr.  John  P.  Maynard,  famous  as  the  discoverer  of  collo- 
dion as  applied  to  surgery,  died  at  Dedham,  February  26,  1898. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

'39. — In  Nice,  France,  February  8,  1898,  occurred  the  death  of 
Charles  Fairbanks,  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Gov.  Erastus  Fair- 
banks of  St.  johnsbury,  Vt. 

'47. —  Rev.  James  A.  Gallup,  whose  forefather  landed  at  Nan- 
tasket  in  1630,  died  at  Madison,  Conn.,  January  30,  1898.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  the  Madison  Congregational  Church  since  1865. 

'47. — On  January  31  was  dedicated  a  beautiful  library  building 
at  Norwood,  Mass.,  the  gift  of  George  H.  Morrill,  in  memory  of  his 
daughter.  The  address  was  made  by  Francis  O.  Winslow,  P. 
A.  '63. 

'57. — Died  in  Southington,  Conn.,  February  20,  1898,  of  pneu- 
monia, Rev.  Joseph  Danielson,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College. 

'60. — Matthew  C.  D.  Borden  gave  to  the  Boys'  Club  of  Fall 
River  as  a  Christmas  present  a  braiding  costing  $85,000. 

'65. — James  de  TrafTord  Blackstone,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  died  at  his  winter  home  in  New  York  City, 
March  7,  1898.    He  was  treasurer  of  the  Totokett  Mills  Co. 

'69. — Rev.  Floyd  E.  Sherman,  recently  principal  of  Stockton 
Academy,  Kansas,  accepts  his  call  to  the  Kanwaka  church,  residing 
at  Topeka. 

'70. — Gov.  Wolcott  has  nominated  Ira  A.  Abbott,  teacher  1870- 
187 1,  to  be  justice  of  the  Haverhill  police  court. 

'75. — Rev.  Arthur  F.  Skeele,  instructor  in  Phillips  from  '75  to 
'78,  has  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Painesville,  O. 

'78. — At  Baltimore,  February  17,  1898,  married,  Dr.  Roland  B. 
Whitridge  of  Boston  and  Miss  Lydia  D.  Devries. 

'82. — Recently  appeared  an  illustrated  book  on  the  Pneumatic 
Despatch  System  by  Birney  C.  Batcheller,  M.  I.  T.  '86,  of  the 
Batcheller  Pneumatic  Tube  Co. 

'85  — Harlan  W.  Whipple  is  in  charge  of  the  bond  department  of 
the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

'88. — Rev.  Thomas  Newton  Owen  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  accepts  his 
call  to  Bristol,  R.  I. 

'88. — Charles  P.  Vaughn  is  a  member  of  the  Vaughn  Machine 
Co.  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  hide  and  leather  working 
machinery. 

'90. — Rev.  Amos  T.  Harrington  has  been  called  to  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Avon,  N.  Y. 

'94. — The  following  men  having  obtained  A  or  B  in  nine 
courses  and  at  least  C  in  all  courses  are  entitled  to  degrees  with 
distinction  and  to  commencement  parts  at  Harvard  University — 
Frederick  L.  Beecher,  Leland  E.  Bristol,  Wentworth  L.  Harring- 
ton, George  W.  Hinman,  Reginald  M.  Johnson,  Eric  A.  Starbuck. 


Conducted  by'John  F.  Ferry  and  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 

The  Workers,  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  Pub- 
lished by  Scribners. 

It  is  a  common  lament  in  the  world  of 
letters  nowadays  that  there  is  almost  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  truly  original  ideas.  It 
would  be  claiming  a  good  deal  for  ''The 
Workers"  to  say  that  it  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency, but  it  is  no  piece  of  conventional 
writing,  but  a  literary  creation  with  a  pur- 
pose. Whatever  originalty  it  does  possess 
is  due  not  to  some  striking  intellectual 
achievement  but  to  the  actual  carrying  out  of  a  new  idea. 

A  young  man  loves  his  home  of  gaiety  and  comfort  and  starts  out 
poorly  clothed  and  penniless  to  begin  the  life  of  a  common  laborer. 
From  his  occupation  of  cleaning  away  the  debris  of  a  falling  build- 
ing at  West  Point,  he  goes  to  a  small  Hotel  in  Change  County,  New 
York,  to  fill  the  position  of  porter.  Then  he  become  a  farm  hand 
for  a  few  days  and  later  a  laborer  at  a  lumber  camp  in  the  Alleghanies. 
Here  the  present  volume  of  the  Workers  closes,  but  the  writer  has 
steadily  moved  westward  and  his  later  experiences  are  now  appear- 
ing in  magazine  form. 

The  narrative  reads  in  many  places  like  a  romance  which  is  due, 
not  a  little,  to  the  authors  pleasing  style  and  to  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  everything  that  is  of  interest.  It  is  hard  to  associate  this 
itinerant,  ill- clothed  laborer,  who  often  sleeps  in  barns  or  begs  his 
food,  with  this  man  whose  fruitful  intellect  and  high  moral  purpose 
are  unmistakably  evidenced  in  his  writings.  The  bo^k  closes  very 
satisfactorily  with  the  author  leading  a  prayer- meeting  in  a  little 
back-woods  town  near  the  lumber  camp  where  he  has  been  work- 
ing. His  recent  associates  who  have  come  to  this  little  town  for 
revelry  and  debauch  are  attracted  to  the  meeting  and  listen  to  gos- 
pel truths  from  one  whom  they  have  learned  to  know. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  of  the  book  that  had  started  on 
his  trip  with  no  preconception  to  confirm  and  with  no  idea  of  prov- 
ing sociological  problems  and  were  it  not  for  this  statement  we 
should  feel  that  the  author  did  not  make  enough  of  a  sensation  out 
of  his  novel  scheme.  But  no  doubt  he  has  made  deductions  from 
his  observations  which  will  appear  in  any  future  writings.  Five 
finely  wrought  illustrations  of  events  in  the  author's  career  make  the 
narrative  more  vivid. 
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St.  Ives,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.    Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

It  seems  to  have  been  fated  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  unlike  so  many 
other  great  authors,  should  have  been  called  away  from  his  work  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  ability  as  a  writer.  The  book  St.  Ives,  upon 
which  he  worked  at  intervals  between  January,  1893,  and  to  within 
six  weeks  of  his  death,  when  he  left  it  to  take  up  Weir  of  Hermiston, 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  spirited  narration  ever  written  by  him 
or  anyone  else. 

The  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a  French  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, as  indicated  by  the  sub-title,  and  is  full  of  novel  situations  and 
lively  incidents.  A  view  of  humor  pervades  the  whole  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  typical  French  noble  of  the  periods,  as  represented  by 
St.  Ives,  is  ideal.  Lively,  revacious  and  withal  courageous,  he 
carries  through  all  his  misfortunes  a  light  heart  and  a  nature  unspoiled 
by  the  harsh  encounters  which  he  meets  with.  His  love  affair, 
which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  plot,  is  handled  beautifully,  and 
in  this  Mr.  Stevenson  showed  himself  peculiarly  superior  to  the  great 
majority  of  novelists,  by  avoiding  that  tremendous  overflow  of  sen- 
timent, which  destroys  so  many  stories,which  is  believed  to  be  highly 
necessary  in  a  French  character.  Moreover,  if  anyone  wishes  to 
read  a  novel  in  which  the  heroine,  unlike  Flory  Quayle  in  The 
Christian,  has  a  lover  who  is  not  repulsive,  let  him  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  St.  Ives  and  "La  Velle  Flora."  Flora  is  not  of  the  company 
of  fashionable  woman's-rights  heroines,  but  for  all  that  she  is  always 
bright  and  interesting. 

This  story,  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  has  been 
completed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  who  accomplished  his  dif- 
ficult task  with  delicacy  and  success,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  percept- 
ible break  in  style  between  the  last  few  chapters  and  the  remainder 
of  the  work. 

IV. 

"The  Falcon  of  Tangeac,"  by  Isabel  Whiteley.     Published  by 
Copeland  &  Day. 

This  is  a  clever  little  story  of  adventure  laid  in  France  during  the 
mediaval  times  and  it  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Stanley  Weyman's 
"  Gentletnan  of  France"  although  on  a  lower  plane.  It  is  a  book 
which  particularly  satisfies  one  in  that  it  is  just  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  It  treats  of  chevalry  and  courage  and  contains  plenty  of 
thrilling  incidents  always  sustaining  a  pleasant  interest  and  some- 
times kindling  a  mild  excitement. 

The  Sieur  de  Sangeac,  lately  gaining  title  and  prosperity  through 
the  death  of  his  mother,  has  his  right  contested  by  his  elder  brother, 
Malo,  a  vicious  licentious  brute,  who  immediately  on  arriving  at  his 
paternal  mansion  with  a  band  of  rough  followers,  begins  to  threaten 
and  descerate  even  the  presence  of  his  dead  mother.  For  his 
own  safety  and  for  that  of  his  young  cousin,  Constance  de  Briey,  the 
Sieur  Armel  de  Sougloc  seeks  flight  with  the  lady.  It  is  here  that 
all  thrilling  incidents  occur,  and  the  many  complications  which  arise 
make  them  quite  frequent. 
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A  polished  and  handsome  villain,  M.  de  Pennelic,  makes  the  hero 
over  anxious  for  his  cousin,  whom  he  gradually  has  come  to  love. 
They  take  refuge  in  the  Mount  St.  Michel,  which  overlooks  the  sea 
and  a  long  stretch  of  smooth  sand,  at  low-tide.  From  one  of  the 
balconies  of  this  abbey,  the  young  pair,  in  the  first  bliss  of  confessed 
love,  on  looking  at  this  stretch  of  sand  see  one  man  hotly  pur- 
sued by  another.  The  pursuer  catches  his  man,  binds  him  and 
leaves  him  for  the  incoming  tide  to  swallow  up.  But  just  as  he  tries 
to  escape  himself,  the  water,  already  ankle  deep,  over-takes  him  and 
he  is  hopelessly  caught  in  a  quick  sand.  In  this  way  Malo,  the  pur- 
suer, and  his  victim  die. 

Thus  ends  the  book  and  the  Sieur  de  Sangeac  and  his  love  are 
free. 

F. 

"  His  Grace  of  Osmonde."    Charles  Scribner  &  Sons,  New  York. 

The  fact  that  "A  Lady  of  Quality"  has  had  long  and  successful 
runs  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  Miss  Julia  Arthur  is 
soon  to  play  it  in  Boston  at  least  calls  "  His  Grace  of  Ormonde"  to 
mind  if  it  does  not  excuse  so  tardy  a  reviewing  of  the  book.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  that  abounding,  thrilling  vitality  which  has  so 
surely  made  "  A  Lady  of  Quality  "  a  successful  play.  It  can  never 
be  dramatized  of  course  since  its  incidents  are  only  those  of  "  A 
Lady  of  Quality  "  viewed  from  another  side  :  that  of  the  hero  in- 
stead of  the  heroine  as  in  the  former  book.  Rather  an  unique  ex- 
periment, and  not  the  mere  mechanical  tilling  over  and  over  again 
of  a  good  field,  as  the  case  with  so  many  authors  who  have  made 
a  success,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  book  possessing  intrinsic- 
ally more  of  the  quality  of  interest.  It  is  a  book  that  makes  one 
homesick  ;  nostalgic  for  nobler  times  than  our  own,  for  nobler  men 
than  we  ;  a  book  that  so  engrosses  that  when  it  is  finished  one  feels 
lost,  as  though  he  had  run  off  the  earth.  The  richness  of  incident 
and  of  properties,  the  delicious  healthfulness  of  the  whole  motif, 
and  the  magnificent  idealty  of  the  two  chief  characters  makes  it, 
with  its  companion  book,  Mrs.  Burnett's  best  work,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  of  all  American  fiction.  /. 

"The  Revolt  of  a  Daughter,"  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  test  of  a  good  book  is  the  writing  of  a  good 
review  of  it.  Of  course  one  can  write  a  good  review  of  a  very  bad 
book,  but  never  of  a  mediocre  one,  which  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish. "The  Revolt  of  a  Daughter"  is  more  than  mediocre — 
a  little,  yes,  though  not  good  enough  to  beget  a  good  review,  more 
than  a  little,  when  I  read  bits  like  this  :  "  He  wanted  the  full 
realization  of  this  sweet,  idle  hour.  Again  and  again  he  turned  and 
gazed  at  the  wall,  above  which  a  spray  of  the  pink  flowers  of  the 

oleander  was  tossed  up  against  the  blue  of  the  sky  

His  eyes  rested  on  the  cool  color  of  the  grey  stone  gables ;  the  tops 
of  the  trees  swaying  against  the  azure  tranquilized  him.  What  was 
the  wonder  of  an  arabesque  of  flowers  and  foliage,  the  arch  of  a 
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turret,  the  sudden  trick  of  light  that  transfigured  the  leaves  of  a 
white  birch  as  they  turned  in  the  breeze?"  The  characters  have 
characters,  a  quality  not  so  common  among  books  as  some  novelists 
seem  to  imagine,  the  "  daughter"  to  such  an  extent  as  a  heroine  of 
seventeen  could  have  character,  the  mother  to  an  extent  a  trifle 
tiring.  The  love  passages  between  Kitty  the  daughter,  and  Glen, 
the  hero,  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  old,  are  very  pretty,  if  built 
upon  the  sands  of  improbability,  but  the  climax  is  ineffective  and 
correspondingly  disappointing.  Being  a  study  chiefly  in  woman- 
nature,  it  has  an  advantage  in  being  written  by  a  woman  instead  of 
the  tobacco  scented  creature  who  so  often  unveils  the  mysteries  of 
the  woman  heart, — like  the  gentlemen  who  manage  the  "  Our 
Girls "  columns,  answering  correspondents  under  the  titles  of 
"Aunt  Minerva  "  or  "  Ruth  Mashmore."  /. 

"  Harvard  Episodes,"  by  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau.  Copeland 
&  Day,  Boston. 

It  is  said  that  this  crimson  volume,  whose  covers  we  know  so  well, 
is,  prophet-like,  not  heartily  approved  in  Cambridge.  Perhaps  its 
spirit  is  not  true.  Perhaps  it  is  true.  Either  might  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  disapproval  if  the  book  is  not  judged  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style,  it  is  not 
humorous,  it  is  not  particularly  interesting  except  through  one's  in- 
terest in  Harvard,  but  it  is  rather  clever.  Mr.  Flandrau  is  to  be 
commended  for  fearlessly  allowing  his  people  to  speak  naturally. 
They  do  not  use  the  best  English.  College  men  do  not  as  a  rule. 
If  the  slang  is  sometimes  indelicate  in  strength  it  is  always  artistic- 
ally consistent  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  book.  But  there  is 
a  dryness,  narrowness,  shallowness  about  these  seven  stories  that  is 
almost  pessimism,  a  general  tone  hardly  different  from  that  of  for- 
mal calls  among  people  of  a  little  more  than  normal  society  intelli- 
gence. They  have  a  hot,  dry- eyed  sort  of  pathos  about  them,  some 
of  them,  yet  the  author  seems  to  have  no  observation  for  the  broader 
phases  of  life,  the  humor,  or  the  nobility  of  life, which  there  must  be  in 
a  great  University.  "  The  Class  Day  Idyl,"  the  last  story  in  the 
book  is  the  most  worth  while,  it  is  humorous  in  plot  and  treatment, 
and  there  is  no  problem.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  gotten 
up  inside  and  out :  to  change  the  subject,  would  it  be  wrong,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  say  that  Mr.  Flandrau  is  from  St.  Paul's.  /. 

The  Story  of  An  Untold  Love.    By  Paul  Lucister  Ford.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifirn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

There  is  nearly  always  a  sort  of  indefinable  feeling  which  one  has 
in  reading  the  modern  novel — a  kind  of  half  formed  idea,  contracted 
in  the  depths  of  a  sofa,  that  the  particular  person  who  wrote  or  tried 
to  write  the  book  in  question  did  not  know  or  care,  half  an 
hour  before  hand,  what  he,  or  perhaps  she,  was  going  to  write  next. 
A  great  many  books  run  along  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  give  the 
impression  that  they  have  been  accomplished  after  the  manner  of 
dime  novels — a  half-dozen  at  a  time.    There  are  even  plenty  of 
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good  interesting,  wholesome  books,  which  one  can  enjoy  and  read 
through  at  a  sitting,  that  make  one  think  of  those  wires,  with  many 
colored  china  beads  upon  them,  and  set  immovably  in  a  wooden 
frame  with  a  handle,  which  we  learned  to  count  upon  to  the  accom- 
panyrnent,  "  How  much  is  two  and  two?"  One  feels  that  the  story 
runs  along  like  the  beads  on  one  of  the  wires,  always  in  the  same 
order,  the  blue  before  the  red,  and  the  red  before  the  green — you 
can't  change  them  round.  Totally  unlike  the  counting  machine  is 
this  story  of  Mr.  Ford's.  We  know  instinctively  the  whole  was 
once  a  mass  without  shape  or  form,  but  that  now  it  has  been  ham- 
mered into  both,  and  twist  or  turn  it  as  we  will  it  is  always  sym- 
metrical. The  book  is  called  the  story  of  a  Love ;  really  it  is  the 
story  of  a  Man.  All  the  other  characters  fade  away  before  a  study 
of  the  power  of  the  man  whose  mind  is  the  mind  of  a  scholar,  who 
takes  upon  himself  with  this  handicap  the  burden  of  a  heavy  debt, 
uncontracted  by  himself,  and  struggles  to  pay  it  with  almost  a  false 
conscientiousness.  He  never  becomes  a  little  tin  god,  like  Richard 
Harding  Davis'  character  Clay;  he  is  just  an  ordinary  man  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  ability,  who  acts  as  a  man  of  honor  supposedly 
should  act.  The  book  is  written  delightfully  throughout.  Perhaps 
the  first  half  is  the  best.  The  ending  is  a  trifle  weak,  but  it  is 
necessary  all  should  end  happily. 


Some  Common  Errors  of  Speech.    By  Alfred  G.  Campton. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Building  of  the  British  Empire.    Alfred  Thomas  Story. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Modern  France.    Andre  Sebon.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  Sample  Grammar  of  English.     John  Earle.     G.  P.  Putnam's 


W. 


Books  Received. 


Sons. 


Zbc  fIDame. 


1. 


in. 


In  the  placid  Cuban  waters 

With  majestic  peace  and  power, 

Rode  a  noble  ship  at  anchor. 
When  the  night  began  to  lower. 


bcarce  a  ripple  of  the  water 

Kissed  her  breasts  in  fond  embrace, 

Resting  on  the  soft,  blue  ocean 
Motionless,  with  gallant  grace. 


1. 


IV. 


The  long-lingering,  southern  sun- 
light, 

Shone  along  her  snow-white  hull, 
With  it's  waneing  fill  the  twilight 
And  on  sea  and  land  a  lull 


With  the  peace  of  yester-evening, 


lErcbanges. 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


From  our  exchanges  we  clip  the  following  verse  : — 


The  Rustic  Stile. 


The  rustic  stile  that  use  to  be 

Just  where  the  lane  leans  winding- 
ly 

To  meet  the  meadow  path,  would 
sigh 

A  creaking  love-tune  to  each  passer- 
by' 

And  sighed  full  oft  for  Moll  and 
me. 

When  only  stars  looked  down  to  see. 
And  rose  breaths  stirred  in  every  tree 
We'd  come  to  hear,  would  Moll 
and  I, 

The  rustic  stile. 


And  if  a  kiss  I  might  decree, 
Qjaaint  Moll  would  laugh  with  light- 
some glee, 
Would  shake  her  head,  my  suit  deny, 
Then  pour  her  lips  and  dare  me  try. 
It  has  it  charms,  you  will  agree, 
The  rustic  style. 
hi  Wesley  cm  Lit.    A.  F.  G 


VlLLANELLE. 


Ah,  be  content  with  earthly  things, 
Nor  seek  the  mystic's  vain  desire 
Though  life  into  the  darkness  wings. 

See  how  the  red  sun  lowly  swings, 
Tipping  the  yellow  corn  with  fire, 
And  be  content  with  earthly  things. 

The  bee  upon  the  blossom  clings, 
The  birds  of  summer's  sweetness 
choir, 

Though  life  into  the  darkness  wings. 

The  wind  that  through  the  starlight 
sings 


Is  full  of  peace  :  so  why  aspire? 
Ah,  be  content  with  earthly  things. 

Content   with    what   the  morrow 
brings, 

Forgetful  of  the  far  off  pyre. 
Though  life  into  the  darkness  wings. 

Sweet  are  its  chequered  happenings, 
Its  little  loves,  its  petty  ire. 
Ah,  be  content  with  earthly  things. 
Though  life  into  the  darkness  wings. 

F.  J.  H .  Sutton,  in  Nassau  Lit. 


Song. 


Speed  thee,  speed  thee, 
Wind  that  bears  my  greeting: 
O'er  the  bright  waves  Meeting 
To  the  golden  shore  ! 
Tell  it  o'er  and  o'er : 
How  I  love  her,  love  her — 
Till  the  sweet  flush  cover 
Half  her  girlish  brow. 


Speed  thee,  speed  thee, 
Wind  that  bears  my  greeting, 
If  her  heart's  wild  beating 
Trusts  thee  with  reply, 
Catch  her  faintest  sigh  ; 
Then  on  wings  of  morning, 
Earth  and  ocean  scorning, 
Bring  the  whispered  vow. 


//.  C.  Robbins,  in  Yale  Couratit. 
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March  15,  1898. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
is  now  ready  in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 

New  York  City. 


CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH- 
ING GOODS  READY-MADE 
AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


%  CANNON, 

I  ....OF-- 

1  Cannon's  Coiippial  College, 

LAWRENCE,  ttAS3., 

*  *  m  &  Executes  Tine  Pen  Work  of  All  Kinds.  *  *  *  * 


1ban&  Mritten  flnvttattons  anf>  Garbs, 

Equal  to  Steel  Engraving,  a  Specialty. 
^)  Orders  left  at  the  College,  or  with^^t 

G.  RODERIC  CANNON,  of  the  Class** 
of  "01,  P. A,,  52  Salem  Street,  Andover, 

^  WILL   RECEIVE   PROMPT  ATTENTION. 
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Insignia, 
Badges, 


Society  Stationery. 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com- 
pany has  assembled  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  orders  for  Insignia,  Badges 
and  Society  Stationery. 

Patrons  may  feel  equal  confidence  in 
the  correctness  and  taste  of  So- 
ciety Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 


1  BAILEY,  BANKS  I  BIDDLE  CO., 

Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,       ....  PE\N 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 

'SUITINGS. 


OF  HAMILTON  PLACE  BOSTON. 


^awrence  ©pera  Ifjouse.^  I 

*  COMING  ATTRACTIONS.  I 


Honday,  Harch  31,  -    =    -  SOUSA'S  BAND. 


BEGINNING  TUESDAY,  MARCH  22, 

And  for  the  remainder  of  the  Week 
with  Matinees  every  Day  

WAITE'S  COMEDY  COMPANY 

/MONDAY,  March  28  Sowing  the  Wind 

WEDNESDAY,  March  30  -   Secret  Service 

THURSDAY,  March  31  A  Stranger  In  New  York 

ERIDAY.  April  1  Murray  &  Mack 

SATURDAY,  April  2  The  Heart  of  Chicago 


WeeK  April  4  to  9,  WILBUR  OPERA  CO. 

Seats  on  Sale  Four  (4)  Days  in  Advance  of  All  Attractions. 

A.  L.  GRANT,  Manager. 
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The  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 


Fast  Service  from  New 
England  to  t!)e  West.. . 


Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Boston  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St  Louis. 
With  one  change  in  Union  Station  for  Kansas  City. 

The  very  fastest  train  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  runs 
er  the  Wabash. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  Cars  (free)  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

RATES  FOR  PASSAGE  AS  LOW  AS  ANY. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

h.  B.  A\cCLELLAN,  G.  E.  A.,  cJ.  D.  A\cBEATH.N.' E.  P.  A., 

New  York.  5  State  St.,  Boston. 

C,  S.  CRAKE,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHARLE5  E.  ABBOTT,  M.  b. 

C.  H.  QILBERT,  M.  D.  5. 

|  PHYSICIAN 
1  and  SURGEON, 

Dental  Rooms. 

a       7fl  Main  ftnHnuoi> 
^^(U  ludlll  01.,  rillllUYuI. 

Bank  Building, 

Office  Hours: 
Until  o  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

HNDOiZGR,       -  MHSS. 

as*  H.  F.  CHASE, 

BICYCLES  and  SPORTING  GOODS, 

BICYCLES    •    CLEKNED    •    HND    •  REPHIRED. 

MUSGROME  BLOCK,  -  KNDO^ZER. 


T 


CHAS.  A.  QAREY, 

HEATRICAL 
-^-GOODS. 

503  Washington  St.,  Oor.  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  for  Private  Theatri- 
cals, Masquerades,  Old  Folks  Concerts. 
Importer  and  dealer  in  Grease  Paints, 
Powders,  Burnt  Cork,  etc.  First-class 
Make-up  Artists  furnished  at  $4.00  per 
night,  including  make-up. 


Lewis  T.  Hardy.  Joseph  P.  Cole. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

ESSEX    ST.,   AN  DOVER. 

Builders  and  Lumber  Dealers, 


aning,  Sawii 
ione  to  order 

KI¥DLING  WOOD  BY  THE  LOAD. 


Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing  and  Matching 
done  to  order. 


TLhe  jfranklin,  ^ 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

BANQUETS  AND  PRIVATE  SUPPERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Richards, 

94  Main  Street, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.  m. ;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.m.;  1  to  3  p.  m. ;  7  to  9  p.  m. 
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o  Stu&ents : 


Are  you  fully  aware  that  you  can  furnish 
your  rooms  from  

Houghton  &  Dutton's 

For  less  money  than  any  other  house  in 
Boston  ?  We  give  you  below  a  very 
few  hints  ;  run  them  down  and  convince 
yourself  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  claim, 


$  $  ♦ 


FURNITURE. 

White  Enamelled  Beds,  with 

brass  trimmings,  etc.  ...$3.98  to  $12.98 
Mattresses  in  great  variety  2.00  to  18.98 

All-Feather  Pillows   .97  to  500 

Bed  Springs   1.25  to  6.98 

Chamber    Suits,  various 

woods  and  styles   11.48  upward 

Chiffonniers   4.87  to  15.98 

Plush  and  Rattan  Rockers, 

every  style   1.47  to  19.98 

Lounges    and  Couches, 

every  style   4.98  upward 

Chiffonnier   Beds,  with 

mattresses  and  springs.   14.98  upward 


RUGS. 

CARPET  SIZES. 

Wool  Ingrains,  3  by  2  raids   $3-78 

"  "         3  by  2J4  yards   4.98 

"  "         3  by  3^  yards   6.88 

"  "         3  by  4  yards   7.92 

Japanese  3  by  2  yards   4.98 

Dantsu  3^  by  2%  jards  ...   8. 58 

"   4  by  3  yards  10.98 

Smyrna  3%  by  2%  yards  .. .  15.98 

"  •   4  by  3  yards  22.48 


STUDENTS  LAMPS. 

The  Nickel-plated  ''Perfection,"  the  best  and  most  popular  lamp  for  study  or 

for  reading    $2-73 

CUSPIDORES. 

Decorated  China  Cuspidores  39c  to  $4.98 

GLASSWARE. 

Real  Cut  Glass  Decanters,  flute  necks  and  star  bottoms  49c 

Thin  Blown  Crystal  Tumblers  36c  upward 

Initials  engraved  to  order  when  desired. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

This  you  will  find  an  admirablv  equipped  and  conducted  department.  CUR- 
TAINS and  DRAPERIES  of  all  kinds,  SOFA  PILLOWS,  etc.,  alwavs  at  BOTTOM 
PRICES.  SPECIAL  ORDERS  executed  by  skillful  workmen,  measurements  and 
estimates  being  made  FREE  OF  CHARGE,' on  orders  either  large  or  small. 
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THE  AflDOVER  BOOKSTORE. 

<  *  z> 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

George  A.  Higgio?  &•  Co.,      t\Air)  St.,  Andover. 

E.  M.  &.  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 
^PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS,^ 

AGENCY-  HOT  $ODA. 


COAL 


WOOD 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


STRAW 


HAY. 


THE 


ON  THE  HILL.  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

Open  the  year  round.   Enlarged  and 
Newly  Furnished.   Terms  $12.50 
to  $17.50  a  week.   $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  day. 


E.  p.  HMtcbcocfe,    =  fl>rop. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE 


FIRE,  t  LIFE  i  OK  1  ACCIDENT  i  INSURANCE 

CALL  AT 

ROGERS'  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  MUSGROYE  BUILDING,  MAIN  ST., 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

HENRY  F».  NOYES, 

® — FURNITURE — * 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

EDWIN  C.  PIKE, 

DEALEr  IN 

5tove?,  #  Lamps,  •  Oil,  •  Tip  •  and  •  Glass  •  Ware, 

.   .   .  PAINTS,  WOODEN  WAKE,  CROCKERY,  ETC.   .   .  . 
PARK  STREET,  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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Are  You  Insured? 


Is  your  house  insured?  Are  your  Furniture 
and  books  insured  ?  


J.  A.  SMART,  Bank  Building,  Andover 


Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insu- 
rance.  Best  Companies.    Lowest  Rates. 


WANTED. 

Trustworthy  and  active  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for 
responsible,  established  house.  Monthly,  S65.00  and 
expenses.  Position  steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Tbe  Dorr)ir)ioo  Corr)p&oy»  Dept.  V.,  Gbic&go. 


M.  C  TANNER, 

For    all    kinds  of    Society  Events. 
Everything  used  is  of  first-class  qual- 
ity, and  the  best  of  service  guaranteed. 
Prompt  attention  and  personal  supef- 

24  mmn  strsst, 

HH^ERHILL. 

The  Best  Bread  maker. 

Burns  &,  Crowley, 
jailors  an6  jfurnisbers. 

Agents  for  Scripture's  Laundry. 
ANDOVER,       -  MASS. 
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go^ton  £r  AYatne  Railroad 

fp^e  @reat  Railroad  System  of  ]sleW  England. 

i^C 

Lowest  Rates  To  All  Points. 
$  WEST,  :  NORTHWEST  =  AND  =  SOUTHWEST. 

f?  FAST  TRAINS  WITH  THROUGH  SLEEPING 

BOSTON 


P  Montreal,Ottawa,Toronto,Chicago,  St.Paul  and  Minneapolis.  & 

Only  one  change  oi  cars  to  the 

8 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen'I  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 

CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 

GINGER    ALE   AND  SODA. 

433,  435,  437  COMMON  ST.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

HENRY  C.  KING  CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  *  and  *  Provisions, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Bakers,  Wood,  Coal  and  Prepared  Wood,  Haj,  Straw, 
and  Grain.    Telephone  33-2. 

106  SOUTH   BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

TRUNKS  TRUNKS  HADE 

-^and  BAGS,    and  repaired, 

P.  F,  DEVINE,  TRUNK  MANUFACTURER, 

410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.  70=72  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
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O.  P.  CHHSE. 


-   IRewspapers,  periodicals 
and  Stationery. 


"Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S  IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 

lee  Cream,  lee  Cream  Soda,  Cigars,  Confeetionery,  Imneh  Room,  Ete. 

MAIN   STREET,   AN  DOVER. 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS. 
J.  E.  WHITING, 
Jeweler  and  Optician, 
ANDOVER,  -  -  -  MASS. 


ALLEN  HINTON, 

FURNISHER  OF 

•••Ice  Cream  and  Sherbet.*- 


per  quart   50  c 

  50c 

  60c 

  75c 

  60c 

  80c 

  80c 

  40c 


Plain  Cream 
Harlequin.... 

Fruit  Cream  

Tutti-Fruitti  

Tutti-Kruitti,  without 

Cafe-Pafe  

Bisque  ... 

Lemon  Sherbet  

Orange  and  Raspberry  Sherbets   50c 

Individual  Ices. ..per  dozen   $2.00 

Individual  Creams,     M    3.00 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.25  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  Wain  St.,  Andover. 
P.  O.  Box.  443. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 


IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.    First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    P.  A.  patronage 
respectfully  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN, 

T.  J.  FARAER, 

Fish  of  all  Kinds, 

Boots  anb  Sboes, 

Ousters,  Ctctm^ 

and  lobsters ... 

AN  DOVER,  MASS. 

15  BAMAKO'S  COURT,  -  AflDOVER. 

MRS.  BURLEY  and  MISS  ABBOT, 

Headquarters  for  Andover  Blue  and 
White  Ribbons  and  P.  A.  Flags. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  -  ANDOVER. 
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MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting.    Architects'  and 
Engineers'  Supplies,  etc.    Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO.,    •   •    Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discount  to  Students. 

•**^C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON,^®^ 

Watches  and  Diamonds, 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths. 

Telephone  16.  _ 

474  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 


.A..  ZEE.  L;  IBZEZMIIS, 

Successor  to  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Dining  Room,  Variety  Store,  Students'  Supplies 

Fruit,  Confectionery,   Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil,  Blank 
"Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits. 

CORNER  MAIN  and  MORTON  STREETS,     -     -     -     -  ANDOVER. 

SOFA  PILLOWS,  PIN  CUSHIONS,  PICTURE  FRAMES,  BANNERS, 

IN  AN  DOVER  BLUE  AND  WHITE, 

LA   FLEU-R  -  BE  -  LIS,  Main  Street, 

Formerly  the  MISSES  BRADLEYS. 

W.  E.  STRATTON, 

 TEACHER  OF  

Banjo,  Guitar  2vrjcl  AAaocIoIio.  Iostruroepts  for  Sale 

MORRILL   HOUSE  ANNEX,  ANDOVER. 


(Seoroe  ©.  /Ifotllett, 


jflorist 


Carnations  a  Specialty.  All  kinds  of  Flowers  at  Short  Notice. 
Palms  and  Ferns  constanly  on  hand.  Decorations  

P.  0.  Box  310,  Andover.   -    -    -    -    Greenhouses,  Holt  DisMot. 
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JfSl  RiVer  L;ii}e 


Steamers  Priscilla,  Puritan,  Pil- 
grim, Plymouth  and  Providence. 
The  leading  steamboats  of  the  &  ^ 
world,     jfi    ^    ^  &  & 


Pullman  Vestibuled  Express  Trains,  with  Parlor  Cars  attached, 
leave  Boston  from  Park  Square  Station.  Steamers  leave  New 
York  from  Pier  18,  foot  of  /Murray  Street. 

^  ^  *  ^  *  ^ 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Boston  Passenger  Agent, 

NO.  3  OLD  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 


MIRROR  READERS : — 

Please  mention  the  Mirror  when  purchas- 
ing of  its  Advertisers,  and  oblige, 

Business  Manager. 


translations 

Literal — Interlinear — 125  Volumes 

Dictionaries  (§ 

German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  V*w 
Latin,  Greek  1{C 

*  tutorial  Series 

200  vols,  specially  designed  for  coaching 
for  exams,  in  all  college  studies 

Rinds  $  noble 

Schoolbooks  of  all  Publishers 
4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City 
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tl^BERDA  SLIER. 
SilIRT  yH^K^ER. 

81  TREy^VOyNT  ST. 
BOSTOyV. 

TRE^O/SIT  BUILDING. 

CLASS  OF  P.  S.  '84. 


CLUB,  COLLEGE  and  CLASS  PINS  and  RINGS. 

DIEGES  <S:  CLUST, 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

~^GQLD  AND  SILVERSMITHS.  • 
25   JOHN    STREET,   NEW  YORK. 

Designers  and  Makers  of  fledals,  Jewels,  Badges,  Cups,  etc.,  for  Prizes  and 

Presentations. 


WANTED. — Trustworthy  and  active  gentlemen 
or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible,  established 
house.  Monthly,  $65.00  and  expenses.  Position 
steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self-addressed  en- 
velope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


.STEPHEN  LANE  FOLQER, 

(Hub  and  £olle|e  pins  and  RJinjgs, 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  "Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 
Fine  Art  Stationery  a  Specialty* 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Exclusive,  original  designs,  upon  application . 
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lPbotocjrapber  to  Class  of  '98. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  students  of  P.  A.  to  the 
superb  Carbonette  Cabinets  we  are  making  at  the  exceptional 
low  rates  as  arranged  for  by  the  photo  committee  of  '98.  We  , 
have,  with  much  satisfaction,  for  eleven  years  done  the  picture 
work  for  P.  A.  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  as  heretofore.  We  positively  guarantee  all 
work.  Every  picture  must  be  first-class  or  it  is  returnable. 
The  rates  made  are  for  the  whole  School.  We  can  wait  upon 
you  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  Appointments  may  be  made 
for  other  days. 

Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  prices  may  be 
procured  from  either  of  the  following  members  of  the  photo 
committee  of  '98 — Keith  Smith,  J.  F.  Ferry,  E.  L.  Skinner,  and 
from  our  agent,  Paul  M.  Nash,  L.  C.  3-6.  Resittings  accorded 
until  satisfactory.  Work  promptly  delivered.  Special  prices 
for  groups  and  flash-lights  of  rooms.  Get  our  prices  first  for 
anything  in  the  picture  taking  line. 


STUDIOS  : 


1 64  -  Tremont  Street,  Boston  -  1 64 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  KEITH'S  NEW  THEATRE. 


IiOllIS  AliEXAflDEB,  F°RM  f?fth°AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

TrppOftei*  and  TafTois 

65  Central  St.,  -  -  Lowell,  I\as$. 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Between  Bromfield  and  Winter  Sts. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO., 

^rescnptioi)  Op^ciaos, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

323-325  Washington  Street,  (opp.  Old  South  Church,) 
454  Boylston  Street,  cor.  Berkeley  Street, 


BOSTON. 


Zhc  BbbtlUpe  Hnbover 

/llMrror. 


a  Xiterar?  m>aga3tne  publtebeo  b?  tbe  Stuoente 
of  pbilltps  Hcaoerwp. 


Vol.  VII.  MAY,  1898.  No.  6 


I  I 

CONTENTS.  f 

Duke  or  Devil?  Arthur  S.  Wheeler,  205 

1  w 
An  Evening  by  the  Sea,  Irvine  S.  Goddard,  '97,  210 

With  Artist  and  Hunter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  \ 

John  F.  Ferry,  211  % 

War,  C.  Ryder,  '01,  215 

Georgie,  Robert  Lounsbury  Black,  Jgg,    .    .    .    .  216 

The  Blue-Gum  Tree's  Shadow,  yohn  F.  Ferry,  .221  \ 

The  Effect  of  Fashion  upon  Feature,  John  F.  Ferry  225 


Mirage,  .  .  .  .  228 
Editorials,  .  .  .  234 
The  Month,  .    .    .  236 


Leaves  Phillips  Ivy,  237 
Books,  238 


Exchanges,  .    .    .  240 

jn   uc 


Hn&over,  HDase. 


Browning,  King  &  Co., 

700  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


WE  DO  NOT  SELL  CHEAP  CLOTHING. 

BUT  WE  DO  SELL  GOOD  CLOTHING  CHEAP. 

QUITE  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE,  ISN'T  THERE? 

{Top  Goat6.  We  have  them  in  covert  cloth  and  whipcords,  natty,  up-to-date,  not  to 
be  equalled  anywhere  for  style  or  quality  at  the  same  price. 

Suits,  Grousers,  <3loves,  Gfes,  Sbirts,  ano  Move'  Glotbing.  We  lump  them  ail 

together  just  to  get  a  hint  working  in  your  mind  without  using  up  too  much  space. 

1batS.  For  $2.00  we  sell  you  a  high-grade  hat,  either  soft  or  stiff,  in  all  the 
leading  styles  and  colors— rare  value.  If  you  MUST  have  a  better  hat,  we  have 
one  at  $3.00  that  touches  the  upper  limit  of  excellence  in  headgear. 

*&erneiTlber,  we  sell  EVERYTHING  in  men's  or  children's  attire  except  shoes,  and 
we  not  only  guarantee  the  height  of  quality  at  bottom  prices,  but  we  add  ••your 
money  back  if  you  say  so."    May  we  have  your  trade  on  this  basis? 


*p[e  t{(ifcfiinson  *  1 

CROWN  AND  COLLEGE  STREETS. 

An  appartment  house  for  Yale  Students,  conveniently  located  one 
Block  from  Campus. 
The  Building  is  arranged  in  suites  of  two  and  three  rooms,  with  private 
bath,  open  fire  places  and  large  window  seats ;  has  hard  wood  floors ;  heated 
by  steam  j  lighted  by  electricity ;  electric  elevator ;  and  the  finest  of  sanitary 
arrangements.    Two  floors  reserved  for  Freshman  Class. 

The  Rates  are  Low  including  the  Best  of  Service. 

FRANK  W.  BENEDICT,  Proprietor. 
For  further  information,  address  Frank  J.  Rice,  at  the  Hutchinson. 


T.  E.  MOSELEY  St  CO. 

469  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

Eiclasive  Styles  of  BOOTS  and  SHOES  For  Yoang  Men.. 
Reasonable  prices  from  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

Discount  to  Andover  Students. 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  MIRROR. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies  and  Artists' 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

[incorporated,] 

82  and  84  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  lor  Catalogue. 


-  NEW  AVAIL  * 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


Men's  and  Ladies' 


TEMPLAR,  Man's  Wheel,  $50.00 

ATLANTA.  Lady's  Wheel,  50.00 

Bovs'  and  Girls'  Wheels,  25.00,  45.00 

A  few  High  Grade,  2d  hand;-,  10.00 

Also,  GOLF  GOODS. 

Clubs,  Balls,  etc.  Special  prices  to  clubs.  Also 
Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle. 


WM.  READ  &  SONS, 

107  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON- 


STUDENTS' 
SHOES 

Distinctive  in  style  and  character. 
$4.00,  #5.00,  and  $6.00 
a  pair. 


THAYER,  McNEIL 
&  HODG-KINS, 

47  Temple  Place, 
Boston. 
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Phillips  Academy, 

i 

ANODVER.  MASS. 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  LLD,  Principal. 

THE  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the 
scientific  schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 
The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  seventy- five,  less  than 
one-half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant 
places. 

The  current  year  begins  Sept.  15,  1897,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  ac- 
commodations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolant  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building, 
and  for  various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the 
annual  catalogue,  address  Principal  Bancroft. 


^  /INNOUNQEAENT.  <* 


During  the  Summer  of  1898  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  given  at  Cotuit, 
Massachussetts,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Charles  E.  Fish.  The  courses 
of  instruction  are  for  the  benefi*:  of  four  classes  of  Students. 

1.  Candidates  who  have  received  conditions  at  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  postponed  examinations  until  September. 

3.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools,  who,  by  reasons  of  illness,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

4.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools  who  wish  to  anticipate  studies  and  save  time 
in  the  preparation  for  College. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

CHARLES  E.  FISH,  Principal, 

The  Waban  School,  Waban,  Mass 


Teachers  #  Wanted  ! 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  of  AMERICA. 

REV.  A.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  Toronto,  Can.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Washing- 
t  n,  D.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Chicago,  III,,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

Denver,  Colo. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had  over  0,000  vacan- 
cies during  the  past  season.  1500  teachers  needed  now  to  contract  for  next 
term.  Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S  and 
Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  9  offices.  'Address  all  applications  to  Saltsblirg,  Pa. 
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coma: 


Tbe  L.  E. 

Fletcber  Co. 

HATTERS, 
OUTFITTERS. 


158  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
Boston. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 


FINEST  ROAD-BED  ON  THE  COS-   I  SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

TINENT. 


ONLY   FIRST  WCLHSS  THROUGH 
CHR  ROUTE 

TO  THE  WEST. 


Through  trains  leave  Boston  : 
8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sundays 
10  30  a.  m.,  dailv. 
2.00  p.  m.,  daily. 
3.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 
7.15  p.  m.,  daily. 
11.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 


New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  ♦ 


Leave  Boston  :  19.00  a.  m.  fi2.oo  m. 
^4.00  p  m.  and  ti  1  00  p.  m.  Train  leav- 
ing at  12.00  m.  is  the  famous  "Mid-day 
limited."    No  excess  fare  is  charged. 

fExcept  Sunday.  JDaily. 

Drawing  room  cars  on  all  day  trains, 
and  sleeping  cars  on  all  night  trains. 


For  tickets,  time  tables,  or  information  of  any  kind  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad- 
dress, A.  S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^iREID  St  HUGHES,'^ 

Books  and 


Stationery  Dept 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AT 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  ANY  TEXT  BOOK  WANTED  AT 

LOWEST  PRICES. 


T7T^  T/^  T"fr  A  T  7"T7T"\  \YT/~m\T^Ts^  Ask  to  see  our  new  lines  and  styles  of  Fine 
■EllN  VJlx/\  V  CiLJ       W  V^ixJ\.*    Writing  Papers  and  Engraved  Work. 

 PLATE  AND  SO  CARDS  98  CENTS  

ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE,        OPP.  POST  OFFICE. 


SALE.      PI  AMOS,       TO  RENT 

Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  String,  etc.,  etc. 


337  ESSEX  STREET, 
f  LAWRENCE. 


fl>botograpb  ano  IDiew  pbotograpbers, 
jferrot^pes  of  all  Stales. 
181  ESSEX  STREET,        =        =  LAWRENCE. 

%       Opp  B.  &  L.  Depot  and  Opera 
S  House,  Lawrence. 

NEW  CENTRAL,  ^Commercial  Men's  Headquarters 

Richard  A.  Carter,  Prop.  f  -      New]y  Fu™ished  Throughout. 
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|  RUNE  CLrOTMlINQ. 

§   1Reafc£  to  wear  anfc  mafce 
#  to  orfcer 

a 

ESSEX  STEEET,  LAWEENCE.  %  ALSO  •  MEN'S  .  OUTFITTERS. 


Established  1893.  ALFRED  P.  WEIGEL,  Prop. 


i  (Bern  "Restaurant  $ 

W§/©/©/®/g>,  /@/@/@/©/©/<g, 


398  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

•  DRY  GOODS  &  GROCERIES.  • 

Andover  and  No.  Andover. 


"W.  H.  GILE  <3c  CO. 

NOVELTIES  IN 

Qolf     and  Bicycle 

CLOTHING. 
HOSIERY  and  CAPS. 
226  ESSEX  ST.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


©'(aorman, 


Branches  in  all  the  Principal  cities  in  the  United  States. 


FURNITURE. 


288  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


BADGES.  MEDALS. 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Silverware  at  reasonable  prices. 

Charles  W.  Durant,  Jeweler,  Central  and  Middle  Streets, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

CLASS  PINS.  CLASS  RINGS. 
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THE 


FffllllFS  *  ,»©¥Ei  *  fill© 


Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connectioji  with  the 

Contributing  ^oard: 

THE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December,  February. 
April,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  payable  in 
advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school.  With 
this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  works  from  the  best  pens, 
but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  un- 
dergraduate body  and  the  alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnui 
will  appear  in  each  number,  if  possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Kditors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board  as  occasion  demands,  from  men 
who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for  the  mag- 
azine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Editorial  staff. 
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IDufce  or  ©evil  ? 

'^jpHE  setting  sun  shone  luridly  on  the  flaming  city  of 
Helm,  and  as  its  rays  flashed  across  the  steep 
gabled  roofs,  they  met  the  tongues  and  points  of  flames 
which  spurted  and  plunged  through  many  a  window  and 
flung  themselves  high  into  the  air,  licking  the  high  chim- 
neys and  clinging  to  the  pointed  eaves  that  towered 
above.  Down  below  men-at-arms  plunged  recklessly 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  their  hoarse  shouts, 
re-echoed  from  the  steel  of  their  clumsy  helmets,  mingled 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  tow-headed  children 
who  fled  before  them  and  took  refuge  in  the  houses,  only  to 
be  driven  back  onto  the  sword  blades  by  the  pitiless  flames. 
Throughout  every  street  and  byway  carnage  held  sway, 
and  with  it  pillage,  for  the  burghers  of  Helm  had  re- 
volted against  their  liege  lord,  and  Duke  Conrad  was  no 
man  to  let  himself  be  overridden  by  the  rabble  whom  he 
ruled  and  hated  and  formerly  had  ground  beneath  his 
spurred  heel.  So  at  the  first  sign  of  disturbance  in  the 
town  below,  the  great  alarm  bell  had  rung  out  its  tocsin  of 
death,  and  down  from  the  castle  which  clung  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hillside  on  which  the  city  of  Helm  lay,  and 
guarded  like  a  dragon  the  sway  of  the  Duke,  swept  Con- 
rad's riders.    Like  a  flock  of  vultures,  birds  of  evil,  they 
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scattered  through  the  town.  The  excited  burghers,  now 
that  they  had  drawn  the  Duke's  vengeance  upon  their 
heads,  shrank  back  in  their  old  terror,  and  indeed  were 
powerless  to  stay  the  rush  of  the  wild  men-at-arms,  whom 
they  called  Conrad's  dogs,  the  dogs  who  were  fed  on  the 
choicest  pickings  of  all  the  land  around,  ruled  though 
they  were  with  a  rod  of  iron.  So  Conrad  burned  and 
murdered  and  plundered  from  gate  to  gate  and  street  to 
street  until  nigh  half  the  city  was  in  flames.  The  men  in 
armor  dragged  forth  from  their  hiding  places  the  helpless 
burgher  women  by  their  hair  and  slew  them  before  the 
doors,  so  that  the  very  paving  stones  were  spattered  with 
blood,  and  over  it  all  the  duke  reigned  supreme  as  of  old, 
and  hounded  on  his  blood-hounds,  himself  sitting  his  great, 
gray  horse  like  a  statue,  save  when  he  noted  another  part  of 
the  town  to  be  subdued.  Then  the  harsh,  rasping  voice, 
that  the  people  feared  and  hated,  rang  out,  and  the  men 
left  their  pillage  and  clattered  on. 

Meanwhile  in  the  grim  castle  above,  the  castle-folk 
went  about  their  various  duties,  now  and  then  hanging  out 
of  the  windows  and  watching  the  flames  sweep  over  the 
town,  idly  gossiping  the  while.  In  the  great  hall  they 
were  preparing  to  lay  out  a  meal,  against  the  time  when 
the  Duke  and  his  men  should  return,  and  the  women 
talked  and  sang  at  their  work,  as  none  dared  when  Con- 
rad was  present.  In  one  of  the  cheerless  sleeping  cham- 
bers above,  the  Duke's  little  son,  the  only  being  whom  he 
had  ever  loved,  was  being  put  to  bed  by  the  old  woman 
who  cared  for  him.  His  mother  was  long  since  dead, 
murdered,  so  t'was  said,  by  the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  her 
husband.  The  boy  had  been  left  at  first  in  a  convent  over 
the  river,  but  when  some  eight  years  had  passed,  his 
father  took  him  from  the  kind  old  monks  and  carried  him 
to  the  Castle  of  Helm,  to  be  brought  up  as  Conrad's  son 
should  be.  The  boy's  monkish  ways  stuck  to  him,  how- 
ever, and  strange  to  tell,  the  grim,  savage  father  seemed 
to  love  him  for  them,  and  though  he  pretended  harshness, 
always  softened  when  he  saw  the  little  fair-haired  fellow 
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who  strangely  enough  was  his  son,  giving  command  that 
the  boy  should  not  be  told  that  his  father  made  his  trade 
of  killing  and  robbing  other  men. 

Now,  when  the  boy  had  finished  his  short  prayer,  he 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  look  out  of  the  tall  narrow  win- 
dow which  lighted  his  nurserv,  and  wonderingry  asked  his 
nurse  why  they  did  not  put  out  the  lire  in  the  town. 

"Will  not  my  father  aid  the  people  there?"  he  asked. 
"And  tell  me,  Ursula,  what  are  all  the  men  who  run 
about  and  shout  and  wave  their  swords?"' 

The  woman  sniffed.  "Holy  Mary  guard  us,  what  says 
the  child?"  she  said  beneath  her  breath.    Then  aloud  : 

"Nay,  child,  how  should  I  know?  Mayhap  they  are 
the  men  thy  father  sends  to  stop  the  flames.  Get  thee 
quick  to  bed,  lest  the  evil  one  rind  thee  about,  after  dark." 

Meantime,  down  in  the  shadow  beneath  the  castle  wall, 
something  black  was  crawling  toward  the  gate.  Near  the 
little  tower  which  guarded  the  entrance  it  passed,  and 
straightening  up,  showed  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  list- 
ened a  moment,  and  then  squatted  suddenly  down  again, 
while  the  watchman  slowly  tramped  by  the  wall  above 
him.  As  the  guard's  steps  died  away  and  the  clash  of  his 
weapons  was  lost  in  the  night,  the  man  stepped  back  a 
pace  from  the  wall  and  swung  something  in  his  hand. 
Whirling  it  noiselessly,  he  flung  it  up  over  the  barrier,  and 
in  a  trice  a  slim  ladder  of  cord  lav  flapping  against  the 
high  stone  surface. 

"Now  Heaven  grant  it  catch  the  spikes,"  the  man  whis- 
pered and  with  a  muttered  prayer  he  slowly  commenced 
to  ascend.  The  ladder  held  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had 
safely  reached  the  top.  He  dropped  on  the  other  side 
almost  noiselessly  and  slowly  the  great  castle  gate  swung 
open.  Then  the  black  shadow  under  the  wall  resolved 
itself  into  a  line  of  men,  who  crept  cautiously  forward 
and  at  last  through  the  gate  and  into  the  castle  courtyard. 
Quickly  they  spread  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  great 
castle  seemed  bathed  in  shrieks  and  groans  and  all  the 
sounds  of  slaughter  which  the  town  might  show  an  hour 
before. 
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"Clang,  clang,"  rang  the  great  alarm  bell,  and  more 
and  more  of  the  infuriated  townspeople  rushed  in.  Now 
lights  flashed  at  every  castle  window  and  the  serving- 
women  rushed  out  into  the  courtyard,  only  to  be  met  and 
slaughtered  by  the  streams  of  burghers  who  poured  ever 
in.  The  few  men-at-arms  whom  Duke  Conrad  had  left 
were  cut  down  immediately  and  without  mercy  by  the 
organized  band  which  had  first  effected  entrance.  The 
townsmen  were  led  by  a  gigantic  blacksmith  who  had 
raised  the  revolt  against  the  Duke's  tyranny,  and  who  now 
led  the  revenge.  In  the  great  hall  he  was  now  complet- 
ing his  triumph  by  overcoming  a  small  band  of  the  castle- 
folk  who  had  made  a  determined  resistance,  before  the 
great  fireplace.  Led  by  the  castle  steward,  they  fought 
stubbornly  and  well,  but  the  enormous  smith,  fighting  with 
the  very  sledge  which  he  used  at  his  forge,  had  beaten 
them  down  almost  to  the  last  man. 

Suddenly  a  new  shriek  was  heard  from  the  court  with- 
out, and  mingled  with  it  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the 
clang  of  steel  on  armor  of  proof.  Far  above  the  din  a 
new  voice  was  shouting  out  harsh,  fierce  commands,  and 
at  its  sound  many  a  face  among  the  plundering  burghers 
blanched  with  fear,  for  that  voice  was  the  voice  of  Duke 
Conrad,  and  the  riders  had  returned. 

"To  me  roared  the  blacksmith,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  castle  his  men  rushed  into  the  great  hall  and  with  set 
lips  and  determined  faces  took  their  stand,  with  plundered 
mace  and  sword,  facing  the  great  doors,  with  the  smith  at 
their  head.  Even  then  Conrad  burst  through  with  his 
men-at-arms,  his  armor  dripping  with  blood,  his  followers 
in  no  better  case.  At  their  heels  the  rabble  snarled  and 
struck  and  harried.  For  a  single  space  the  great  Duke 
stood  there  in  his  own  hall,  faced  by  his  own  subjects,  and 
that  moment  was  the  bitterest  he  had  known.  Then 
silently  he  flung  himself  on  the  opposing  line  of  men  and 
the  remnant  of  his  riders  followed.  Desperately  they 
fought  and  fairly  littered  the  stone  floor  with  wounded. 
The  fight  surged  to  and  fro,  and  ever  in  its  midst  was  a 
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man  in  armor  of  proof,  who  struck  as  none  had  ever  seen 
him  strike,  terrible  though  Conrad  of  Helm  had  been. 
The  burghers  flung  themselves  furiously  on  the  swords 
which  formerly  they  had  not  dared  to  face  and  at  last 
Duke  Conrad  stood  on  the  dais  at  the  hall's  end — alone. 
His  helmet  had  been  struck  from  his  head  and  his  armor 
was  gashed  and  battered,  with  little  streams  of  blood 
trickling  down  it,  but  still  he  kept  that  ring  of  men  at 
bay,  though  with  every  stroke  of  the  gigantic  sword  his 
breath  came  with  a  louder  4 'hah  !" 

For  an  instant  the  burghers  hung  back,  shrinking  from 
the  terrible  sweep  of  that  sword,  and  in  that  instant  the 
blacksmith  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  stairs  which 
led  from  the  apartments  above,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  little 
fair-haired  boy,  who  shrieked  aloud  at  sight  of  the  blood 
and  murder.  The  smith  rushed  forward,  crying  to  stay 
the  fight,  and  Duke  Conrad,  when  he  saw  the  man's  bur- 
den, gave  an  involuntary  cry. 

4 'Yea,  lord,"  roared  the  smith,  4 'well  may  you  cry  out, 
for  surely  as  there  is  a  sun  in  Heaven,  so  surely  will  I 
strike  the  boy  dead  before  your  eyes,  an  you  yield  not  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  of  Helen.  "See,"  he  added, 
and  set  down  the  boy,  raising  his  hammer  as  he  did  so. 
"Yield  ere  I  count  five  and  the  boy  shall  live,  but  yield 

not  and  ,"  he  swung  the  hammer  yet  higher  above  his 

head. 

Conrad  the  Duke  glanced  despairingly  around  the  hall 
with  the  glare  of  a  beast  at  bay. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,"  counted  the  smith,  slowly. 
The  Duke  glanced  once  at  the  boy,  his  son. 

"Five,"  roared  the  smith,  and  waited  an  instant,  waver- 
ing. 

"Strike,  fool !"  cried  Conrad. 

The  smith  struck  and  in  that  instant,  when  the  eyes  of 
all  were  upon  the  blow,  the  Duke  leaped — leaped  for  a 
window  which  they  call  sheer  fifteen  feet  above  the  floor. 
His  hands  caught  the  ledge,  and  all  in  his  mail  as  he  was 
he  gathered  and  swung  himself  up  until  he  stood  with  his 
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feet  on  the  window  ledge  and  his  huge  form  outlined 
against  the  sky.  With  the  sword  which  still  hung  from 
his  wrist  by  its  leather  thong,  he  struck  the  casing  and 
sent  it  flying  out  into  the  darkness  below.  Then  with  one 
last  glance  behind,  and  one  last  hoarse  shout,  ere  any 
could  stop  him,  he  leaped — and  was  gone  ! 

Duke  Conrad  never  ruled  at  Helm  again,  but  there 
were  some  who  said,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Peter  the 
blacksmith  was  found  one  morning  murdered  at  his  forge, 
that  there  were  exactly  five  sword  cuts  upon  the  body, 
and  that  Conrad  had  done  his  last  deed  of  blood.  More- 
over, Hans,  the  watchman  at  the  city  gates,  averred  that 
just  before  dawn  of  that  day,  a  great  rider,  in  gashed 
armor,  but  without  a  helmet,  and  mounted  on  a  gray 
horse,  had  passed  through  the  gate  like  a  blast  of  wind, 
and  the  face  was  the  face  of  Duke  Conrad. 

Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


Hn  Evening     tbe  Sea, 

Seated  on  moss-covered  rocks,  that  projected  far  out  in  the 
ocean, 

Oft  in  the  deepening  twilight  to  music  of  waves  I  have 
listened ; 

Plaintively,  sadly  they  sang  the  deep-toned  dirge  of  the 

seamen 

Drowned  by  their  fury,  while  painfully  scourged  by  the 

lash  of  the  North-wind. 
Soon  I  beheld  from  the  depths  arising  the  moon  in  her 

chariot, 

Drawn  by  the  fleet  hours  of  night  to  the  azure  vault  of 
the  heavens. 

Stood  she  erect,  while  she  gracefully  bordered  with  fingers 
phosphoric, 

Each  passing  cloud  of  the  night,  with  a  beautiful  lining 
of  silver. 

Thus  was  the  scene  resplendent,  portrayed  by  the  Artist 
of  artists.  Irvine  S.  Goddard,  '99. 


Wttb  tbe  Hrttet  ant)  Ibunter  tn  tbe  IRockp 

flDountafn*. 

has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  artists  to  bear  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  soldiers'  camp  life  ;  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tique  of  the  march  ;  and  finally  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  in  order  to  faithfully  portray  the  ghastly 
scene.  As  we  look  upon  a  battle  scene  graphically  pict- 
ured upon  the  canvas,  we  can  easily  fancy  to  ourselves  the 
painter  experiencing  such  things  as  these.  But  when  we 
stand  before  the  exquisitely  wrought  likeness  of  a  wild  an- 
imal, appearing  to  us  with  all  the  savagery  and  beauty  of 
outline  which  it  possessed  in  life,  we  do  not  often  think  of 
the  dangers  which  the  sculptor  may  have  gone  through  to 
sketch  a  spirited  attitude  or  catch  the  splendor  of  a  wild 
beast's  eye. 

Mr.  Edward  Kemyss  is  one  of  those  who  has  thus 
risked  his  life,  and  who  has  given  us  examples  of  wild  an- 
imals in  clay  and  upon  the  canvas,  which  are  considered 
equal  to  any  which  have  been  produced. 

One  of  these  is  a  bronze  model  of  a  grizzly  bear,  called 
"Old  Ephraim,"  and  it  is  considered  one  of  Mr.  Kemyss' 
best  works.  The  manner  in  which  he  captured  and  drew 
the  great  beast  is  quite  exciting,  and  is  worth  telling. 

Mr.  Kemyss  had  gone  west  and  put  up  at  a  ranch 
which  was  situated  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  big 
game  abounded.  One  day  he  started  out  alone  in  quest  of 
the  grizzly.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  found  him,  or 
anything  about  the  chase,  but  leaving  that  to  our  imagina- 
tion, he  describes  the  animal's  death,  as  follows  :  "At  last 
I  had  my  bear.  He  crouched  before  me  more  like  a  hu- 
man being  than  a  bear.  I  selected  a  spot  in  the  neck 
where  the  blood  vessels  were  closely  netted  together,  and 
aimed  for  that,  the  bullet  hitting  it,  piercing  through  the 
lungs  and  passing  out  of  the  body  at  the  left  thigh  ,  thus 
tearing  through  the  lungs  and  vitals.  After  I  had  hit  him 
he  looked  up,  as  much  as  to  say  'Who  did  that?'  and 
then  coolly  pulled  up  a  piece  of  sod,  as  though  tearing  off 
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a  piece  of  paper,  and  thrust  it  in  his  side  to  staunch  the 
blood." 

"I  saw  he  was  preparing  to  attack  me.  There  was  noth- 
ing between  me  and  death.  Yes,  there  was  one  escape. 
I  saw  two  cotton-wood  trees  up  a  bank  near  by,  about  four 
feet  apart,  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  of  them.  If  I 
could  get  up  there  I  knew  I  was  safe  for  a  while.  I  made 
a  dash  for  the  lower  branch  of  one  of  the  trees  and  missed 
it.  Again  I  tried  and  missed.  The  third  time  I  managed 
to  secure  a  small  branch,  but  it  broke.  I  then  made  a 
desperate  leap,  and  at  last  gained  a  position  by  putting 
one  foot  on  each  tree,  one  tree  not  being  sufficient  to  bear 
my  weight.  I  kept  my  balance  by  swaying  to  and  fro, 
like  a  circus  rider  on  the  backs  of  two  horses." 

"My  bear  I  knew  was  watching  and  listening,  and  knew 
just  where  I  was,  only  waiting  for  me  to  move.  I  stayed 
in  that  position,  slowly  undulating  my  body  until  it  begun 
to  grow  dark.    Then  I  knew  I  might  get  away." 

"The  grizzly  staunched  his  wound  again  and  again,  then 
he  would  lie  very  still.  At  last  I  took  my  chances  and 
jumped.  I  ran,  but  my  feet  weighed  a  ton,  and  my  heart 
and  lungs  burned  with  a  heat,  the  like  of  which  I  never 
knew  before.  I  ran  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  camp,  when  suddeniy  the  bear  appeared, 
nearer  to  me  than  when  I  started.  He  had  heard  just 
where  I  was  going  and  had  taken  a  short  cut  to  intercept 
me." 

After  putting  another  bullet  into  him  the  hunter  left  him 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  ravine,  and  hurried  to 
camp  resolved  not  to  say  anything  that  night  about  his 
experience,  but  to  wait  until  he  found  the  bear  actually 
dead.  But  the  temptation  was  too  great,  and  as  human 
nature  has  its  limits,  he  told  all  that  had  happened. 

The  next  day  he  went  on  a  mustang  to  the  place  where 
the  bear  lay.  After  dragging  him  around  with  a  lasso  to 
a  proper  position,  he  proceeded  to  sketch  his  prey.  But 
to  do  this  as  he  wished  was  no  easy  matter,  as  what  Mr. 
Kemyss  says  will  show.     "I  tore  off  papers  from  mv  pad 
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till  I  had  it  used  up  and  the  ground  was  white  around  me. 
I  rejected  every  sketch.  I  looked  upon  my  bear  in  de- 
spair. I  came  very  near  giving  up  trying,  my  hand  and 
brain  seemed  paralyzed,  and  I  could  not  reproduce  his  ex- 
pression, try  as  I  would.  I  am  accustomed  to  sketch  an 
attitude  immediately  after  killing,  then  remove  the  head 
and  reproduce  it  in  clay  the  next  day." 

The  grizzly  was  at  last  sketched,  beheaded,  skinned,  and 
the  mustang  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  huntsman  and 
the  camp  was  reached.  On  that  day  there  was  great  ex- 
citement, for  the  Arrapahoe  Indians  were  expected  to  pass 
on  their  way  to  the  Cheyennes.  Notwithstanding  this  our 
artist  in  all  the  fervor  of  devotion  began  the  clav  model  of 
his  bear.  He  said  "My  attention  was  divided  between 
watching  for  the  Arrapahoe  Indians  out  of  the  window 
and  working  at  my  clay  model."  He  ended  up  this  story 
by  saying,  "When  I  saw  that  bear  look  at  me,  then 
staunch  his  wound,  I  felt  I  had  killed  a  human  being." 

Mr.  Kemyss  tells  another  story  of  how  he  captured  a 
mountain  sheep,  which  he  considers  even  more  exciting 
than  his  adventure  with  the  grizzly.    It  begins  thus  : 

4 'I  must  have  a  mountain  sheep,"  I  said  to  an  exper- 
ienced hunter.  "Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Do  you 
know  that  they  are  almost  impossible  to  get?  They  keep 
out  of  the  way  during  these  winter  months  and  you  are 
liable  to  freeze  to  death." 

"I  said  I  would  risk  it  if  he  was  willing  to  go  with  me." 

They  made  careful  preparations  for  a  severe  trip  to  the 
wildest  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  a  cold  day 
they  left  camp  in  search  of  the  mountain  sheep,  than 
which  no  animal  is  harder  to  sight  or  to  track. 
Hunters  are  prouder  of  getting  a  mountain  sheep  than 
even  a  grizzly  bear. 

These  mountain  climbers  evade  human  approach  and 
baffle  the  deepest  laid  plans  for  their  capture.  To  follow 
such  difficult  prey  the  artist  and  the  hunter  set  out.  They 
tramped  a  long  distance  with  keen  eyes,  till  at  last  the  old 
hunter  said  : 
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* 'There  goes  one  now  along  the  edge  of  that  steep 
precipice.    See  him.    We  must  follow  him." 

They  continuously  kept  in  his  track,  and  as  there  was 
only  the  narrow  path  for  him  to  walk  on,  it  was  easy, 
although  they  were  some  distance  away.  Now  and  then 
they  lost  sight  of  him,  but  kept  his  tracks  until  they  came 
to  a  big  boulder,  extending  across  the  path  eight  feet. 
Although  snow  was  on  it,  no  tracks  were  to  be  seen.  They 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  The  hunters  looked  down  the 
precipice,  but  he  had  evidently  not  fallen  off.  They 
could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  their  prize  and  our 
artist  was  discouraged  until  one  of  them  climbed  upon 
the  boulder,  stepped  along  and  saw  the  sheep's  tracks  on 
the  other  side.  He  had  jumped  it — eight  feet — and  had 
landed  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  track.  Then 
they  resumed  their  dogged  pursuit.  They  lost  the  track 
again,  but  soon  the  old  hunter  pointed  the  sheep  out;  this 
time  he  was  directly  opposite  them  standing  still  on  a  cliff 
about  500  feet  opposite  them. 

"Now's  your  chance"  from  the  old  hunter  inspired  our 
resolute  artist  to  shoot.  He  thought  he  had  lost  him,  so 
long  did  it  seem  before  the  bullet  reached  the  sheep's  side. 
Then  he  rolled  over  and  fell  into  the  ravine. 

Cold  as  it  was,  they  both  ploughed  through  the  snow, 
secured  the  sheep's  head  and  skin.  Strapping  them  to 
the  stout  mustang  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
then  started  for  camp. 

Mr.  Kemyss  said:  4 'After  I  had  proceeded  some  way, 
I  lost  sight  of  my  friend.  I  called  him,  but  he  did  not 
hear  nor  heed.  I  then  thought  I  would  hold  the  bridle 
with  the  other  hand,  as  I  was  leading  the  mustang,  and 
prepared  to  change  when  I  found  I  couldn't  let  go.  My 
hand  was  frozen  to  the  bridle.  I  chopped  the  ice  away 
and  finally  loosened  my  hand." 

"I  seemed  to  be  falling  far  behind,  and  felt  like  sitting 
down.  The  horizon  seemed  to  be  closing  in  upon  me  like 
a  circle  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  The  hunter  had  turned 
back  and  found  me.    He  said  he  knocked  me  a  blow  in  the 
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face,  at  which  I  simply  smiled.  He  then  took  more  vigorous 
measures,  and  gave  me  a  knock  down-blow,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  then  on  the  other,  and  told  me  the  sheep's 
head  was  falling  off.  This  aroused  me  some,  and  I  made 
an  effort  to  fasten  it  more  securely,  then  tried  to  sit  down. 
'Get  up,  get  up  at  once,'  he  said  to  me.  'You  are  freez- 
ing to  death,  and  you  must  make  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
to  camp,  as  it  is  getting  late  and  colder.'  How,  I  don't 
remember,  but  we  reached  the  camp  at  last.  They  worked 
over  me  rubbing  me  with  snow  all  night,  and  thus  saved 
my  life.  I  suffer  now  from  the  effects  of  that  journey, 
but  I  got  my  sheep." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kemyss  said:  "Others  have  done 
nobler  and  greater  work  than  I  have  in  the  way  of  sculp- 
ture, but  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  the  pioneer  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  fauna  of  North  America,  and  have  faith- 
fully tried  to  represent  our  noblest  animals,  especially  the 
buffalo,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  preserve,  as  near  as  I 
can,  for  our  people,  as  it  is  fast  becoming  extinct." 

The  American  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
hero,  who  as  hunter  and  artist  has  immortalized  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  mountain  sheep,  the  buffalo  and  nearly  all  the 
animals  to  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

John  Far  well  Ferry. 


War. 

What  is  that  upon  the  pavement, 
Clattering  gaily  down  the  street? 

'Tis  the  galloping  of  cavalry, 
The  sound  of  horses'  feet. 

Husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  sweethearts, 
Sons  beloved  and  friends  so  dear, 

Going  to  preserve  their  nation, 

And  they  know  not  doubt  nor  fear. 

What  is  that  upon  the  pavement, 

Slowly  coming  down  the  street? 
'Tis  the  sound  of  mounted  soldiers, 

'Tis  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet. 

Husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  sweethearts, 

Ne'er  again  will  draw  life's  breath, 
And  the  question  sad  remaineth, 
"Was  there  need  of  this,  their  death?" 

C.  Ryder,  '01. 


(SeorQie. 

J  MET  him  on  my  way  to  Omaha.  He  entered  the  car 
at  a  small  station  in  Nebraska,  a  fat,  flabby  German, 
dressed  in  a  well-worn  brown  suit,  with  short  baggy 
trousers.  His  vest  was  low-cut  and  showed  a  large  expanse 
of  wilted,  though  scrupulously  clean  shirt-bosom.  At  the 
base  of  the  brain  his  neck  was  corrugated  by  two  or  three 
rolls  of  fat,  thrown  up  by  his  collar.  As  he  came  down 
the  aisle,  looking  from  side  to  side  and  scanning  the  in- 
hospitable faces,  he  marked  my  slender  form  and  slumped 
down  beside  me.  In  making  this  selection  he  was  moved, 
no  doubt,  by  my  youthful  verdancy  and  by  a  sympathetic 
something  in  my  face,  which  appealed  to  that  innate  desire 
of  simple-minded  people  for  some  one  to  share  their  joys 
and  griefs. 

"Und  vere  vos  you  goin',  mein  sohn?"  he  said,  by  way 
of  opening  a  conversation.  I  explained  that  I  was  on  my 
way  East  to  enter  a  preparatory  school,  and  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  stop  off  in  Omaha  to  visit  an  uncle. 

"Ach  so  ! "  he  said,  "Und  I  vas  goin'  to  see  dot  seester 
of  mine.  I  haf  nod  had  a  look  at  her  since  ten  years  ! 
She  vos  a  beaudiful  girl  of  eideen  sommers  den,  and  mid 
about  ten  beaux,  und  now  she  is  married  and  has  fife 
children.  She  has  wridden  me  dat  bruder  Karl  vill  be 
dere,  too.    Ach,  Karl  vos  der  peach  von  our  family  !" 

How  long  my  newly-found  friend  might  have  continued, 
I  cannot  say,  but  at  that  moment  the  newsboy  entered  the 
car  with  some  papers.  The  German  bought  one,  and  was 
soon  deeply  engaged  in  spelling  out  the  last  political  com- 
plication. 

Seeing  that  I  should  hear  no  more  from  him  for  some 
time,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  sun-set  outside.  The 
soft  light  fell  upon  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Platte,  and  on 
the  alkali  plains  stretching  away,  at  first  into  darkening 
purple  and,  finally,  on  the  unobstructed  horizon,  into  ap- 
proaching night.  A  shaft  of  quivering  gilted  dust  danced 
along  the  car,  lighting  up  my  face,  and  throwing  the  Ger- 
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man  into  shadow.  A  curve  in  the  tracks  brought  the  light 
into  my  eyes,  and  as  I  turned  from  the  grimy  window  for 
a  moment  I  became  conscious  that  he  was  furtively  watch- 
ing me.  Checked  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  timidity,  I  feigned 
not  to  notice  him,  until  at  length  I  grew  uneasy  and 
turned.  Whereupon  he  picked  up  his  paper  and  became 
invisible.  I  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  felt  instead  the 
movement  by  which  he  drew  out  a  handkerchief,  and  os- 
tentatiously blew  his  nose. 

With  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  having  intruded  on 
his  privacy,  I  turned  again  to  the  window.  Outside  the 
night  was  falling  with  a  swiftness  that  comes  only  on  the 
sea  and  the  plains. 

"The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark.' 

As  my  thoughts  were  beginning  to  wander  out  into  the 
night,  the  German's  voice  called  me  back  to  the  little  world 
of  the  car. 

"Dot  vos  shust  der  vay  Georgie  looked  at  sunsets,"  he 
said.  "Ach,  Georgie  !  dot  vas  long  ago  !"  A  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek,  to  be  swabbed  off  by  a  fat  fore-finger. 

Silence  followed.  Considering  the  bovine  nature  of 
the  beast,  I  realized  that  I  should  have  to  milk  out  the 
rest  of  the  story,  if  I  wanted  it.  So  I  asked,  44 Who  was 
Georgie?" 

<4Dot  vas  venn  I  vas  bar  tender  in  Deadhorse,  Arizona. 
Georgie  vas  my  only  friend  in  dat  God-forsaken  town. 
How  dat  dear  child  could  cuss  and  swear  !  And  now  he 
is  a  anchel  !  I  vas  a  viel  yunger  man  denn,  und  he  vas 
a  little  fellow  mit  curly  hair  und  blue  eyes.  He  vas  rader 
thin  und  pale  from  nod  always  hafing  enough  to  eat ;  und 
he  had  a  big  scar  on  his  forehead,  vot  von  of  his  numerous 
faders  had  given  him.  Dat  kid  vas  just  too  mischievous, 
always  up  to  some  defiltry,  und  yet  he  lofed  derliebe  Gott 
in  der  Nature.  Efery  nide  dere  vas  a  beaudiful  sunset  he 
vas  out  someveres  vatching  die  changing  lights  on  die 
mountain  peaks.  One  time  I  saw  him  standin'  in  his 
shanty  door,  so  took  up  dat  he  deednt  notice  I  vas  nearby, 
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und  his  face  vas  shining  in  der  efening  glow,  shust  like 
yours  vas  a  leetle  while  ago." 

"Dat  town  of  Deadhorse  vas  only  a  huddle  of  shanties. 
Und  die  inhabitants  ! — well,  all  I  can  say  is  dat  der  defil 
hadnt  ketched  all  die  vorst  peoples  on  dis  earth  yet  already. 
Howefer  dere  vas  some  good  hearts  und  venn  dey  vas  off 
in  die  diggins,  dey  vas  pooty  decent  men.  But  I  tell  you 
dere  vas  hot  times  venefer  anybody  hit  pay  dirt.  Dem  der 
saloon  vass  full  of  drunken  hollerin'  demons.  Der  vhiskey 
vot  der  boss  gife  me  to  hand  over  der  bar  vas  der  rottenest 
in  Arizona,  und  dat's  aboud  as  bad  as  can  be.  It  didn't 
make  a  sober  drunk,  but  a  rarin'  tearin'  madman." 

Georgie's  mutter  vas  die  only  voman  in  der  place.  Her 
latest  husband's  name  vas  Riley,  und  he  vas  a  bad  man. 
He  had  come  into  der  town  unter  susbiscious  circumstances. 
He  stated  dat  he  vas  from  Kansas,  but  he  looked  like  der 
newspaper  picture  of  a  man  vot  had  skipped  out  from  New 
Mexico  because  der  sheriff  vas  after  him  for  horse  stealing. 

"Anyhow  aboud  two  veeks  before  Christmas  dat  feller 
runned  avay  und  left  die  woman  widout  a  ding  in  der 
vorld,  except  Georgie.  Denn  der  test  of  his  spirit  come. 
He  knowed  dat  mutter  hadn't  got  no  money,  und  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  must  support  her.  So  he  goes  up  to  Bill 
Shafer,  der  biggest,  best  hearted  man  in  Deadhorse  und 
says:  "Bill,  now  my  dad's  gone,  I  gotter  pervide  fer 
my  mudder,  und  I  hear  you  vants  a  pard." 

"  'Veil,  do  you  want  to  jine  me?  And  what  you  got  ter 
put  in?'  "  says  Bill. 

"I  ain't  got  nodings  but  dat  quarter  Hans  ('Dat's  me,' 
the  German  interposed) — gife  me,  but  I'll  chuck  dat  in, 
und  I'll  vork  d— d  hard." 

"Den  Bill  comes  into  der  saloon,  tells  der  crowd,  und 
takes  up  a  subscription  for  die  viddy." 

"Christmas  eve  of  dat  year  vill  be  long  remembered  in 
die  town.  Jim  Grady  und  his  two  pards  had  struck  it  rich 
out  in  die  diggings  und  had  come  up  to  town  for  die  first 
time  in  tree  months." 

"Bevor  die  crowd  come  in  at  nine  dey  vas  trunk  as  pigs. 
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One  of  dem  I  had  rolled  out  inter  der  snow  to  cool  off. 
Anoder  vas  under  der  bar  amusin'  himself  by  tryin'  to 
drink  aus  der  beer  spigot,  und  Jim  was  sitting'  in  the  big 
chair  stupefied,  but  seeming  as  peaceful  as  a  baby.  Ach  ! 
dat  vas  der  deceitfullest  whiskey  !" 

"Pooty  soon  die  door  opened  und  in  slipped  Georgie.  I 
guess  die  last  dings  I'll  remember  on  dis  earth  vill  be  der 
vay  dat  leetle  feller  looked.  He  had  sneaked  out  of  bed 
widout  his  mutter  knowing  it,  for  he  had  on  only  a  nide 
shirt,  an  overcoat,  und  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  vas  all  rosy 
mis  der  cold  und  der  snow  had  fallen  on  his  hair  und 
shoulders." 

"I  vas  half  asleep,  dreaming  about  die  Christmas  time  in 
my  Vaterland  ven  I  vas  a  boy.  I  thought  for  a  minute  he 
vas  der  Christ-child,  he  looked  so  fresh  and  pure,  standin' 
in  dat  dirty,  smoky  room." 

"Denn  he  yelled  out,  4 Hey  dere,  Hans  !  I  aint  no  ghost. 
I  just  cut  ofer  to  see  if  Santy  Claus  hadn't  dropped  in  to 
get  somedings  to  varmt  up  on.  Maw  said  he  vouldn't 
come  to  us  an}r  more  'cause  ve  vas  so  poor.  But  I  thought 
mebbe  he  might  trade  that  d— d  leetle  toy  pistol  he  gife  me 
last  year  for  a  grown-up  man  pistol.' 

k'I  told  him  old  Santy  hadn't  been  in  fer  two  or  tree 
years,  but  dat  I  thought  der  snow  vould  make  him  feel 
like  talkin'  a  leetle  somedings,  and  he  might  drop  down 
any  minute.  I  gife  him  a  leetle  bread  und  herring  to  eat, 
tinking  dat  his  mutter  vould  know  vere  to  look  for  him." 

'  'I  vas  not  wrong,  f or  pooty  soon,  I  heard  her  cussin'  out 
in  der  snow.  'Vere  is  dat  d — d  brat  of  mine,'  she  said, 
as  she  stuck  her  head  inside  der  door." 

'  'Just  as  she  vas  going  to  grab  Georgie,  she  see  Jim  in 
his  chair  leanin'  against  der  vail.  She  gife  a  screech  und 
backed  toward  der  door.  Jim  opened  his  eyes,  und  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  yelled  :  'Dat  is  my  wife  Milly  vot 
left  me  in  Nevada',  and  he  shumped  toward  her." 

"But  Georgie  was  too  quick  for  him,  und  runned  in  der 
vay." 

'You  shant  hurt  my  mutter,'  he  said,  lookin'  up  at  der 
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six  foot  of  Jim  towerin  ofer  him.  Die  voman  vas  schlippin' 
out  der  door. 

'Get  out  of  der  vay,  screamed  Jim\  der  half-asleep 
defil  of  drink  vaking  up  within  him. — Ach,  dat  viskey  vas 
to  blame  ! — He  stuck  vildly  at  der  poy,  und  knocked  him 
to  die  floor." 

"Der  kid  vasn't  to  be  put  off  in  dat  vay,  but  he  grabbed 
Jim  by  der  leg  as  hard  as  efer  he  could,  und  vouldn't  let 
go  in  spite  of  Jim's  kicking'.  Denn  before  ve  knew  vat  he 
vas  goin'  to  do,  dat  trunken  brute  whipped  out  his  gun. 
Mitout  efer  looking  'round  he  pointed  it  downvards,  und 
empted  die  whole  six-shooter,  efery  chamber  of  it." 

"Venn  der  smoke  cleared  Jim  und  die  voman  vere  gone, 
but  der  leetle  hero  lay  on  die  floor  mit  der  blood  squirting 
from  a  hole  in  his  breast.  I  rushed  to  him  mit  der  first  bot- 
tle I  could  snatch  from  die  bar.  Der  oder  mans  had  all 
took  off  after  Jim,  except  Bill  Shafer,  what  Georgie  had 
vanted  for  a  pard.  Bill  held  up  his  head  just  as  genrie  as  a 
voman,  und  I  tried  to  get  somedings  from  der  bottle  down  his 
throat.  But  he  shook  his  head  und  said  in  a  leetle  gasp- 
ing voice  :  'All — up.'  Den  a  vafe  of  pain  vent  ofer  his 
face  und  shook  his  leetle  body?  und  he  whispered  :  'Don't 
let — that  man — hurt — my — mut — .'  A  cough  shook  his 
frame,  blood  come  out  of  his  mouth,  und  des  himmels 
light  spread  ofer  his  face.  Ach,  Georgie  !  I  shall  nefer 
forget  dat  beaudiful  schmile — ,und  der  beace  dat  followed  !' 

"He  lay  dere,  his  little  ofercoat  trown  back, showing  his 
nideshirt  all  vite,  except  vere  it  vas  red  mit  der  blood  und 
black  mit  der  powder-burn.  His  face  looked  awful  dim 
und  pale,  but  dere  vas  a  somedings  ." 

Here  the  German's  words  utterly  failed  him,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  was  silent  in  sympathy,  as 
he  mopped  them  away.  Just  then  the  conductor  stuck  his 
head  into  the  car,  and  yelled  :  "Coyote  !  Coyote  !"  And 
the  brakeman  echoed  from  the  other  end :  "Coy-o-te ! 
Coyote  !"  The  German  stuck  his  handkerchief  into  his 
back  pocket,  hastily  gathered  together  his  belongings,  and 
without  a  word  of  adieu,  left  the  car. 

Robert  Lounsbury  Black ,  'pp. 


SPLENDOR  of  sunshine  poured  in  through  the 
clean,  bright  window  pane,  bathing  in  warmth  and 
light  the  little  row  of  geraniums  and  pinks  and  pansies 
upon  the  broad,  white  sill.  It  lighted  up  a  little  square 
room,  almost  exquisite  in  its  simplicity  and  neatness,  and 
a  gaily  colored  rag  carpet,  together  with  warm  red  cush- 
ions on  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  gave  the  room  a  look 
of  comfort.  Opposite  the  window  sat  a  little  girl,  propped 
up  with  pillows  in  a  high-backed  chair.  The  sunshine 
sifted  through  her  soft  and  yellow  hair,  which  fell  about 
her  shoulders  and  encircled  a  pale  but  happy  face.  On  a 
small  table  before  her  lay  pencils,  brushes  and  a  small  box 
of  paints,  and  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  could  be  faintly 
seen  the  outlines  of  a  drawing  just  begun. 

The  little  girl  was  leaning  back  now  thinking,  and  as 
she  thought  her  face  became  a  little  serious  and  sad.  Fin- 
ally she  broke  out  to  the  woman  sitting  beside  her : 
* 'Aunty  !  it  is  terrible  to  have  to  sit  here  all  day  long  and 
do  almost  nothing.  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  help  somebody. 
I  know  I  am  of  no  use,  and  yet  I  have  everything  done  to 
make  me  happy." 

"Hush,  child;  a  poor  little  cripple  like  you  should  not 
worry  about  other  people.  Your  misfortune,  dear,  is  more 
than  any  which  afflicts  most  people,  for  they  can  move 
about  in  the  great  free  world,  and  then  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
happy  and  courageous.  So  be  patient,  child,  and  try  to  be 
cheerful.  Work  on  your  drawing  and  do  your  best,  and 
when  it  is  finished,  perhaps  you  can  give  some  person  joy 
by  sending  it  as  a  gift." 

"Yes,  that  is  a  fine  suggestion,  dear  aunty.  I  can  paint 
something  for  that  little  Nelson  girl  whom  we  see  so  often 
going  by  our  house  carrying  her  father's  dinner.  I  know 
she  would  like  some  picture  of  mine,  for  one  day  she 
watched  me  the  whole  forenoon  while  I  worked,  and  then 
she  is  so  poor  and  always  seems  so  sad.  Yes,  I  will  work 
hard  to  make  something  nice.     I  will  not  finish  this  old, 
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scrawny  sun-flower  in  front  of  the  window.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  it  was  when  I  started  it  three  days  ago. 
Aunty,  I  know  it  will  be  hard  to  do,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
to  paint  that  tall,  gaunt  old  blue-gum  tree  standing  there  just 
this  side  of  the  row  of  peach  trees.  It  seems  like  a  giant 
and  always  looks  so  strong  and  cheerful.  Besides,  Milly 
loves  it,  too,  because  I  see  her  looking  at  it  whenever  she 
passes  along  the  road. 

Day  by  day  the  big  tree  became  more  distinct  upon  the 
paper.  Once  the  father  came  in  and  stood  watching  his 
child  as  her  pale,  delicate  hand  traced  the  tall,  ragged  old 
monarch  which  he  had  planted  when  a  boy.  He  waited 
until  she  tired  of  her  work  and  sank  back  in  her  pillows. 
Then  they  discussed  about  what  should  go  in  the  picture  : 
whether  the  old  wagon  should  appear  as  it  then  stood  be- 
neath the  tree's  shade,  or  whether  it  should  be  the  meadow 
of  waving  wheat  or  the  large  row  of  peach  trees  that 
should  show  in  the  background.  One  afternoon,  a  little 
while  after,  the  father  came  in  and  the  drawing  was  nearly 
done.  The  sun  was  getting  low  and  the  little  white  hand 
was  working  on  the  shadow  which  the  giant  tree  then  cast, 
sending  a  long  dark  streak  far  out  over  the  landscape. 
It  sifted  through  and  darkened  the  tall  frame-work  which 
supported  the  windmill,  and  it  lay  a  sombre  sheet  over  the 
narrow,  dusty  road.  He  watched  her  as  she  put  the  last  deli- 
cate touches  to  her  work,  and  just  as  she  was  taking  the 
last  look  at  the  real  tree  and  the  one  on  paper,  a  figure 
appeared  coming  up  the  road  in  a  blue  gingham  dress 
and  wide  straw  hat,  by  which  the  little  artist  immediately 
recognized  her  friend,  the  Nelson  girl.  What  a  happy 
climax  to  her  benevolent  work !  At  her  bidding,  the 
father  went  out  and  called  the  child  in,  and  the  little  gift 
was  presented,  and  there  were  tears  of  joy  unbounded. 
As  the  little  figure  was  passing  out  through  the  yard,  the 
cripple  turned  and  said,  "You  will  help  them  all  you  can, 
won't  you,  father?  You  know  her  father  is  getting  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day,  and  he  will  soon  have  to  stop  work. 
Then  what  will  they  do?  They  will  have  to  be  helped 
some  way,  and  you  must  do  it ;   but  be  careful,  for  you 
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know  that  they  are  proud  and  honest." 

It  was  not  many  years  after  this  when  a  little  crowd  of 
people  came  out  of  the  house.  In  their  midst  was  the 
father  and  three  other  men  earring  a  long  black  box. 
They  wended  their  way  past  the  big  blue-gum  tree,  past 
the  row  of  peach  trees  and  across  the  little  dusty  road  to  a 
rocky  knoll,  where  a  lone  live-oak  tree  raised  itself.  Un- 
der its  shade  the  little  black  box  was  lowered  into  the 
ground,  and  the  crowd  wended  its  way  back  to  the  house 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  as  it  had  come. 

The  little  Nelson  girl  never  passed  that  way  if  she  could 
help  it.  From  her  window  she  could  see  the  tall,  awk- 
ward old  tree,  and  it  seemed  the  only  thing  enduring  out 
of  the  general  desertedness.  In  some  way  or  other  she 
seemed  to  trust  this  scrawny  old  monarch,  which  she  had 
looked  upon  since  her  childhood,  and  its  likeness  which 
was  so  dearly  done  for  by  one  who  admired  it,  too,  made 
it  seem  inseparably  linked  to  her  life. 

She  never  saw  the  little  cripple's  father  now  ;  indeed,  no- 
body saw  much  of  him,  for  he  rarely  visited  his  old  home- 
stead, and  he  had  made  few  friends  in  his  new  surround- 
ings. The  little  life  which  had  passed  away  had  been  the 
one  bright  spot  in  the  old  man's  existence,  and  now  he  did 
not  care  for  anything  in  the  world  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
for  his  dead  wife's  sister,  who  had  loved  the  light-haired 
cripple,  too. 

Once  in  a  while  the  lonely  old  man  would  drive  out  to 
the  deserted  house,  once  so  neat  and  comfortable  and  so 
full  of  life.  He  always  went  to  the  large  room  facing  tow- 
ards the  south,  now  festooned  with  cobwebs  and  strewn 
with  rubbish.  The  low  chair,  with  its  high  back,  in  which 
the  cripple  had  spent  herlife,  remained  almost  in  the  same 
position  where  she  had  left  it  for  the  last  time,  directly  in 
front  of  the  window.  Here  the  old  man  would  always  sit. 
Here  he  was  sitting  now,  looking  out  toward  the  blue-gum 
tree.  There  was  only  one  thought  that  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  needed  but  to  half-close  his  eyes  and  look  across  the 
landscape  to  imagine  himself  in  the  happy  surroundings  oi 
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the  years  gone  by.  lie  sat  sadly  in  his  day  dream  for  a  long 
while,  and  w  hen  he  came  to  his  senses  again  a  softened 
light  was  coming  over  the  world  and  the  sun  was  creeping 
downward.  Shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen  and  the 
gum-tree  cast  itself  in  a  long  gray  swath  over  the  stretch 
of  scenery  before  the  house. 

More  vividly  and  sorrowfully  came  the  by-gone  recol- 
lections. The  sun  sank  lower  and  the  gum-tree's  shadow 
lengthened  farther  and  farther.  Suddenly  the  old  man's 
face  took  on  a  brighter  and  more  concerned  expression. 
The  gum-tree's  shadow  was  now  playing  about  some  large, 
snowy-white  blossoms  of  a  gourd  which  trailed  along 
where  the  road  turned  rather  sharply.  It  reminded  him  of 
something.  The  shadow  already  lay  across  the  rockv 
knoll  and  live-oak  tree.  This  spot  and  the  turn  in  the 
road  reminded  him  of  the  wish  his  daughter  had  expressed 
just  after  she  had  given  the  picture  to  the  poor  Nelson 
girl.  "Help  them  all  you  can,  but  be  careful,  for  they 
are  proud  and  honest."  These  words  came  back  to  him  with 
wonderful  distinctness  and  meaning.  In  his  troubled  and 
lonely  life  he  had  almost  forgotten  this  wish,  but  now  in 
the  same  moment  he  remembered  it  and  saw  how  he  could 
fulfil  it. 

The  gourd-vine  marked  a  turn  in  the  road  where  it  led 
off  in  a  different  direction  from  what  had  once  been  its 
fixed  course.  By  doing  so  it  cut  off  a  portion  of  a  field 
which  belonged  to  a  neighbor  and  added  so  much  to  the 
old  man's  property.  The  neighbor  who  had  owned  the 
land  was  Mr.  Nelson,  now  dead  for  some  years,  and  no 
one  had  noticed  this  accidental  exchange  of  property.  The 
old  man  had  been  renting  out  this  land  for  cultivation,  and 
the  proceeds  from  it  had  been  considerable. 

He  had  always  been  somewhat  of  a  miser,  but  now  he 
was  filled  with  joy  that  he  had  money  in  his  possession 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  A  strange  peace  filled  him 
and  he  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  an  enchanted  spot.  He  sat 
looking  out  of  the  window  until  no  longer  could  the  shad- 
ows be  distinguished  from  the  sombre  light  everywhere. 
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The  next  day  he  prepared  himself  for  the  first  visit  he 
had  made  for  many  years.  He  had  estimated  the  amount 
of  property  which  the  road's  new  course  had  given  him 
and  the  total  income  which  he  had  derived  from  it.  It  was 
the  largest  sum  of  money  which  he  had  paid  out  for  many 
a  day  ;  but  gladly  he  took  it  from  his  hoard  and  drove  out 
to  the  Nelson's  home. 

Truly  the  little  cripple  would  not  have  thought  she  had 
lived  in  vain  if  she  could  have  seen  how  much  happiness 
a  simple  remembrance  of  her  and  her  picture  had  pro- 
duced. . 

And  surely  the  little  Nelson  girl  thought  the  big  gum- 
tree  had  been  worthy  of  her  trust. 

John  F.  Ferry. 


ZEbe  Effect  of  Jfasbion  upon  feature. 

FACE  which  I  once  saw  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  me.  It  was  not  such  a  one  as  dazzles,  or 
awes  or  causes  wonder,  but  it  was  one  which  inspires  re- 
spect, for  it  wore  a  look  of  remarkable  intelligence  and 
an  expression  throwing  about  it  such  an  halo  of  womanly 
sweetness  and  strength  of  character  as  indicated  a  nature 
of  gentle  nobility. 

But  what  I  noticed  as  much  as  anything  was  the  way 
the  woman  was  attired.  She  had  on  a  plain  black  dress, 
but  noticeably  becoming  in  its  neatness  and  taste.  Her 
wealth  of  black  hair  was  wound  gracefully  in  tightly 
braided  coils  at  the  back  of  her  head.  The  whole  effect 
of  her  attire  was  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  the  woman  was  beautiful,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking 
of  what  importance  artificial  means  are  in  the  heighten- 
ing of  physical  beauty. 

Are  physical  features  transformed  and  obscured  by  the 
mere  arrangement  of  dress,  or  do  they  outshine  any  arti- 
ficial adornment  with  which  they  may  be  associated  ? 

In  looking  over  a  number  of  Elizabethan  characters,  a 
striking  similarity  is  to  be  noticed  in  their  general  appear- 
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ance.  The  large  neck-ruff  or  some  other  device  which 
entirely  conceals  the  neck ;  the  copious  growth  of  hair, 
falling  its  full  length  over  the  ears  ;  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal presence  of  a  beard  characterize  the  men  of  that  time. 
This  tendency  toward  extreme  fantastical  display  and 
frivolous  finery  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  women. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  Elizabethan  lady  and  her  long 
wooden  like  waist ;  her  elaborate  neck-wear  of  lace  ;  her 
balloon  petticoat,  and  above  all  the  ridiculous  head  dress, 
disguising  the  shape  of  the  head  and  disfiguring  the  out- 
lines of  the  face  ;  the  brightest  jewel  imbedded  in  this  set- 
ting, which  almost  obscures  it.  When  we  look  at  a  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  the  impression  we  carry  away  on  our 
minds  is  a  contrast  between  the  face  and  its  surrounding 
finery.  We  do  not  study  the  face  alone  with  an  idea  of 
discovering  what  character  it  shows,  yet  if  we  do  scrutin- 
ize these  faces  carefully  we  can  see  lines  of  character  and 
individuality  in  them  as  surely  as  in  a  picture  more  lucid. 

We  have  all  noticed  how  a  man's  mustache  or  beard 
will  intensify  some  lines  of  character  or  soften  and  obscure 
others.  Or  we  have  observed  how  the  mere  changing  of 
a  woman's  hair  will  tell  surprisingly  for  better  or  worse  in 
her  beauty.  I  remember  several  photographs  of  a  famous 
detective,  each  one  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  different 
man.  A  remarkable  transformation  had  been  produced 
by  simply  wearing  the  hair  differently,  or  changing  the  cut 
of  beard  or  mustache.  Likewise  an  actor's  make-up  and 
costume  wins  for  him  half  the  battle  in  making  him  appear 
the  character  he  wishes  to  portray,  whether  it  is  the  vaga- 
bond or  finished  courtier. 

There  is  something  singularly  refreshing  in  looking 
upon  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  statue.  As  we  look  upon  features  surmounting  a 
pair  of  naked,  muscular  shoulders,  or  covered  by  the  light, 
graceful  drapery  of  the  toga,  something  seems  to  invite 
our  gaze  to  scutiny,  and  the  prominent  outlines  leave  an 
impression.  For  this  reason,  that  the  dignity  of  nature  is 
apparently  best  preserved  by  this  simple  drapery,  were 
some  of  our  celebrated  heroes  so  represented  in  marble. 
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A  rural  visitor  at  our  national  capital,  gazing  at  the  statue 
of  Washington,  standing  as  it  were  with  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  as  if  just  arisen  from  pleasant  dreams, 
remarked  :  "There's  Washington  saving,  'Here  I  am,  but 
my  clothes  are  in  the  Patent  Office.*"  The  ringer  ot 
Washington  points  in  the  direction  of  this  building,  where 
a  full  suit  of  his  faded  regimentals  are  displayed  under  a 
glass  case. 

There  is  a  coquettishness  about  this  matter  of  dress  that 
evades  hard  and  fast  lines,  and  the  only  conclusion  we  can 
arrive  at  is  that  strong  evidences  of  character  can  never 
be  wholly  obliterated,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the 
human  face  can  be  so  transformed  by  various  artificial 
devices  that  these  evident  characteristics  are  not  always 
immediately  noticeable,  or  the  face  may  lose  almost  en- 
tirely its  own  individuality. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 
A  Chimera. 

In  a  squalid  room  and  covered  with  filthy  rags,  a  man  lay  dying. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  in  a  lethagy.  Finally  the  first  rays  of 
dawn,  a  sodden,  cold,  half-light  fell  upon  him  and  roused  him. 
For  a  while  he  looked  blankly  at  the  wall ;  then  with  an  effort  he 
drew  a  little  phial  from  his  breast.  As  he  looked  at  it,  his  thoughts 
turned  back  to  five  years  before,  when  he  began  his  search  for  the 
Elixir  of  Life.  At  first  his  search  had  been  only  cursory,  but  as  he 
became  more  engrossed,  he  had  given  everything  to  it.  The  for- 
tune his  father  had  left  him  wasted  away,  his  wife  died  of  neglect, 
and  soon  afterward  his  little  son  followed,  as  the  doctor  said,  in  a 
strange  fit,  and  with  horrified  eyes  fixed  on  his  father.  But  the 
chemist,  wholly  given  up  to  his  search,  acted  as  in  a  dream,  when- 
ever he  was  out  of  his  laboratory,  and  hardly  felt  the  loss  of  those 
who  should  have  been  dearest  to  him.  Penally,  after  following  out 
the  old  formula  of  Nostradamus,  success  crowned  his  efforts 
Clasping  the  precious  phial  to  his  breast,  he  crawled  to  his  bed. 

As  he  looked  at  the  shimmering  liquid,  before  taking  a  portion 
himself,  he  thought  of  the  immensity  of  his  success.  Man  since  his 
creation  had  ceaselessly  been  striving,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
elusive  golden  secret  of  Immortality.  The  promise  of  every  religion 
had  been  of  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave.  Now  the  ordeal  of 
death  must  no  longer  be  endured  !  He  had  brought  paradise 
down  to  earthly  bounds  ! 

However,  as  his  life  slowly  ebbed  away,  his  thoughts  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn.  Had  not  God  put  man  in  this  life  to  live  but  a  short 
time,  and  always  restrained  by  the  haunting  fear  of  death  and  of 
evil  done?  He  would  see  deformity  immortalized,  vice  unre- 
strained. The  curse  of  old  age — old,  old  age  with  insane  mind 
lighted  by  no  hope  of  death  and  rest — seemed  to  fall  upon  him, 
blasting  every  action  of  heart  and  hand  !  Like  a  flash  it  dawned 
upon  him.    What  a  curse  he  was  to  bring  on  mankind  ! 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  stand  outside  himself.  He  saw  his 
life  as  it  had  been — black  with  selfishness  for  an  end,  of  which  he 
himself  even  now  saw  the  emptiness  and  folly.    With  a  sob  of 
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agony  he  raised  the  phial  and  shivered  it  against  the  planks. 

As  the  liquid  ran  along  the  floor,  gathering  dust  here  or  a  splin- 
ter there,  and  finally  disappeared  into  many  little  channels,  the 
soul  of  the  dying  man  seemed  to  slip  away,  and  whrn  the  last  drops 
had  been  sucked  up  by  the  ravenous  boards,  the  moribund  fell 
softly  back — dead.  Robert  Black. 

An  Hallucination. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  garden — could  it  be  Eden?  Surely,  it  was 
beautiful  enough  for  that  famous  resort  of  our  early  ancestors.  In 
the  foliage  every  color  of  the  rainbow  was  represented — the  whole 
place  was  rich  in  verdure.  Birds  and  wings  of  birds  were  flitting 
about.  At  intervals  there  appeared  on  what  seemed  the  edge  of 
the  garden  fairy  farms  afar  off  and  but  partially  discernable.  He 
heard  distant  music,  the  melodious  stains  of  stringed  instruments 
and  the  sound  of  many  voices  raised  in  harmony.  It  was  a  scene 
of  marvellous  beauty. 

But  yet  something  was  very  wrong.  Everything  was  so  out  of 
proportion.  Some  of  the  birds  were  larger  than  the  trees  and  in 
many  instances  the  fruit  reached  from  the  branch  above  to  the  gronnd 
below.  Such  was  the  confusion  in  the  garden  of  Eden — but  gradually 
the  scene  changed.  It  darkened  and  little  by  little  resolved  itself  into 
a  thick  wood,  beautiful  but  very  dense.  But  still  he  heard  the  music, 
seemingly  more  distant  than  before  and  from  time  to  time  the  spirit- 
like forms  flitted  to  and  fro  on  the  borders  of  the  wood.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  tried  to  keep  them  in  sight.  They  would  appear  and 
vanish  in  a  twinkling.  Who  or  what  they  are  were  was  a  mystery. 
This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him  for  the  more  he  looked 
the  more  indistinct  they  became.  His  imagination  converted  them 
into  most  fantastical  shapes.  Sometimes  he  would  only  catch  sight 
of  a  part  of  their  anatomy.  Occasionally  a  head  would  appear 
above  the  underbrush,  then  an  arm  gesticulating  wildly,  then  all 
would  become  quiet  again  and  for  a  time  he  would  know  nothing  of 
that  outer  world. 

The  trees  and  shubbery  of  the  forest  were  slowly  blending  into 
one  confused  mass  which  suddenly  took  shape  and  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  ocean.  The  waves  rolled  in  beating  time  to 
the  beautiful  chords  which  the  hidden  musicians  were  playing  and 
the  singing  was  continued  very  low  and  wrapped  in  mystery.  After 
a  large  wave  had  broken  on  the  beach  a  stray  fairy  would  appear, 
taking  the  form  in  his  distorted  vision  of  a  mermaid  or  seagod  and 
then  would  disappear  in  the  deep,  covered  by  some  incoming  bil- 
low. 
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He  could  see  way  down  into  the  transparent  waters,  down  to  the 
muddy  ocean-bed  where  all  was  black  as  Erebus.  He  raised  his 
eyes  to  again  view  the  great  level  expanse  of  water.  It  was  gone — 
all  was  black  !  Someone  or  something  beside  him  moved.  He 
seemed  to  come  to  his  senses  and  looked  straight  in  front  of  him, 
but  still  all  was  black.  Black,  did  I  say?  No,  there  was  no  black. 
It  was  a  greenish  blue,  the  color  of  sea- water,  but  he  must  have 
been  mistaken  for  it  now  had  the  appearance  of  a  forest  and  pres- 
ently, it  transformed  itself  in  a  garden  and  finally  a  rainbow.  Every 
color  was  there — crimson,  yellow,  blue,  amber,  green,  maize — 
another  nudge  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
act,  the  comic  opera  was  half  over,  the  fairy  forms  that  he  had 
occasionally  caught  sight  of  were  the  actors,  the  man  beside  him 
was  thirsty  and  wished  to  get  by,  and  the  great  expanse  before  him 
was  only  a  theatre  hat. 

Fred  Lewis  Collins. 

A  Day  in  England. 

On  a  bright  and  beautiful  August  morning,  wheeling  forth  from 
Oxford  with  its  l<»fty  spires  and  its  many  colleges,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  Stratford,  the  Mecca  of  so  many  pilgrims,  the  home  of 
England's  greatest  poet.  It  was  a  perfect  summer's  day,  a  slight 
rain  the  night  before  having  lain  the  dust  and,  as  it  were,  brightened 
the  landscape  for  our  especial  benefit.  The  road  was  smooth,  hard 
and  almost  perfect;  around  us  were  the  waving  meadows  of 
"Merry  England"  ;  and  on  we  sped,  past  green  hedges  and  pleasant 
fields,  o'er  hill  and  dale,  now  winding  through  some  thatched-roof 
hamlet,  now  dashing  across  a  babbling  brook,  now  mounting  some 
little  hill,  with  the  view  ever  changing,  always  beautiful. 

After  riding  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Blenheim  Park,  the  home 
of  the  Marlboroughs,  which  was  presented  by  Parliament  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  victory  over  the 
French,  at  Blenheim.  The  park  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  is  always  open  to  visitors,  while  the  palace,  which  is  a 
magnificent  pile  costing  over  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  only  open 
to  visitors  during  certain  days  in  the  summer,  and  then  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling. 

Resuming  our  journey  over  the  same  pleasant  road  we  soon  came 
to  Shipston,  a  small  place  of  no  great  importance,  where  we  lunched 
at  the  Royal  George.  English  inns,  though  not  usually  pretentious, 
are  always  neat  and  inviting  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  light  meal 
which  was  spread  before  us.    Like  the  majority  of  the  inns,  the 
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George  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  square  with  a  court  in  the  cen- 
ter into  which  one  drives  through  a  low  archway  and  upon  which  all 
the  rooms  open. 

After  our  usual  siesta  we  resumed  our  journey  and  soon,  crossing 
the  Avon  by  the  old  stone  bridge,  we  found  ourselves  in  Stratford,  a 
small,  clean  little  town  of  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants  who  do 
a  thriving  business  on  the  name  and  memory  of  their  celebrated 
fellow-villager.  On  every  hand  are  Shakespeare  museums  and 
Shakespeare  memorials  j  the  shop  windows  are  crowded  with  relics — 
photographs,  bits  of  china,  skulls,  crockery  and  odds  and  ends  of 
every  description,  all  in  some  way — no  matter  how  remotely — con- 
nected with  the  poet.  In  fact,  Stratford's  sole  business  and  indus- 
try seems  to  be  the  manufacturing  of  Shakespearian  relics. 

Naturally  enough  we  first  visited  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
dramatist,  which  is  yearly  visited  by  about  20,000  tourists.  The 
house  is  a  very  old-fashioned  one,  but  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. There  have  been  many  changes  and  alterations  in  it,  but 
the  timber  framework  is  practically  the  same  as  when  the  house 
was  first  built  in  1564. 

Irving,  in  his  sketch  book,  tells  how  he  was  shown  through  the 
building  by  a  "garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty,  red  face,  lighted  up  by 
a  cold,  blue  anxious  eye."  The  "frosty,  red  face"  has  long  since 
departed,  but  in  its  place  there  is  an  equally  antiquated  man,  who 
did  us  the  honors  of  the  place.  The  interior  is  very  plain — the 
walls  having  been  recently  whitewashed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
room,  where  among  the  many  names  which  cover  the  walls  those  of 
Scott,  Byron,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Kean  and  Dickens  are  still 
pointed  out.  Half  of  the  house  is  fitted  up  as  a  museum  where 
may  be  seen  Shakespeare's  own  chair,  desk,  table,  signet-ring,  por- 
trait, in  a-  fire-proof  safe,  early  editions  of  his  plays,  and  other 
relics,  all  of  varying  authenticity.  We  next  visited  the  Shakes- 
peare Memorial  Building,  which  contains  a  collection  of  Shakes- 
pearian books  and  paintings,  some  statuary,  and  a  theatre  in  which 
annual  memorial  performances  are  held.  Proceeding  still  further, 
we  reached  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  15th  century  edifice, 
charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The  principal  feat- 
ure is  of  course  the  tomb  of  the  poet,  with  the  now  rather  hack- 
neyed inscription  : 

"Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  here  -r 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 
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The  church  also  contains  the  entries  of  Shakespeare's  baptism 
and  funeral  and  the  stone  font  in  which  he  was  baptized. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Red  Horse  Inn,  and  saw  the  little 
parlor  in  which  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  delightful  sketch  of 
Stratford  and  the  very  chair,  now  in  a  glass  case,  on  which  he  sat> 
and  the  poker  with  which  he  stirred  the  fire.  Then  I  wandered 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon  and  procuring  a  boat,  was  soon 
quietly  gliding  over  its  silent  and  silvery  waters.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene.  The  slowly  moving  Avon  beneath,  the  starry  arch  of 
heaven  above,  and  the  winding  banks  lined  with  great  oaks  around 
me,  all  quiet  and  peaceful  under  the  beams  of  the  pale  moon,  com- 
bined to  make  a  picture  which  I  will  never  forget. 

Lyman  Strong  Spitzer. 

"My  Happiest  Day." 
For  three  long  days  we  had  been  passing  through  scurrying 
snow  storms,  prairie  blizzards  and  chilly  gusts  from  the  Sierra 
mountain  tops,  and  it  was  night-fall  when  we  descended  into  the 
warmer  valleys  of  Southern  California.  The  next  morning  when  I 
awoke  and  peered  out  of  the  car  window,  I  found  we  were  at  a 
standstill  in  the  Los  Angeles  station.  It  was  about  half-past  four 
but  I  hastily  dressed  and  walked  up  and  down  the  platform;  even 
here  there  was  a  dewy  coolness  and  refreshing  fragrance  in  the  air, 
and  in  a  long  bed  between  two  walks,  cannas,  callas  and  a  dainty 
border  of  ice  plants  and  hens-and-chickens,  welcomed  the  morning 
light. 

I  was  sorry  when  I  had  to  enter  the  car  again  but  before  long  a 
greater  enchantment  burst  upon  me.  A  little  while  after  leaving 
Los  Angeles  the  sun  crept  forth  in  all  its  glory  from  behind  a 
range  of  hills  and  its  splendor  bathed  everything  in  a  life-giving 
warmth  and  brightness. 

We  were  dashing  through  a  little  valley  ;  on  either  side  were  billow- 
ing knolls  which  gently  and  shyly  merged  themselves  into  the  more 
rugged  foot-hills,  further  on.  A  delicious,  verdant  softness  seemed  to 
spread  everywhere.  In  a  kindly  and  loving  endeavor  to  embrace 
the  stern,  granite  masses  which  appeared  jutting  out  above  the  soih 
it  seemed  to  lap  over  their  serried  edges  and  to  send  little  tongues 
of  green  into  every  tiny  crevice. 

In  places  this  green  mantle  looked  as  if  it  burst  into  flames  of 
bright  yellow,  red  and  purple  and  dainty  blue,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  amongst  the  canyons,  were  thick  patches  of  wild  lilacs.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  platform  of  the  switly  moving  train,  and  in  the  dis- 
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tance  for  an  instant,  I  would  see  the  regular  and  dense  rows  of  the 
orange  orchards,  and  then  presently  as  they  slipped  rapidly  by  the 
train,  a  wave  of  fragrance  from  the  sweet-scented  blossoms  would 
be  borne  to  us.  Now  we  are  passing  through  flat  meadow-land. 
Barbed-wire  fences  on  either  side  of  the  track  kept  the  quietly  browsing 
cattle  from  danger,  and  they  too  seem  intoxicated  by  all  this  bliss- 
ful harmony  of  nature.  On  the  fence  posts  and  from  grass,  meadow 
larks  pour  forth  their  silver  rhapsodies,  and  several  times  I  heard 
broken  snatches  from  a  mocking  bird's  song.  Even  a  grim,  black, 
broad-winged  turkey  buzzard  which  glided  motionless  over  the  green 
earth  beneath,  seemed  loth  to  turn  its  head  lest  it  should  discover 
some  morsel  which  would  taint  this  charming  purity  of  nature. 

Then  of  a  sudden  we  swung  around  a  curve  and  like  an  enchant- 
ment the  silver  surface  and  froth-like  spray  of  the  ocean  revealed 
itself.  No  wonder  Balboa  felt  repaid  for  lhis  steep  climb  over 
Darien  when  he  looked  upon  such  a  sight. 

The  train  followed  closely  the  cliffs  of  the  sea  and  in  the  sun- 
light we  saw  them  in  all  their  ruggedness  and  steepness. 

As  we  descended,  we  passed  by  little  esturies  and  bayons,  bor- 
dered by  dark  green  waving  marshes  of  tullis  and  cat-tails.  From 
these  rose  in  dismay  every  kind  of  water  fowl.  Beautiful  snow- 
white  egrets  left  their  restling  places,  showing  delicate  thread-like 
plumes  ;  cinnamon  teal,  their  red  breasts  and  sky-blue  wing  patches 
glistening,  darted  off  out  toward  sea,  only  to  return  in  a  graceful, 
long  detour.  Brilliant,  wine-colored  glossy  ibises  ascended  toward 
heaven  in  ever  broadening  circles,  screaming  hoarsely  as  they  went, 
and  the  air  was  white  with  many  kinds  of  gulls  and  terns. 

I  was  in  ecstasy  of  delight  while  I  looked  upon  this  scene.  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it,  and  ere  I  looked  around  again,  we 
were  rapidly  nearing  the  glistening  white  walls  of  the  many  Spanish 
buildings  in  San  Diego.  I  turned  for  one  last  look,  but  the  sea 
birds  had  found  their  resting  places  again,  the  sea  was  hidden  from 
my  view  and  it  seemed  indeed  to  me  as  if  I  had  just  passed  through 
a  fairyland. 

/.  F.  F. 


WILL  ANDOVER   INTRODUCE   A  PROM? 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  the  class  of  '98  would  like 
to  see  realized  is  a  promenade  or  dance  to  come  off  during 
commencement  week.  And  in  this  the  sentiment  of  the 
school  would  be  with  them,  for  everybody  would  like  to 
see  some  social  event  of  the  kind  become  a  regular  func- 
tion of  Andover  life,  as  it  is  the  life  of  so  many  of  our  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools.  It  is  a  possible  event 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  both  in  the  school  and 
amongst  its  friends  in  Andover. 

The  conditions  at  present  in  Andover  are  not  favorable 
to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  social  function  on  a 
large  scale.  There  seems  to  be  no  place  where  a  large 
dance  could  be  given,  provided  with  all  the  accessory  con- 
veniences which  such  a  dance  requires.  Yet  while  such  a 
condition  is  true  of  the  Town  Hall,  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible, with  a  little  enterprise,  to  provide  a  suitable  dress- 
ing room  for  the  ladies  ;  some  few  simple  boxes  and  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  catering.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  to  make  this  undertaking  a  possibility  and  a 
success,  it  be  entered  upon  with  economy  and  simplicity 
as  a  motto,  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  bril- 
liant and  elaborate  affair.  We  think  it  should  be  a 
sort  of  social  gathering,  partaking  somewhat  the  nature 
of  a  reception  where  the  fellows'  parents  and  friends  can 
have  a  recognized  place  of  meeting  each  other. 

The  plan  of  having  the  promenade  come  off  some  time 
during  commencement  week  would  do  away  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  necessity  of  the  fellows  providing  girls 
especially  for  the  occasion.  Our  commencement  week 
program  is  always  carefully  prepared  and  enjoyable,  as 
are  likewise  the  Musical  Club's  concert,  dramatics  and  the 
Draper  speaking.  Our  dance  could  be  a  planet,  around 
which  these  other  entertainments  could  satellite. 
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The  increased  demand  for  girls  of  which  this  occasion 
would  be  the  cause  would  be  in  part  supplied  by  the  occa- 
sion itself,  for  a  great  many  more  people  would  be  in  town 
with  such  a  festivity  taking  place  than  there  would  be 
otherwise. 

Besides  the  proposed  exercises  and  entertainments  which 
make  Andover's  commencement  week  enjoyable,  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  the  place  are  perfect.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  place  than  Andover  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
weather  is  comfortable  and  the  many  splendid  trees  of  the 
town  are  luxuriant  in  their  shady  foliage.  The  numerous 
picturesque  walks  and  places  of  interest,  for  which  the 
place  is  famous,  are  then  most  attractive,  and  one  delights 
in  visiting  them. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  Prom,  or  "Senior 
Dance"  will  become  a  reality,  and  we  know  it  would  re- 
ceive the  enthusiasm  and  support  of  our  many  friends  in 
the  town. 

We  should  like  to  congratulate  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  to  cut  down  the  school's  athletic 
expenses  and  clear  the  school  from  debt.  It  is  surely 
time  that  the  school's  extravagance  and  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  business  received  a  check.  It  is  a  dis- 
astrous incongruity  when  a  school  is  so  extremelv 
scrupulous  about  its  general  deportment  and  minor  affairs 
of  honor,  and  still  continues  indifferent  both  to  debts 
already  on  hand  and  to  incurring  new  ones.  There  is  no 
one  thing  which  will  do  Andover  more  good  than  this 
movement,  which,  if  successful,  will  establish  the  double 
precedent  of  requiring  a  closer  observance  of  economy  and 
a  responsibility  in  paying  debts. 

We  should  comply  with  the  advice  given  by  the  athletic 
committee  without  a  murmur,  and  feel  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  favored  in  the  past.  While  it  was  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  see  two  opposing  nines  take  their  places  on  the 
diamond,  in  bright,  new  uniforms,  on  the  day  of  the 
Class  game,  it  was  nevertheless  a  spirit  of  indulgence  and 
extravagrance  which  was  responsible    for  this  display. 

Our  attention  and  pride  should  centre  around  the  school 
nine,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  to  see  the  middle  class 
teams  appear  in  their  caps  and  sweaters. 

We  would  like  to  heartily  commend  the  base-ball  man- 
agement and  players  in  their  denying  themselves  the  use 
of  a  training  table.  They  are  not  only  giving  practical 
aid  in  removing  the  debt,  but  are  giving  an  example  to 
the  school,  which  should  make  all  feel  more  like  denying 
themselves,  if  necessary,  for  a  worthy  cause. 
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Conducted  by  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


March  21,  The  Musical  Clubs  gave  a  concert  at  Reading,  in 
Masonic  Hall. 

March  22.  At  a  meeting  of  those  rooming  in  Latin  and  English 
Commons,  E.  K.  Sawyer  was  elected  captain  of  the  Commons  base- 
ball team,  and  J.  J.  Hughes,  C.  N.  Kimball  and  B.  C.  Luce,  were 
chosen  1st,  2d  and  3d  managers,  respectively. 

March  24.  At  a  school  meeting,  Mr.  Ripley  made  a  statement 
of  the  financial  situation  of  the  athletic  association. 

March  25.  The  following  officers  were  elected  by  P.  A.,  '98,  for 
the  spring  term  :  President,  W.  L.  Chamberlain;  vice  president, 
W.  B.  Teller ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  F.  Roberts. 

March  25.  P.  A.,  1900,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
spring  term  :  President,  G.  W.  Smith ;  vice-president,  L.  H. 
Arnold,  Jr.;  secretary,  S.  H.  Mosely,  2d;  and  B.  D.  Eames, 
treasurer. 

March  25.  P.  S.,  '99,  elected  as  officers  for  the  spring  term: 
J.  A.  Codding,  President;  T.  H.  Nevins,  vice-president;  E.  A. 
Sayward,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

March  25.  Philo  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  spring 
term:  E.  B.  Boynton,  president;  W.  A.  Paige,  vice  president; 
A.  Fox,  secretary  ;  and  A.  H.  Moore,  treasurer. 

March  25.  Forum  elected  the  following  as  officers  for  the  spring 
term  :  P.  W.  Thompson,  president ;  J.  W.  Holley,  vice-president ; 
G.  E.  Stansfield,  secretary ;  and  A.  Ames,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

March  26.  The  Andover  Chess  club  played  off  the  tie  with  the 
Harvard  Freshmen,  winning  by  the  score  of  5  2. 

March  29.    School  closed  for  the  Easter  vacation. 

April  7.    School  reopened. 

April  12.  At  a  meeting  of  those  rooming  on  Morton  street,  F. 
E.  Whitney  was  elected  captain  of  the  Morton  Street  Base  Ball 
Team,  and  E.  J.  C.  Bullock,  manager. 

April  13.  Andover  was  defeated  by  Tuft's  College  in  the  second 
game  of  the  season,  by  the  score  of  7-6. 

April  16.  L.  L.  Roby  was  elected  captain  of  next  year's  foot- 
ball team,  in  place  of  Quinby,  resigned. 

April  18.  At  a  school  meeting,  R.  A.  Waller,  P.  A.,  '99,  was 
elected  second  manager  of  the  tennis  association. 

April  22.  The  sixth  annual  Philo  Forum  debate  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  and  won  by  Forum. 


leaves  from  pbtllips  flv^. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.,  73. 


'35. — Aurin  M.  Payson,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  died  in 
Maiden,  April  6,  1898.  He  had  been  teacher  and  superintendent 
of  schools  during  his  life,  which  was  one  of  thorough  scholarship 
and  eminent  usefulness  as  an  educator. 

'48. — The  president  of  the  Nassau  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
Francis  M.  Harris,  died  March  13,  1898.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  bank  since  1853. 

'61. — William  B.  Stevens  of  Stoneham,  has  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  as  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

'64. — At  Athens,  Greece,  on  March  9,  1898,  were  married, 
Arthur  S.  Hardy,  U.  S.  minister  to  Persia,  and  Grace  A.  Bowen,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'64. — A  corporation  has  been  formed  entitled  "The  Lawrence 
Memorial  Association  for  maintaining  the  work  begun  by  Edward 
A.  Lawrence.,  D.  D.,  in  Winans's  tenements,"  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

'69. — One  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  is  Holmes  E.  Sadler,  of  Sedalia, 
Kansas. 

'73. — Arthur  Y.  Bannard  is  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'73. — Edward  B.  Case  is  manager  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Co., 
and  lives  in  Chicago,  111. 

'73. — Henry  B.  Fay  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

'73. — The  secretary  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  is 
Christopher  M.  Goddard,  with  office  at  55  Kilby  street,  Boston,  and 
home  in  Newton  Centre. 

'75. — Frederic  M.  Conde  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knit 
goods  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

'76. — Ellsworth  W.  Hastings  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  produce  in 
the  city  of  Lawrence. 

'78. — A  prominent  architect  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  Harvey  L. 
Page. 

>79. — Recently  issued  in  Chicago,  "Malcolm  Kirk,"  by  Charles 
M.  Sheldon. 

'89.— Frederick  K  Bremner  died  in  New  York  City,  April  15, 
1898.  A  graduuate  of  Boston  University  Law  School,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry  and  Arthur  S.  Wheeler 

Some    Common    Errors  of    Speech,  by 
Alfred  G.  Compton.    Published  by  Put- 
nam Sons,  and  Rational  Home  Gymnas 
lies,  by  Hartvig  Nissen.    Published  by 
Richard  G.  Badger  Co. 

Nowadays  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general  to  popularize  knowledge,  to  supply 
the  multitudes  with  usfml  information  in  a 
convenient  form.  This  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  observes  the  number  of  small 
editions  and  phamphlets  on  subjects  of 
universal  interest  which  are  now  set  before  the  public  instead  of 
the  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  treatises  on  these  subjects 
which  have  been  generally  read  heretofore.  We  have  two  small 
volumes  before  us  now  illustrating  the  former  class.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Compton's  "Some  Common  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English." 

The  author  is  a  professor  in  one  of  our  American  colleges  and 
this  little  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  abuse  of  English  which 
he  has  had  to  listen  to  in  his  class-room.  It  is  genuinely  interesting 
and  somewhat  astonishing  to  see  the  many  common  mistakes  of  our 
language  shown  up  in  this  conversational  way.  Although  the  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  of  its  subject,  it  deals  with  the 
commoner  and  more  flagrant  errors  of  speech.  They  are  arranged 
so  methodically  and  treated  so  accurately  that  the  reader  is  sure  to 
be  throughly  warned  against  them. 

The  other  book  is  "Rational  Home  Gymnastics,"  by  Hartvig 
Nissen,  the  well-known  authority  on  Physical  Culture  and  Swedish 
Movements.  This  is  probably  the  most  scientific  and  practical 
manual  on  home  physical  training  extant.  It  shows  intelligence 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  immediately  impresses 
the  thoughtful  reader  with  its  merit.  A  brief  introduction  explains 
how  neccessary  exercise  is  for  keeping  the  human  body  in  health. 
The  book  is  made  more  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  by  good 
photographs  of  the  author  in  the  various  positions  which  his  exer- 
cises require.  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  proper  uses  of 
water  and  massage  as  well  as  some  general  advice  for  warding  off 
some  forms  of  disease  by  simple  exercises  or  massage.  In  an  index 
are  given  the  various  ailments  which  certain  exercises  will  benefit. 

F. 


BOOKS. 
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Modern  Franxe,  by  Andre  Lebon.    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam 
Sons,  London  and  New  York. 

This  book  and  two  others  on  England,  similar  in  style  and  bind- 
ing (which  we  will  speak  of  later)  belong  to  a  Historical  series 
called  "The  Story  of  the  Nations."  The  author  of  the  present  work 
is  Andre  Lebon,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  task,  as  he  explains  in  his  preface,  for  a 
writer  to  compress  in  a  single  volume  the  history  of  modern  France, 
so  full  of  ideas  and  events,  and  to  produce  out  of  their  confusion 
and  multiplicity  a  clear  picture,  free  from  prejuduce  and  party 
spirit.  In  order  to  do  this  it  necessitates  an  elimination  of  all  that 
is  picturesque  in  the  facts  to  be  related.  And  this  lack  of  pic- 
turesqueness  and  abundance  of  detail  that  is  monotonously  evident 
throughout  all  the  political  narrative  of  the  History.  However 
commendable  it  is  "to  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves"  and 
thus  letting  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions,  it  considerably 
impairs  the  general  interest  of  the  book,  for  the  average  reader  is 
not  studious,  and  would  much  rather  have  probable  deductions 
made  for  him  than  to  enter  into  the  subject  deeply  enough  himself 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  explanation.  To  partly  make  up  for  this 
baldness  and  lack  of  color  the  author  employs  a  method  which 
"consists  in  relating  accomplished  facts,  and  seeking  their  origin 
not  in  circumstances  which  render  them  difficult  of  comprehension, 
but  in  those  which  make  them  explicable."  Thus  the  reader  is 
saved  much  conjecture  and  is  greatly  aided  in  forming  his  own  im- 
pression. 

In  praise  of  the  book,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  written 
in  a  certain  style,  lucid  and  cultivated,  which  carries  a  reader  over 
dry  and  uninteresting  portions  with  considerable  ease.  By  for  the 
strongest  and  best  handled  parts  of  the  book  are  the  resumes  of  the 
intellectual  progress  which  he  gives  occasionally  throughout.  Here 
he  explains,  with  great  understanding  and  intelligence,  the  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  various  realms  of  thought.  \  litera- 
ture, art,  sculpture  and  polemics  are  treated  briefly  but  concisely. 
These  short  sketches  can  easily  be  considered  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  book.  At  the  end  is  a  carefully  prepared  table,  giv- 
ing chronologically  the  movements  of  literature,  art  and  science  in 
contemporary  France.  This  is  followed  by  a  helpful  index,  and 
there  is  also  a  valuable  biography  of  political  history  and  of  art  and 
literature. 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  class  of  histories  to  place  this  book.  It  is 
not  arranged  methodically  or  written  exhaustively  enough  to  be 
used  as  a  text  book,  and  it  is  not  strenghening  enough  throughout 
for  pleasure  reading,  and  there  are  too  many  philosophical  histories 
of  France  extant  for  it  to  hold  a  place  with  such  literature.  But  of 
the  reading,  this  we  can  feel  with  the  author  that  he  has  chosen  a 
difficult  subject  in  compiling  and  condensing  such  a  vast  and  varied 
amount  of  information  into  one  small  volume.  It  is  quite  natuial 
that  some  of  the  several  phases  of  history  must  suffer  in  such  an  at- 
tempt. F. 


jexcbangce. 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


From  our  exchanges  we  clip  the  following  verse  : 
A  Viking  Legend.  . 


I. 

King  Ring  has  bidden  his  serving- 
men 

Make  ready  a  lordly  feast : 
"Bring  the  boar's  head  in,  let  the 

mead  flow  free, 
The  bards  shall  cheer  us  with  min- 
strelsy, 

For  Frifthjof  has  come  home  again 
From  the  iceberg  ridden  sea." 

II. 

Old  is  Ring,  on  his  brow  are  hewed 

Runes  of  the  foreman's  sword, 
But  his  step  is  firm  and  his  glance 
is  keen 

As  be  enters  the  banquet-hall  with 

his  queen  : 
The  warrior  finds  his  youth  renewed 
In  fair  Tugeborg,  I  ween. 

III. 

King  Ring  has  looked  on  the  face  of 
his  friend 
And  started  in  wonderment : 

"White  is  thy  cheek  like  a  fright- 
ened maid , 

What !  is  the  Viking  son  afraid  ? 

With  Tug'borg's  smile  no  spell  is 
blent 

That  thy  soul  should  be  thus  dis- 
mayed !" 


IV. 

Through  the  hall  rings  the  stern 
reply  : 

"Thou   hast   not   seen  Frithjof 
blench, 

And  for  Tug'borg's  smile  I  would 
give  my  life, 

For  know,  O  King,  that  thy  new- 
wed  wife 

Was  betrothed  to  me  ere  I  sailed 
away 

To  join  in  the  Bersek's  strife." 
V. 

King  Ring  has    started  from  his 

throne : 
"Frithjof,  stay,"  he  cries, 
"Strange  is  the  woof  by  the  dread 

Norns  spun, 
Darkest  the  hour  that  brings  the 

sun ; 

Take  thy  bride  for  she  is  thine  own, 
And  the  giver's  day  is  done." 

VI. 

King  Ring  has  drawn  his  gleaming 
steel 

And  sheathed  it  in  his  breast; 
Over  the  shouts  of  wild  alarm 
Rises   his  death-chant,   clear  and 
calm  : 

"Gods,  I  come !    To  the  Northland, 
skael !" 
He  dies  iu  Frithjof's  arms. 
H.  C.  Robbins  in  Tale  Courant* 


CONTASTS. 

The  yellow  noon  looks  down  in  tender  grace 

And  blanches  all  the  earth  with  still,  soft  light, 

Till  every  crag  and  rock  is  steeped  in  white ; 

While  far  up  in  the  heavens  slowly  pace 
The  silent  stars,  that  lines  of  lustre  trace 

Upon  the  dreaming  waters,  smooth  and  bright. 

All  cool  and  calm  and  cloudless  is  the  night, 

As  peaceful  as  some  pure,  celestial  face. 
But  lo !  upon  the  listless  air  there  breaks 

An  anguished  sob,  as  though  some  sin-rent  soul, 

All  pierced  and  torn,  cried  "Woe!  I  am  unclean." 
Then  faintly  out  across  the  far,  white  lakes, 

From  convent  bell  there  sounds  a  solemn  toll 

For  one  departed  to  the  judge  unseen . 

Edward  M.  Spencer  in  Wesleyan  Lit. 
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March  15,  1898. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer,  1898, 
s  now  ready  in  all  departments. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St., 

New  York  City. 


JLOTHING  AND  FURNISH- 
NG  GOODS  READY-MADE 
LND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


CANNON, 


•of. 


rciDi  uoiiege, 

LAWRENCE, 

*  *  *  *  Executes  Fine  Pen  Work  of  All  Kinds.  *  *  *  * 


1bant>  Written  Imitations  ant)  Carte, 


Equal  to  Steel  Engraving,  a  Specialty. 
^)  Orders  left  at  the  College,  or  with*^  /7T*V 

\U/  G.  RODERIC  CANNON,  of  the  Class^  t 

^TY^  of  '01,  P.  A.,  52  Salem  Street,  Andover,  &  K 


G.  RODERIC  CANNON,  of  the  Class^  ^ 
of  '01,  P.  A.,  52  Salem  Street,  Andover,  &  K 

^  WILL  RECEIVE   PROMPT  ATTENTION. 
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Insignia, 
Badges, 


Society  Stationery. 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com- 
pany has  assembled  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  orders  for  Insignia,  Badges 
and  Society  Stationery. 

Patrons  may  feel  equal  confidence  in 
the  correctness  and  taste  of  So- 
ciety Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 


HE  BAILEY,  BANKS  I  BIDDLE  CO., 

Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,       ....  PE\N 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 

'  SUITINGS. 


OF  HAMILTON  PLACE  BOSTON. 


PORTRAITS,  ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES  ON  IVORY  and  PORCELAIN* 


HIGH-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

^6in)3i)  ^orographic  (o. 

3  Park  St.  and  381  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

also  1286  Washington  Ave.,  Cambridge. 


j?  je 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ANDOVER  HEN. 
FINE  GROUPS  A  SPECIALTY. 
ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
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The  Wabash  Railroad  Company 


Past  Service  from  New 
England  to  tl)e  West . . . 


Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Boston  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St  Louis. 
With  one  change  in  Union  Station  for  Kansas  City. 

The  very  fastest  train  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  runs 
over  the  Wabash. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  Cars  (free)  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

RATES   FOR  PASSAGE  AS  LOW  AS  ANY. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

p.  B.  /AcCLELLAN,  G.  E.  A.,  cJ.  D.  A\cBEATN,N.  E.  P.  A.. 

New  York.  5  State  St.,  Boston. 

1.  S,  CRANE,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  AflDOVER  BOOKSTORE. 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

George  A.  Higgio?  6*  Co.,  St.,  Andover. 

E.  M.  &.  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 
^PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS^ 

AGENCY-  HOT  SODA. 


COAL.  WOOD 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


STRAW.  HflT. 


THE 


/V^nsioi)  ®  f{oGse, 

ON  THE  HILL.  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY, 

Open  the  year  round.   Enlarged  and 
Newly  Furnished.   Terms  $12. 50 
to  S17. 50  a  week.   $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  day. 


B.  p.  HMtcbcocfe,    *  prop. 


 IF  YOU  DESIRE  

FIRE,  t  LIFE  1  OR  1  ACCIDENT  1  INSURANCE 

CALL  AT 

ROGERS'  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  MUSGROVE  BUILDING,  MAIN  ST., 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 
 •  

HENRY  P.  NOYES, 

®--  FURN1TUR  EE — 4 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


EDWIN  C.  PIKE, 


DEALEK  in 


5toves,  #  Lanops,  •  Oil,  ■  Tip  •  and  •  Glass  •  War*, 

.   .   .   PAINTS,  WOODEN  WARE,  CROCKERY,  ETC.   .   .  . 
PARE  STREET,  -    .       ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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ALL  ROADS  ARE  ALIKE  TO  A  MONARCH. 

Perfection  is  the  result  of  our  long 
experience. 


MONARCH  AND  DEFIANCE  BICYCLES 

are  the  product  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

$40.00  $50.00  $60.00 

Monarch  Chainless  $100.00 

Send  for  1898  Catalogue. 
Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

MONARCH  CYCLE  MFC.  CO., 

Lake,  Halsted  and  Fulton  Streets,  Chicago. 
Branches— New  York,  London  and  Hamburg. 
Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  for  a  deck  of    Monarch  Playing  Cards  illustrating 
Lillian  Russell,  Tom  Cooper, Lee  Richardson  and  Walter  Jones. 
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OUR  GRAND  OFFER 

To  keep  our  great  factory  busy,  and  introduce 
early  our  splendid  '98  models  we  have  concluded  to 
make  a  marvelous  offer  direct  to  the  rider. 

For  30  days  we  will  sell  samples  of  our  swell  '98  bicycles  at 
NET  COST  TO  MANUFACTURE  and  will  ship,  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  nominal  SUM  OF  $1.00 
(if  west  of  Denver,  $5).  This  deposit  is  merely  to  show  good 
faith  on  purchaser's  part ;  if  you  don't  want  to  send  money  in  ad- 
vance, send  your  express  agent's  guaranty  for  charges  ONE  WAY 
and  we  will  pay  them  the  other  if  you  don't  want  the  wheel. 


^YRPDYfl  W  Highest  grade,  embodying  every  late  improvment  of 
V  value,  1  1-4  inch  imported  tubing,  flush  joints  improved 
two-piece  cranks,  arch  crown,  large  detachable  spockets.  handsomest  finish  and 
decorations,  Morgan  &  Wright,  quick  repair  tires,  single  or  double  tube,  high 
grade  equipment.    Special  price  on  sample......   $29. OO 


A  splendid  machine,  equal  to  any  for  service  and  easy 
•  running  Best  1  1-8  inch  seamless  tubing,  two  piece 
cranks,  arch  crown,  detrchable  sprockets,  finely  finished  and  decorated,  Morgan  & 
Wright,  quick  repair  tires,  single  or  double  tube,  high  grade  equipment.  <  >ur 
special  sample  price  $24.  OO 


COSSACK 


W  [*(^  I  ^\^«  striped  and  decorated,  arch  crown,  dust-proof  bear- 
ings, ball  retainers,  best  Indiana  or  New  Brunswick  tires,  standard  equipment. 
Special  price  on  sample  $19.  OO 

NOTE:  Choice  of  Color,  Style,  Height  of  Frame,  Gear,  etc.    Fully  Guaranteed. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  and  quality  of  these  wheels.  Don't 
wait,  order  now  while  this  offer  is  open.  Prices  will  be  much  higher  soon.  You 
can  make  Big  Money  as  OUU  Agknt,  selling  for  us.  We  give  our  agents  choice 
of  cash,  the  fkee  USE  of  a  sample  wheel,  or  GIFT  of  a  wheel,  according  to 
work  done. 

We  have  numbers  of  1896  and  1897  model  wheels  of  various  makes  and  styles, 
some  a  little  shop-worn,  but  all  new  $12.00  to  $16.00 

Wheels  Slightly  Used,  Modern  Types,    -  $8.00  to  $12.00 


Our  business  and  reputation  are  known  throughout  the  country.  References, 
any  of  the  express  companies,  or  any  bank  in  Chicago     Aht  Catalogue  Fit  EE, 

Secure  agency  at  once. 

The  J.  L.  Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Are  You  Insured? 

Is  your  house  insured?  Are  your  Furniture 
and  books  insured?  

J.  A.  SMART,  Bank  Building,  Andover. 

Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insu- 
rance.  Best  Companies.    Lowest  Rates.  . 


WANTED. 

Trustworthy  and  active  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for 
responsible,  established  house.  Monthly,  $65.00  and 
expenses.  Position  steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

The  Dorpinioo  Corrjp&oy,  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


li.  C.  TANNEK, 


For  all  kinds  of  Society  Events. 
Everything  u»ed  is  of  first-class  qua I- 
ii\ .  and  the  best  of  service  guaranteed. 
Prompt  anention  and  personal  super- 
vision given  to  all  contracts  


24  MHIN  STR66T, 
HHttERHILL. 


Burns  &  Crowley, 
jailors  anb  jfumisbers. 


Agents  for  Scripture's  Laundry. 


ANDOVER,       -  MASS. 
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I  Boston       AVatne  Railroad  i 

H  rp^e  Qreat  Railroad  §ystem  of  J4ew  6n<jland.  jf 

I  ft 

Lowest  Rates  To  All  Points. 
|  WEST,  ■■  NORTHWEST  :  AND  :  SOUTHWEST.  1 

FAST  TRAINS  WITH  THROUGH  SLEEPING 
$  CARS  BETWEEN  <§* 

I  BOSTON  I 

^  AND  ^ 

b  Montreal,Ottawa,Toronto,Chicago,  St. Paul  and  Minneapolis.  *| 

Only  one  change  ot  cars  to  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
D.  J.  FLANDERS,  GnT  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent.  || 

CURRAN  &  JOYCE. 

GINGER   ALE   AND  SODA. 

433,  435,  437  COMMON  ST..  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

HENRY  C.  KING  CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  *  and  *  Provisions, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Bakers,  Wood,  Coal  and  Prepared  Wood,  Hay,  Straw, 
and  Grain.    Telephone  33-2. 

106  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

TRUNKS  TRUNKS  HADE 

and  BAGS,    and  repaired. 

P.  F.  DEVINE,  TRUNK.  MANUFACTURER, 

410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.  70-72  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
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O.  P.  CHHS6. 


-    -    -    newspapers,  periosteals 
\  ant)  Stationery. 

"Perfection  attained  at  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S  IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 

lee  Cream,  lee  Cream  Soda,  Cigars,  Confectionery,  Lunch  Room,  Ete. 

MAIN   STREET,   AN  DOVER. 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS, 
J,  E.  WHITING, 
Jeweler  and  Optician, 
ANDOVER,  -  -  -  MASS. 


ALLEN  HINTON, 


FURNISHER  OF 


•••lee  Cream  and  Sherbet.— 

Plain  Cream  per  quart   50c 


50c 
60c 
75c 
(50  c 
80c 
80. 
40c 


Harlequin 

Fruit  Cream  

Tutti-Fruitti   

Tutti-h  ruitti,  without 

Uafe-Pafe  

Bisque  

Lemon  Sherbet  

Orange  and  Raspberry  Sherbets   50c 

Individual  Ices... per  dozen   $2.00 

Individual  Creams,     "   3.00 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.25  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  /^ain  St.,  Andover. 
P.  O.  Box. 443. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE, 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.    First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    P.  A.  patronage 
respectfully  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN,  T.  J.  FARAER, 

Fish  of  all  Kinds, 


J 

Boots  anb  Shoes, 

A/NT50VE-R,  MASS- 


Ousters,  Ctams 
and  lobsters  ... 

15  BARNARD'S  COURT,  -  ANDOVER. 


MISS  ABBOT, 


J 


flDUliner^  parlors. 


MUSGROVE  BLOCK, 


Headquarters  for  Andover  Blue  and 
White  Ribbons  and  P.  A.  Flags 

ANDOVER. 
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MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting.    Architects'  and 
Engineers'  Supplies,  etc.    Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO.,    -   •    Importers,  37  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discount  to  Students. 

•a^C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON, 

Watches  and  Diamonds, 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths. 

Telephone  16. 

474  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 


_A..  ZEE-  X-j.  IBIEMXS, 

Successor  to  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Dining  Room,  Variety  Store,  Students'  Supplies 

Fruit,  Confeciionery,   Kennedys  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene  Oil,  Blank 
^Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits. 

CORNER  MAIN  and  MORTON  STREETS,     -     -     -     -  ANDOVER. 

SOFA  PILLOWS,  PIN  CUSHIONS,  PICTURE  FRAMES,  BANNERS, 

IN  ANDOVER  BLUE  AND  WHITE, 

LA   FLEU-R  -  BE  -  LIS,   Main  Street, 

Formerly  the  MISSES  BRADLEYS. 

W.  E.  STRATTON, 

 TEACHER  OF  

Banjo  Guitar,  and  Mandolin.  Instruments  for  Sale 

MORRILL   HOUSE  ANNEX,  ANDOVER. 

(Seorge  £>.  flTMllett, 

(*>•  •  florist.  — - 

Carnations  a  Specialty.  All  kinds  of  Flowers  at  Short  Notice. 
Palms  and  Ferns  constanly  on  hand.  Decorations  

P.  0.  Box  310,  Andover.    -    -    -  -    Greenhouses,  Holt  District. 
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FOX  &  MOSHER, 

420  Essex  Street,  -  -  L&wrepce, 

DEALERS  IN 

FULL  LINE  2F  FIRST  CLASS 

■^BICYCLES.* 

ZIMMY  RACERS  $75 

HALLADAY    50 

MASSASOIT   35 

BUILT  UP  WHEELS    40 

A  First  Class  Repair  Shop,  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Simmons,  late  of  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company  Repair  Shop. 


Any  number  of  languages  can  be  written  on  the  same  machine,  separate  type  shuttles  costing  only 
$2.5").  Machines  $100.00  and  $80.0l>,  with  three  sets  pi"  type.  Work  in  sight,  automatic  >troke,  anv 
Width  of  paper. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL,  SOLD  AND  TO  RENT. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company, 

300  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 


A.  SHUMAN  &  COn PAN Y, 

Summer  and  Washington  Streets, 
*  +  BOSTON  •••  ••• 

Young  Men's  Clothiers  and  Outfitters 

HATS  SHOES,  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  Fancy  Worsted  Sack  Suit  is  Especially  Popular  this  Season,  made  up  by  us  in 
the  Finest  Popular  Manner.   TWENTY  DOLLARS. 
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HABERDASHER. 
SHIRT  /VV/VI^ER. 
81 TREAO/STST. 
BOSTON. 

TRE^O/ST  BUlLDlyso. 

CLASS  OF  P.  S.  '84. 


CLUB,  COLLEGE  and  CLASS  PINS  and  RINGS, 

DIEQES  <&  CLUST, 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

~b  GOLD  AND  SILVERSMITHS.  « 
25   JOHN    STREET,   NEW  YORK. 

Designers  and  Hakers  of  Hedals,  Jewels,  Badges,  Cups,  etc,  for  Prizes  and 

Presentations 


C.  E.  WINGATE, 


FLr0RM. 


Cut  Flowery  and  Designs 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

DECORATOR. 

182  ESSEX  STREET,  TELEPHONE. 


.STEPHEN  LANE  FOLQER, 

(Hub  and  (^olle^e  pir\s  and  l^in|s, 


Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 
Fine  Art  Stationery  a  Specialty. 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Exclusive,  original  designs  upon  application . 
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pbotograpber  to  Class  of  '98. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  students  of  P.  A.  to  the 
superb  Carbonette  Cabinets  we  are  making  at  the  exceptional 
low  rates  as  arranged  for  by  the  photo  committee  of  '98.  We 
have,  with  much  satisfaction,  for  eleven  years  done  the  picture 
work  for  P.  A.  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  as  heretofore.  We  positively  guarantee  all 
work.  Every  picture  must  be  first-class  or  it  is  returnable. 
The  rates  made  are  for  the  whole  School.  We  can  wait  upon 
you  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  Appointments  may  be  made 
for  other  days. 

Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  prices  may  be 
procured  from  either  of  the  following  members  of  the  photo 
committee  of  '98 — Keith  Smith,  J.  F.  Ferry,  E.  L.  Skinner,  and 
from  our  agent,  Paul  M.  Nash,  L.  C.  3-6.  Resittings  accorded 
until  satisfactory.  Work  promptly  delivered.  Special  prices 
for  groups  and  flash-lights  of  rooms.  Get  our  prices  first  for 
anything  in  the  picture  taking  line. 


STUDIOS: 

1 64  -  Tremont  Street,  Boston  -  1 64 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  KEITH'S  NEW  THEATRE. 


IiOUlS  ALEXANDER,  formrfL|Yfthf avenue  new  york. 

TrppOFtgi*  and  TafTois 

65  Central  St.,  -  -  Lowell, 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Between  Bromfield  and  Winter  Sts. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO., 

^rescnptioo  Opfi^OS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

323-325  Washington  Street,  (opp.  Old  South  Church,) 
454  Boylston  Street,  cor.  Berkeley  Street, 


BOSTON. 


Gbe  fltoillfpe  Bnbover 

/IIMrror. 


B  TUterars  fl>aga#ne  pubUsbeb  b?  tbe  Stu&ents 
of  pbUUps  Hca&ems. 


Vol.  VII.  JUNE,  1898.  No.  7. 


CONTENTS 


The  Gentleman  and  the  Philistine, 

Edward  Levi  Skinner,  

A  Zephyr  Song,  Charles  Ryder,  *oi,  

A  Kodak  View  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Steplten  Abbey,  

Dryad's  Song,  W.  Lawrence  Chamberlain,  .  .  . 
A  Kodak  View  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

Percy  Bruce,  

The  Glass- Blower,  Jean  Ross  Irvine,  .... 
Our  Gallery  of  Cooks,  Jean  Ross  Irvine,  .    .  . 

In  Crayon,  Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler,  

The  Killdeer,  John  Farwell  Ferry,  

The  Landing  of  Xavhsr,  Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler, 


Mirage,  . 
Books,  .  . 
Editorials, 


261 
264 
270 


The  Month,  .  .  . 
Exchanges,  .  .  . 
Leaves  Phillips  Ivy, 


241 
243 

244 
246 

247 
249 
250 
254 
254 
255 


Hnbover,  flDass. 

iV  i  \\  i  Ai]  »j  .  1  r.i    'V'V  '  l.i  ,i   OiO  H 


Browning,  King  &  Co., 


In  continuation  of  the  Special  Sale  of  Men's  Clothing,  which  we 

recently  began — in  adjustment  of  the  interest  of  the  late  Henry 
W.  King  of  this  firm — we  announce  the  following 
unprecedented  sacrifices  in  our 

4     NEW  SPRING  STOCK.  * 


MEN'S  ALL-WOOL  SUITS. 

$10  Suits  reduced  to  S^J.OO. 

$J2  Suits  reduced  to  $Q.OO. 
$15  Suits  reduced  to  $ 

Men's  Trousers  and  Children's  Suits  at  a  proportionate  sacrifice. 


.00. 


LARGEST  CLOTHIERS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Browpipg,  Kir>g  &  Co., 

700  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


COR.  KNEELAND  STREET. 


CROWN  AND  COLLEGE  STREETS. 

An  appartment  ho?ise  for  Yale  Students,  conveniently  located  one 
Block  f  rom  Campus. 
The  Building  is  arranged  in  suites  of  two  and  three  rooms,  with  private 
bath,  open  fire  places  and  large  window  seats ;  has  hard  wood  floors  ;  heated 
by  steam ;  lighted  by  electricity ;  electric  elevator;  and  the  finest  of  sanitary 
arrangements.    Two  floors  reserved  for  Freshman  Class. 

The  Rates  are  Low  including  the  Best  of  Service. 

FRANK  W.  BENEDICT,  Proprietor. 
For  further  information,  address  Frank  J.  Rice,  at  the  Hutchinson. 

T.  m  MOSELEY  S  CO. 
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SHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 


Exclusive  Styles  of  BOOTS  and  SHOES  For  Young  Ken. 

Reasonable  prices  from  $3*50  to  $7.50* 

Discount  to  Andover  Students. 


THE  PHILLIPS  AN  DOVER  MIRROR. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Drafting  Instru- 
ments, Supplies  and  Artists' 
Materials  to  be  found  in 
New  England. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO., 

[incorporated,] 

82  and  84  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


NEW  AVAIL  * 


HIGHEST  GRADE. 


Men's  and  Ladies' 

TEMPLAR,  Man's  Wheel,  $50.00 

ATLANTA.  Lady's  Wheel,  50.00 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Wheels,  25.00,  45.00 

A  few  High  Grade,  2d  hands,  10.00 

Also,  GOLF  GOODS. 

Clubs,  Balls,  etc.  Special  prices  to  clubs.  Also 
Guns  and  Fishing  Tackle. 


WM.  READ  &  SONS, 

107  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 


STUDENT'S 
5HOE5. 

Distinctive  in  style  and  character. 
#4.00,  $5.00,  and  $6.00 
a  pair. 

THAYER^MoNEIL 
&  HODGKINS, 

47  Temple  Place, 
Boston. 
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Phillips  Academy, 

i 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  LLD,  Principal. 

THE  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the 
scientific  schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  candidates  went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 
The  pupils  last  year  numbered  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  less  than 
one-half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant 
places. 

The  current  year  begins  Sept.  15,  1897,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  ac- 
commodations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  funds  for  teaching  and  for  building, 
and  for  various  current  uses.  For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the 
annual  catalogue,  address  Principal  Bancroft. 


^  /INNOUNCEHENT.  * 


During  the  Summer  of  1898  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  given  at  Cotuit, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Charles  E.  Fish.  The  courses 
of  instruction  are  for  the  benefit  of  four  classes  of  Students. 

t.    Candidates  who  have  received  conditions  at  the  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Candidates  who  have  postponed  examinations  until  September. 

3.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools,  who,  by  reasons  of  illness,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

4.  Students  in  Secondary  Schools  who  wish  to  anticipate  studies  and  save  time 
in  the  preparation  for  College. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

CHARLES  E.  FISH,  Principal, 

The  Waban  School,  Waban,  Mass. 


Teachers  #  Wanted  ! 

UNION  TEACHERS  AGENCIES  of  AMERICA. 

REV.  A.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  MANAGER. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Toronto,  Can.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Chicago,  III.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 

Denver,  Colo. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had  over  8,000  vacan- 
cies during  the  past  season.  1500  teachers  needed  now  to  contract  for  next 
ter  n.  Unqualified  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S  and 
Canada.    One  fee  registers  in  9  offices.    Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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Tbe_L»_E. 
Fletcber  Co. 

HATTERS, 
OUTFITTERS. 


158  BOYLSTON  STREET, 
Boston. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 


FINEST  ROAD-BED  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT. 

ONLY   FIRST -CLHSS  THROUGH 
CHR  ROUTE 

TO  THE  WEST. 


Through  trains  leave  Boston  : 
8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sundays. 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 
2.00  p.  m.,  daily. 
3.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 
7.15  p.  m.,  daily. 
11.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 

— FOR — 

New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford. 


Leave  Boston  :  19.00  a.  in.  f  12.00  m 
£4.00  p.  m.  and  li  1.00  p.  m.    Train  leav 
ing  at  12.00  m.  is  the  famous  "Mid-day 
limited."    No  excess  fare  is  charged. 

fExcept  Sunday.  JDaily. 

Drawing  room  cars  on  all  day  trains, 
and  sleeping  cars  on  all  night  trains. 


For  tickets,  time  tables,  or  information  of  any  kind  call  on  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad- 
dress, A.  S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^REID  St  HUGHES,-^ 

Books  and 


Stationery  Dept 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE  NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  AT 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  ANY  TEXT  BOOK  WANTED  AT 

LOWEST  PRICES. 


T~71^,  T/"^  A  T  7^T"?T\     \'YTf^\T^Tf*     Ask  to  see  our  new  lines  and  styles  of  Fine 

-CllN  VjIv/\  V  JUthJ       W  >^/IxJ\^    Writing  Papers  and  Engraved  Work. 

 PLATE  AND  50  CARDS,  98  CENTS  

ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE,        OPP.  POST  OFFICE. 


sale.   PIANOS,    — 1 

Violins,  Bapjos,  Guitars,  String,  etc.,  etc. 


337    ESSEX  STREET, 
LAWRENCE. 


O.   J±.   L-A-WIR/IEICTCIE]  &c  SOIST, 
Ipbotograpb  an&  IDiew  pbotogvapbera, 
jferrotypes  of  all  Stales. 

181  ESSEX  STREET,        =        =  LAWRENCE. 

qp|-|^  ^       Opp  B.  &  L.  Depot  and  Opera 

p  House,  Lawrence. 

NEW  CENTRAL,  icommercial  Men's  Headquarters 

Kichard  A.  Carter,  Prop.  f       Newiy  F ^»^hed  Throughout. 
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I  FIINE  CLOTHIINQ. 

|    IReafcs  to  wear  anfc  mafce 
I  to  orfcer 

ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  f  ALSO  .  MEN'S  .  OUTFITTERS. 

Established  1893.  ALFRED  P.  WEIGEL,  Prop. 

©em  IRestaurant 


398  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

®  DRY  GOODS  &  GROCERIES.  a 

Andover  and  No.  Andover. 


W.  T31.  GILE  <fe  CO. 


NOVELTIES  IN 


Golf  *  and  •*  Bicycle 

CLOTHING. 
HOSIERY  and  CAPS. 
226  ESSEX  ST.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Safely  § 
©'Gorman 


Branches  in  all  the  Principal  cities  in  the  United  States. 


I-     FURNITURE.  * 

288  ESSEX  STREET,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


BADGES.  MEDALS. 


Also  a  complete  line  of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry  and 
Silverware  at  reasonable  prices. 

Charles  W.  Durant,  Jeweler,  Central  and  MiddIefStreets, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

CLASS  PINS.  CLASS  RINGS. 
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Conducted  by  the  Editors  in  connection  with  the 

Contributing  §oard: 

Z  S,  ELDREDGE,  '98,  ROBERT  LOWNSBURY  BLACK,  >qq, 

FRED  LEWIS  COLLINS,  'oo. 

|   HE  MIRROR  is  published  on  the  first  of  October,  November,  December,  February, 
1      April,  May  and  June  of  each  Academic  year,  by  the  students  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  or  25  cents  per  single  number,  payable  in 
advance. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  magazine,  first,  to  promote  literary  life  in  the  school.  With 
this  in  view,  the  editors  will  strive  not  only  to  secure  the  best  "works  from  the  best  pens, 
but  also  to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  assist  men  not  habituated  to  writing. 

The  magazine  is  intended,  as  well,  for  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  un- 
dergraduate body  and  the  alumni.  To  this  end,  a  paper  by  some  prominent  alumnus 
will  appear  in  each  number,  if  possible,  and  a  special  department  will  be  devoted  to 
alumni  notes. 

The  Editors  will  recruit  the  Contributing  Board  as  occasion  demands,  from  men 
who  have  showed  marked  ability  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  work  for  the  mag- 
azine. 

From  the  Contributing  Board  will  be  filled  all  the  vacancies  arising  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Editorial  staff. 

All  contributions  should  be  address  to  Editors  of  Phillips  Andover  Mirror. 
and  all  business  communications  to 

PAUL  M.  NASH, 

Phillips  Academy,  Business  Manager. 

Andover,  Mass. 

PRE  SCOTT  *  HHLU 

•^CHMBRIDGE.-^ 


Students'  apartments,  study,  two  bed  rooms,  bath  room  and  pri- 
vate hall,  with  ample  closet  room  ;  steam  heat,  besides  open  fire- 
places, janitor  service  and  every  convenience ;  all  bathrooms  have 
outside  windows ;  exercise  room  in  basement,  with  shower  bath  : 
also  bicycle  room  and  telephone  for  the  use  of  tenants.  Rents, 
$300  to  $450.  Building  is  conveniently  located,  close  to  the  college 
yard,  near  Memorial  Hall.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 

ELLIS  &  MELLEDGE,  AGENTS, 

Lyceum  Building,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge. 
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F.  U  DUNNE, 


TAILOR  :  dND  :  IHPORTEK. 


^Specialty  made  of  Suits  for  Riding,  Sfiooting, 
and  (z£otf.     ^Breeclies  for  Riding,  punting. 
Spacing  and  @ofo. 

Transcript  Building,  328  Washington  St.,  cor.  Milk  St.,  ^ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


COLLINS  &  FAIRBANKS 


CELEBRATED 


.>k. 


Sole  Agents  for  Henry  Heath's  and  H.  J.  White's 
LONDON  MATS. 

Styles  Correct.  Quality  Unequalled. 


BOSTON 


1  •      *  *"T*  * 


381  WASHINGTON  ST., 


vnr 


t?  ?Tbe 

Jbbtllips  Hnoover  flfoirror. 


Editorial  I^oard: 

J.  F.  FERRY.  Illinois.  Chairman.  E.  L.  SKINNER,  New  York. 

JEAN  ROSS  IRVINE,  Wyoming.  A.  S.  WHEELER.  Conn 

PAUL  M.  NASH,  Missouri,  Business  Manager. 


Dol.  7.  3une,  1898.  mo.  7. 

First  Means  Prize. 

Gbc  (Sentleman  ant)  tbe  ipbUtstine. 

T  N  looking  back  over  the  past,  we  see  each  successive 
generation  distinctly  made  up  of  the  tendencies,  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  all  that  have  preceded  it.  Each 
individual,  I  may  say,  is  the  residuum  of  all  who  have 
gone  before  him.  As  everything  has  development  in  the 
material  world,  so  every  mind  and  character  has  develop- 
ment in  the  mental  and  moral  world,  and  this  development 
is  marked  either  by  progress  or  degeneration,  that  is,  de- 
velopment downward. 

For  conveniences  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  let  us 
roughly  divide  this  great  surging  mass  of  humanity  into 
two  principal  classes,  calling  them  Gentlemen  and  Philis- 
tines ;  the  Gentlemen  marked  by  the  attribute  we  are  pleased 
to  call  progress,  and  the  Philistines  by  that  worst  develop- 
ment, degeneration.  But,  in  using  this  convenient  division 
of  society,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  all  our  tendencies, 
prejudices  and  passions  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same,  all 
of  us  are  likely  to  have  many  points  in  common  with  both 
classes,  and  still  to  the  outside  world  be  very  strongly 
identified  with  but  one  of  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  place  the  Philistine  tills  in  the 
world,  and  why  it  is  not  as  high  and  as  honorable  as  that 
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of  the  Gentleman.  We  see  the  great  bulk  of  the  material 
work  of  the  world  to-day  carried  on  by  the  Philistines. 
They  are  the  class  who  excavate  our  subways,  dig  our 
canals  and  build  our  bridges.  Nonconformists  to  all  moral 
laws  and  higher  principles,  "they  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being,"  as  Birrell  has  so  well  expressed  it,  "in  the 
realm  of  ordinary  stock  and  conventional  ideas.''  They 
slave  in  hard  toil,  raise  up  large  families  who  inherit  their 
manner  of  life,  and  pass  away,  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Monuments  are  raised  to  our  soldiers  and  statesmen,  but 
no  eulogy  is  said  over  the  dead  Philistine,  no  mausoleum 
is  erected  to  his  memory.  Is  it  because  the  soldier  and 
statesman  have  done  a  more  material  work  in  the  world, 
that  they  should  be  honored  thus?  Is  it  because  they 
have  rilled  a  greater  need?  Is  it  not,  rather,  that  they 
have  fulfilled  a  loftier  mission,  and  by  following  out  nobler 
ideals  and  higher  aims  have  really  lived  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  acted  their  part  as  Gentle- 
men, both  for  their  country  and  their  God? 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  looking  upon  all  the 
middle  or  so  called  lower  classes  of  society  as  Philistines, 
or  count  all  who  have  rich  homes  or  high  social  position 
as  Gentlemen.  At  the  outset  we  classed  the  Gentleman  as 
the  progressive  man,  the  man  of  resources.  We  also 
spoke  of  heredity  as  if  we  considered  it  of  the  only  impor- 
tance, as  if  we  considered  that  a  man  is  dependent  wholly 
and  entirely  upon  his  ancestry  whether  he  be  good  or  bad, 
whether  he  be  a  Gentleman  or  a  Philistine,  whether  he 
have  a  progressive  or  a  degenerate  mind.  We  spoke  of  it 
first  because  we  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
while  speaking  of  heredity  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
great  influence  of  training.  Everyday  there  are  born  into 
the  world  those  who  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Philistine 
branded  upon  them,  a  low  birth,  uncultivated  parents,  and 
dismal  surroundings  :  yet  they  become  men  who  are  greater 
than  their  opportunities,  who  struggle  on  and  rise  above 
their  circumstances,  and  whom  finally  we  may  well  rank 
as  true  gentlemen  of  the  world.     Laborers  of  the  subway 
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become  leaders  of  the  people  ;  rail  splitters  become  poten- 
tates of  nations. 

This  then,  I  say.  is  what  forms  the  contrast  between  the 
Gentleman  and  the  Philistine  ;  the  Gentleman  lives  for  all 
that  is  best  within  him  ;  he  has  high  ideals  and  strives  to 
attain  them  :  the  Philistine  is  ignorant,  narrow  minded,  de- 
void of  culture  ;  he  has  ideals,  but  he  is  either  unconscious 
of  them,  or  entirely  disregards  them. 

Man  never  did  go  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  existence 
as  wholly  to  lose  that  spark  of  personality  and  manhood 
that  was  placed  within  his  soul.  A  Philistine  he  may  be, 
born  in  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  misery,  with  genera- 
tions of  vice  and  degeneracy  behind  him,  but  he  must  still 
live  on,  and  in  the  end  work  out  his  own  salvation.  With 
all  his  mental  blindess  a  light  is  coming  into  his  life,  and 
the  black  cloud  that  has  for  so  many  years  encompassed 
him  is  beginning  to  roll  away.  Education  is  slowly  and 
surely  working  out  the  problem  of  the  Gentleman  and  the 
Philistine. 

Moulded  as  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  by  forces 
unseen  and  unknown  by  them,  the  Philistine  will  live  on 
in  his  ignorance  and  degradation  until  the  time  shall 
come  when  the  all-wise  Father  of  Spirits  shall  see  fit 
to  kindle  that  spark  of  manhood  within  him.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  he  recognize  that  he  is  a  Philistine,  and 
that  he  can  be  made  a  Gentleman. 

Edward  Levi  Skinner. 


H  Xepb^r  Song. 

Gently  from  the  East  horizon 

Stretched  the  rirst  tints  of  the  dawn, 
And  the  little  breeze  came  softly 

Saying,  "Mortal,  up,  begone, 
Walk  thou  over  hills  and  valleys, 

See  the  beauties  of  the  morn, 
Praise  God  for  His  great  creation. 

Praise  Him  now  that  thou  wast  born;*' 

Charles  Ryder,  '01 . 


a  Iko&ah  tDicw  of  tbc  IFUncteentb  Century. 

OOKING  through  the  glass  of  human  events  in  the 
^  camera  of  time,  each  man  focuses  his  gaze  at  what 
seems  to  him  most  forcible.    Turn  the  glass  upon  Europe. 

The  Directory  of  France  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Consulate.  The  political  sky  is  wild  and  chaotic.  Above 
and  behind  rolling  masses  of  hopes,  and  despairs,  shines 
out  the  star  of  Napoleon.  The  incarnate  genius  of  battle, 
grasping  the  land,  covets  the  sea.  The  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish admirals  overwhelms  the  French  fleet  at  Trafalgar, 
and  crushes  the  hopes  of  sea-supremacy.  Austerlitz  is 
thought  the  greatest  of  Napoleomic  battles  ;  but  the  martial 
splendor  of  Friedland  catches  the  vision  of  the  great  painter, 
Meissonier,  who  gives  it  the  immortality  of  art.  Waterloo 
finishes  the  work  begun  at  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  once 
more  has  an  island  home.  Here  the  waves  sing  only  of 
unrealized  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  end  in  the  minor 
chords  of  a  requiem. 

Their  adversary  vanquished,  the  insular  white  cliffs 
gain  dominion  over  the  vast  empire  and  treasures  of  Nabob 
and  Mogul.  A  girlish  queen  ushers  in  the  Victorian  era. 
Her  empire  spreading  over  the  high  seas,  infuses,  far  and 
wide,  Anglo-Saxon  sturdiness  and  energy.  Civilization 
follows  the  accents  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  Eastern  question  now  first  troubles  the  minds  of 
men.  Czar  Nicholas,  seeking  rights  for  Christain  Greeks, 
encounters  war.  The  ' 'unspeakable  Turk"  finds  read}' 
aid ;  for  English  politicians  fear  Russia  more  than  they 
hate  the  devil.  The  Crimea  teaches  the  Sultan  that  he 
can,  with  impunity,  persecute  and  slay  Armenian  and 
Greek. 

The  Great  Republic  has  phenomenal  growth  ;  but  there 
is  a  stain  upon  her  starry  shield.  The  hideous  monster, 
Slavery,  grinds  beneath  his  feet  millions  of  God's  crea- 
tures, until  the  thunderous  discord  of  civil  war  drowns 
all  the  pipes  of  peace.  The  blood  of  brothers  washes 
away  the  blotch  on  the  escutcheon  ;  but  not  until  the  great- 
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est  American  statesman  yields  up  his  life  for  freedom 
and  humanity. 

It  was  on  the  first  night  of  the  century  that  the  first 
asteroid  was  discovered.  Later,  on  the  outer  bounds  of 
our  solar  system,  a  planet,  unknown  before,  comes  into 
view.  The  philanthropist  builds  great  observatories, 
making  such  discoveries  possible.  This  is  the  era  of  in- 
vention, the  cycle  of  new  things. 

From  the  humble  beginnings  of  Fulton,  the  waters  of 
the  earth  everywhere  are  fretted  by  the  steam-driven 
wheels  of  navigation.  Where  the  emigrant  wagon  made 
slow  and  painful  progress,  the  locomotive  speeds  and 
thunders.  The  steam  horse  is  the  symbol  of  commerce. 
He  distributes  bread.     He  makes  famine  impossible. 

The  tallow  candle  has  become  the  light  of  antiquity. 
Petroleum  arrested  the  harpooner's  arm.  Gas  and  elec- 
tricity change  night  into  day.  The  dynamo's  weird  force 
sets  the  world's  wheels  in  motion.  From  Franklin's  rude 
experiments  have  sprung  the  telephone  and  telegraph,  and 
Puck's  offer  to  Oberon,  to  "put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes"  has  been  made  good.  We  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  an  epoch  of  electricity. 

The  century  is  conspicious  in  the  higher  education  of 
woman.  Eve  has  lost  none  of  her  agility  ot  mind  or  body. 
Ever  first  at  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  she  figures  also  as  an 
athlete.  Demure  Priscilla,  seated  at  her  wheel,  no  longer 
awaits  the  wooing  of  a  Myles  Standish  or  John  Alden, 
but  seated  on  her  wheel,  she  rides  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

The  century  has  been  remarkable  for  its  abundance  of 
literature.  The  immense  increase  of  readers  has  wonder- 
fully accelerated  the  speed  of  the  printing  press.  Not  a 
few  great  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  immortals. 
Darwin,  with  his  theory  of  evolution,  has  wrought  with 
powerful  hand  on  the  mental  life  of  the  cycle.  Science 
has  revealed  so  many  unmistakeable  truths,  and  bound  the 
world  so  close  together  by  quick  communication,  that 
Christian  man  fears  no  longer  to  learn  more  of  his  Maker 
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in  the  unfolding  secrets  of  the  universe. 

In  this  one  century,  civilization  has  nearly  obliterated 
human  bondage.  Nor  has  the  emancipation  of  faith  been 
less  remarkable.  Religious  and  political  toleration  have 
come  almost  hand  in  hand.  The  churches  are  growing 
together.     Old  differences  are  fading  away. 

As  in  a  dream,  I  see  faith  robed  in  white, — immortal,  in- 
nocent,— her  face  radiant  with  purity  and  love.  Her  wel- 
come feet  find  joyful  salutation  on  all  these  hills.  She  is 
a  bringer  of  gifts.  In  her  right  hand  are  peace  and  good 
will  ;  in  her  left,  abnegation,  forgiveness,  tolerance.  From 
her  momentous  lips  I  hear  renewed  the  tidings,  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  One  by  one  Faith's  shackles  fall.  When  all 
shall  have  fallen — when  all  men  unite  in  one  love  for  God 
and  mankind,  then  shall  her  heavenly  eyes,  in  very  deed, 
behold  the  first  day  of  the  Millenium. 

Stefhen  Abbey.  ~ 

2)n>at>97  Song.* 

Heard  ye  the  fell  satyr's  rustle? 
Fly  us  !  Fly  us  !  He  will  find  us  ! 
Fly  us  over  mead  and  meadow, 
Seek  the  sheltering  shade  and  shadow 
Of  the  distant  gloomy  copse, 
Of  protecting  oak  tree  tops. 

Heard  ye  the  fell  satyr's  rustle? 
See  ye  the  fell  satyr  coming  ! 
Still  then  !  Still  then  !  He  will  find  us  ! 
Mark  the  stealthy  monster's  muscle, 
Flabby  lips,  and  mouth  a-foaming, 
Blunted  nose,  and  all — remind  us 
Of  the  fate,  may  soon  await  us, 
Come  we  by  this  sensual  lord, 
Virtue  proof  and  passion  scarred. 

W.  Lawrence  Chandler . 

*From  "The  Passing  of  the  Day." 


a  Ikc&afc  IPicw  of  tbe  nineteenth  Century 


JMAGINE  yourself  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain  peak  at  whose  base  stretches  out  before  you 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  There  you 
see  portrayed  a  stupendous  and  startling  scene.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  just  about  to  appear  above  the  horizon. 
All  Europe  is  "Swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war." 
France  is  reeking  in  the  blood  of  the  French  revolution, 
while  in  America  a  new  nation,  the  United  States,  is  just 
struggling  into  existence. 

It  is  a  period  of  rapid  changes.  Europe  is  being  rocked 
and  tossed  amid  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Finally  that  insatiable  demon  of  war,  Xapoleon,  is 
overthrown.  Then  comes  the  reaction.  You  see  the  Ger- 
mans contending  for  more  freedom.  You  see  France 
shifting  from  republic  to  empire,  and  from  empire  to  re- 
public. 

South  America  is  rapidly  breaking  off  her  European 
connections  and  splitting  up  into  numerous  fragments. 
You  turn  your  eyes  toward  North  America  and  behold 
that  new  nation,  the  United  States,  has  fairly  blossomed 
into  view  and  promises  to  be  a  beautiful  and  flourishing 
flower. 

England  is  busying  herself  in  reform.  Italy  is  being 
joined  together  in  a  solid  mass.  And  the  names  of  Gar- 
abaldi  and  Victor  Emanuel  are  made  imperishable.  Then 
appears  upon  the  scene  the  Ottoman  Empire  polluting  the 
air  with  its  oriental  vices.  And  the  nations  of  Europe  rush 
together  in  that  bloody  struggle,  the  Crimean  War.  From 
this  time  on  appears  that  abominable  "Eastern  Question." 
That  monster,  selfishness,  which  permits  a  mass  of  ignor- 
ance, filth  and  corruption,  centered  in  the  person  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  to  exist  :  which  allows  thousands  of  in- 
nocent Armenians  to  .be  slaughtered  through  Moslem  fan- 
atacism,  while  the  Christian  world  stands  by  and  quarrels 
as  to  which  shall  first  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  thus  places 
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the  blackest  and  most  damnable  blot  upon  the  nineteenth 
century. 

But  turn  back  and  see  what  presents  itself.  Germany 
has  been  consolidated  through  the  efforts  of  the  illustrious 
Bismarck.  While  the  United  States,  now  grown  into  a 
mighty  nation  is  being  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  a  great 
civil  war,  a  war  greater  and  more  terrible  in  its  propor- 
tions than  any  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  But  here  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  stands  firm 
in  face  of  all  perils  and  saves  a  mighty  nation  from  dis- 
memberment. 

So  far  you  have  seen  only  endless  confusion  and  bloody 
strife.  But  has  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century  no 
other  views  to  show  you?  Look  toward  the  ."Dark  Con- 
tinent" and  there  behold  Baker,  Livingston,  and  Stanley 
plunging  into  its  unknown  depths.  And  then  away  in  the 
Arctic  regions  you  see  Franklin,  Greely,  and  Nairsen 
braving  mountains  of  ice  and  snow. 

Look  also  at  the  magnificent  views  that  present  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  literature.  In  the  early  dawn  of  the 
century  appear  the  immortal  works  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Scott,  Byron  and  Irving.  Later  those  brilliant  lights, 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Longfellow 
and  Hawthorne  flash  forth  upon  the  horizon,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  glow  when  they  themselves  have  long  crumbled 
in  ashes.  Above  all,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
are  being  scattered  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

In  the  field  of  invention  you  perceive  a  most  wonderful 
progress.  Robert  Fulton  with  his  steamboat,  Stephenson 
with  his  locomotive,  and  Morse  with  his  telegraph  revol- 
utionize the  means  of  locomotion  and  communication. 
With  his  telescope  you  see  man  soaring  off  toother  worlds 
and  fixing  the  courses  of  the  stars.  And  with  his  micro- 
scope he  delves  into  the  minutest  things  of  nature  and  dis- 
covers the  invisible  life  all  about  us. 

By  means  of  photography  he  performs  still  other  won- 
ders.    In  electricity  he  reveals  wonder  upon  wonder. 
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Human  voice  is  recorded  in  one  part  of  the  globe  and  re- 
produced in  another  through  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  phonograph.  Greater  yet,  skeletons  of  living  crea- 
tures are  photographed  with  the  X-rays. 

In  brief,  you  see  more  progress  made  during  this  one- 
hundred  years  than  in  any  preceeding  live  hundred.  The 
glory  of  the  nineteenth  century  lies  not  in  its  wars  and 
conquests,  but  in  the  advance  made  in  literature,  in  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  in  everything  that  tends  to  make  man- 
kind more  human  and  to  place  him  upon  a  loftier  plane. 
Christianity  is  being  spread  throughout  the  globe. 

And  yet  man  is  not  satisfied  with  his  lot.  Regard  the 
contentions  between  labor  and  capital,  the  Socialists,  the 
Anarchists,  and  the  great  reform  movements  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
marked  by  some  dark  days. 

But  does  this  indicate  a  change  for  the  worse?  Impos- 
sible !  The  world  cannot  move  backward.  Man  is  strug- 
gling to  rise  above  the  wrong  and  oppression  about  him. 
He  is  reaching  out  for  more  light,  freedom  and  truth. 

The  stronger  nations  of  the  earth  like  Great  Britain  and 
United  States  are  aiding  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world 
to  secure  their  liberty.  At  this  very  moment  our  own 
government  is  engaged  in  w  ar  for  humanity  in  suppress- 
ing Spanish  cruelty  in  Cuba.  We  are  sure  to  conquer, 
and  Cuba  will  soon  take  her  place  among  the  free  people 
of  the  earth.  Civilization  will  be  advanced,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  knit  together  firmer  than  ever  in 
their  united  endeavor  to  secure  righteousness  and  univer- 
sal peace.  It  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  achievments  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv.  And  so  on  and  ever  on  will  be 
the  progress  of  humanity  until  mankind  is  united  in  a  per- 
fected kingdom  of  God. 

Percy  Bruce. 

(Sla09= blower. 

Green  in  the  darkness  glows  a  molten  mass, 

Lighting  the  man's  pale  face  and  skillful  hand, 
As  doth  the  blower  with  the  formless  glass 

So  pain,  God's  holy  breath,  through  swelling  spheres, 
Evolveth  angels  from  life-melted  sand. 
As  wind  tossed  clouds  regain  that  lifeless  sea 

From  which  they  came,  by  sad  sweet  dew  and  tears 
Of  lone,  cold  nights  and  sunless  days,  so  we. 

Jean  J\oss  Irvine. 


"®ur  (Bailers  of  Cooke," 

4 4 Yes,  I  am  somewhat  eccentric,  a  sign  of  the  times, 
you  know.  The  direction  of  evolution  is  differentiation, 
from  the  center :  distance  in  this  direction  is  character. 
Individuality  is  social  differentiation  :  that  man  is  highest 
who  is  least  like  his  fellows.  So  much  for  my  eccentri- 
city." 

"I  was  a  collector  of  china  before  my  wife  married  me  ; 
she  is  a  student  of  the  servant-girl  problem.  I  found  that 
our  hobbies  were  not  intrinsically  congenial,  for  what  ever 
specimen  of  that  interesting  genus  my  wife  happened  to 
be  studying,  her  principal  characteristic  seemed  always  to 
be  that  of  the  proverbial  bull.  I  gave  up  my  china  and 
have  since  devoted  myself  to  this  gallery,  portraits  in  'oil 
of  my  wife's  successive  cooks." 

4 'But  as  becomes  a  good  collector  and  monomaniac  I  have 
been  artistically  broad  in  my  pursuit,  not  refusing  a  fine 
specimen  though  she  should  actually  have  had  no  connec- 
tion with  our  own  household.  That  picturesque  looking 
subject  in  the  green  shirt-waist  was  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Parkers  during  three  weeks  of  June  in  eighteen  ninety-live. 
That  one  over  the  mantel  was  painted  from  a  photograph, 
sent  to  my  wife  by  an  African  king.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  and  made  excellent  welch  rabbit.  The  photograph, 
taken  by  His  Majesty  with  a  kodak  shortly  after  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a  missionary,  is  one  of  his 
own  chef  engaged  in  culinary  duties.  Then  I  have  pict- 
ures of  persons  not  cooks  at  all,  but  which  are  valuable  in 
their  relation  to  the  main  subject,  such  as  housemaids, 
coachmen,  and  policemen.  I  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  room  itself.  As  you  see  it  com- 
municates directly  with  the  kitchen  ;  in  the  cabinets  are  all 
the  latest  cooking  appliances,  in  the  cases  a  small  but  care- 
fully chosen  library  of  reciept-books,  there  is  connection 
by  telephone  with  the  principal  intelligence  offices  of  the 
city.    There  is  a  culinary  dicalogue  emblazoned  over  the 
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door  on  your  right,  which  leads  into  a  kitchen  garden  of 
great  expanse.  Yes,  the  frescoes  are  of  my  favorite  salads 
and  are  very  good,  I  think." 

"Be  seated  and  we  will  begin  with  the  portraits  in  the 
opposite  corner,  if  you  are  interested  in  them.  My  wife 
reads  a  paper  this  afternoon  before  the  United  Maids-of- 
all-work  and  will  not  be  home  until  late." 

"The  one  next  the  African  chef,  on  the  left,  is  Yip  See, 
our  one  Chinese  specimen.  My  wife,  returning  from  Cal- 
ifornia, believed  she  had  at  last  discovered  the  true  genius 
of  the  kitchen.  There  the  celestial  flourishes  in  the  great- 
est luxuriance,  and  such  servants  they  are  !  One  man  is 
gardener,  butler  and  cook  :  quite  clever,  picturesque,  a 
true  artist  in  housework.  We  engaged  Yip  at  an  unusually 
high  salary,  discharged  the  butler,  the  gardener,  and  my 
valet.  'Just  as  a  matter  of  principle,'  said  my  wife.  'It 
would  be  a  shame  to  keep  him  confined  with  nothing  to 
do.    They  are  so  active  !"' 

"Yip  arrived  late  one  evening  and  made  his  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  at  breakfast.  My  wife,  having  in- 
vited friends,  was  eagerly  awaiting  her  triumph  but  the 
meal  was  somewhat  late  in  being  served,  owing,  she  said 
to  Yip's  solicitude  about  his  clothing.  At  last  he  appeared, 
bearing  high  in  one  hand  a  cut-glass  berry-bowl  piled  high 
with  raw  pickled  pig's  feet,  and  in  the  other  a  dish  of  rice. 
His  costume  consisted  of  knickerbockers  and  golf  stock- 
ings with  a  Prince  Albert  coat.  We  kept  him  ten  days, 
living  for  the  most  part  upon  rice  and  broiled  pullets.  But 
such  rice  !  each  grain  as  distinct  and  tender  and  white  as 
a  snow  crystal.  He  was  a  very  progressive  Chinaman. 
After  he  joined  the  Salvation  Army  and  held  a  musicale 
in  the  kitchen  garden  we  decided  that  we  must  part  with 
him." 

"I  think  that  naturally  there  is  a  much  more  vital  con- 
nection between  a  name  and  its  bearer  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  our  next  specimen  is  an  exception  to  this 
law  of  name-inrluence  or  name-appropriateness.  This 
appellative  discord  was  so  evident  that  she  reminded  one  of 
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the  bearded  woman  in  a  museum.  As  you  see,  she  is  a 
large,  gaunt,  grey-faced  woman,  like  a  Flemish  saint,  or  a 
Mother  Superior;  her  name  was  Edith!  She  never  wept 
but  when  she  smiled  it  was  infinitely  more  sad.  My  wife 
saw  her  first  in  the  waiting-room  of  an  intelligence  office, 
and,  overcome  on  the  spot  by  some  Ancient  Mariner-like 
fascination,  engaged  her.  She  could  not  cook,  she  had  ab- 
solutely no  good  qualities,  but  my  wife  could  not  bring 
herself  to  the  point  of  discharging  her.  She  was  a  grass 
widow,  having  been  forsaken  by  a  young  undertaker, 
and  was  the  mother  of  a  child  of  most  diabolical  tendencies 
named  Lily.  Being  powerless  under  the  spell  of  the  grass- 
widowed  Edith,  which  manifested  itself  as  pity,  we  at  last 
decided  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe  as  the  only  means,  of 
escape.  So  we  discharged  Edith  and  fled  abroad,  pursued 
by  the  phantom  of  remorse." 

"Our  next  cook  was  an  Irish  damsel  of  small  stature 
and  unknown  age  whose  name  was  Proudie  and  whose 
chief  characteristic,  aside  from  that  of  china-breaking,  was 
an  aboriginal  disregard  for  the  conventionalities  of  life." 

44 A  young  Irishman,  (rather  a  protege  of  my  wife's) 
who  was  studying  for  the  priesthood,  happening  to  call 
one  morning  when  Proudie  was  engaged  in  waxing  the 
hall  floor,  was  seized  by  her  as  partner  in  a  wild  Irish  reel, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  his  very  broad  brogue  and  the  un- 
fortunate coincidence  of  an  organ  grinder's  playing  a  suit- 
able tune  down  on  the  next  corner.  I  rescued  him  from 
the  reluctant  Proudie  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  and 
speechless  consternation." 

"This  subject,  of  the  willowy  romantic  type,  whom  we 
call  Little  Mary  to  distinguish  her  from  her  immediate 
successor, Big  Mary,  was  literary.  She  had  taught  school 
in  her  more  tender  youth  until  she  gave  up  pedagogy  for 
light  house-work,  because,  as  she  explained,  it  gave  her 
more  leisure  for  her  studies.  My  wife's  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Browning  are  very  positive,  so  as  she  and  Mary  had 
different  views  respecting  Ivan  Ivanovitch  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  part  with  Mary  and  her  very  excellent  library,  which 
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was  especially  complete  as  regards  the  modern  poets, 
critically  and  biographically." 

"Big  Mary,  whom  we  see  costumed  as  "Ophelia"  in 
this  portrait,  had  very  strong  inclinations  dramawards, 
which  manifested  itself  principally  in  matters  of  dress. 
As  yon  perceive,  she  was  a  buxom  young  woman  with  very 
effective  masses  of  pale  brown  hair,  which  she  had  a  fond- 
ness for  wearing  in  braids  down  her  back.  She  invested 
the  larger  part  of  her  wages  in  clothing,  and  very  fre- 
quently used  to  get  the  breakfast  as  "Carmen,"  luncheon 
as  one  of  the  Wagnerian  heroines,  dinner  as  "Cleopatra, 
and  entertain  her  young  man  in  the  evening,  attired  in 
the  classic  draperies  of  ancient  Greece.  Perhaps  her  most 
distinguishing  trait  was  a  fondness  for  lemon  and  vanilla 
extracts  as  perfumery  ;.  these  she  used  to  great  excess.'*  

"Ah,  my  wife  has  returned,  I  think.  Pardon  my 
leaving  you  and  I  will  call  her/' 

"The  expected  has  happened.  My  wife  has  just 
finished  a  discussion  upon  bicycles  with  the  cook,  and  as 
a  result  we  are  temporarily  without  a  specimen.  My  wife 
rides  a  Columbia,  the  cook  is  a  desciple  of  the  Victor.  I 
was  prepared  for  the  worst,  though  I  expected  it  from  an- 
other source  :  my  wife  is  a  Presbyterian  the  cook  a 
Theosophist."  

"Ah,  Mr.  Elliott,  how  do  you  do.  We  may  enjoy  a 
very  unconventional  evening  as  our  cook  has  just  left  and 
we  must  get  our  own  dinner.  Will  you  join  us  in  the 
kitchen." 

"Hildebrand,  will  you  attend  to  the  Saratoga  potatoes 
while  I  prepare  the  codfish  for  the  patties?  Then  we  will 
have  macaroni  with  tomato  sauce.  Mr.  Elliot,  you  may 
have  charge  of  the  salad.  Yes,  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  mayonnaise  dressing  is  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education." 

"Do  be  careful,  Hildebrand,  to  get  the  slices  of  potato 
quite  dry.  How  fortunate,  here  is  the  last  duck-egg. 
The  patties  would  have  been  a  discord  without  it  ! 

Jean  Ross  Irvine. 


11  n  Crayon. 

For  twenty  rods  away  from  land, 

A  narrow  point  lies  out.     Its  neck, 

The  merest  thread,  some  wavelets  cross, 

W  hene'er  the  tide  has  reached  its  Hood. 

The  sedge  grass  rustles  round  the  throat 

As  though  a  necklace,  and  the  sand 

White  glitters,  twixt  the  stripes  of  green. 

At  ebb  the  black  mud  clam-flats  hiss 

And  voice  the  myriad  tiny  cries 

Of  things  immersed  in  endless  black. 

Around  are  flats  and  sand,  but  out 

The  point  sends  gray-green  rocks,  and  moss 

That  bluish  covers  all. 

Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler. 
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In  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  evening 
Comes  a  quavering  call  from  the  skv. 

That  floats  down  to  earth  like  an  echo 
From  the  fleecy  clouds  on  high. 

'Tis  the  cry  of  the  home-coming  killdeer 

Departing  the  lowland  and  shore, 
From  gleaning  the  furrows  and  grasses 

O'er  tripping  a  pebbley  floor. 

Everywhere  is  a  reddening  splendor 

From  the  dying  day  in  the  west, 
That  softens  its  dark-barred  bosom 

And  crimsons  its  snow-white  breast. 

But  now  suddenly  settling  her  pinions 

She  chooses  her  spot  to  alight, 
Leaving  the  sky  like  an  arrow 

Downward  she  sweeps  in  her  flight. 

In  an  instant  she  glides  o'er  the  meadow, 
Home  land  to  this  child  of  its  own, 

And  at  rest,  she  sinks  into  slumber 
Just  as  the  sun  sinks  down. 

John  Far  zv  ell  Ferry. 


Gbe  Xantung  ot  Javier. 

OW  man}-  people,  of  the  millions  who  have  seen  Long 
Island  Sound,  have  truly  realized  its  beauty?  It  is  a 
mi  nature  ocean.  Now,  in  summer,  the  coal  schooners  des- 
ecrate its  waters  and  a  greasy  multitude  of  philistines 
throngs  its  beaches,  but  when  the  cold  waves  come  and 
the  leaves  desert  the  branches,  the  winds  still  hold  un- 
divided sway  as  in  days  long  ago,  and  the  shutters  of  the 
cottage  windows  are  nailed  fast  in  their  places.  On  a  sum- 
mer noon  one  can  look  across  from  the  Connecticut  shore, 
out  over  a  glassy  mirror,  and  see  the  cliffs  and  flats  of  Long 
Island  gleam  white  and  cheertul  in  the  sun's  ravs,  but 
in  winter  the  sound  loses,  even  on  a  calm  day,  its  peace- 
ful inland-pond  appearance,  and  becomes  a  little  restless 
sea,  which  seems  very  large  when  one  is  out  upon  it. 
There  the  storms  flash  out  quicker  and  more  sharplv  than 
on  the  old  ocean,  and  the  wind  gusts  and  whistles  in  the 
halyards,  and  twists  the  sails,  and  flecks  its  mad  foam 
across  the  gunwale.  One  can  see  green  long  faces  in  the 
yeilding  sullen  depths,  and  the  mouths  seem  to  twist  and 
smile  and  whisper  :  "Come  !" 

It  was  evening  :  long,  long  ago,  before  the  days  of  coal 
schooners  and  civilization.  The  sun  was  setting  behind 
a  bank  of  clouds  which  glowed  mauve  and  verged  into 
scarlet  purple  as  it  sank,  and  the  ra}s  died  red  and  linger- 
ing on  the  ship's  feebly  flapping  canvas.  Over  in  the 
east  another  cloud  bank  slowly  swept  along  and  up.  Its 
breath  fell  chill  on  the  deck  and,  defying  the  sunlight, 
drove  it  toward  the  gleaming  west.  The  sails  flapped  in 
broader  folds  and  circles. 

The  man  at  the  helm  glanced  anxiously  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  threatening  mass.  He  had  a  round  face  and  pro- 
jecting fish-like  eyes  which  looked  like  silver  dollars, 
hung  from  the  brim  of  his  sou'wester.  His  stumpy  body, 
close- wrapped  in  a  nondescript  garment  of  rough  brown 
cloth,  was  braced  hard  against  the  steering  gear  and 
a  frown  puckered  his  leathery  countenance.     After  a  mom- 
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cut's  steady  survey  of  the  hostile  clouds  he  gave  the  wheel 
a  sharp  twist  and  cried  lustily  : 
"Hola,  Captain  !" 

In  response  to  the  call  a  head  appeared  above  the  edge 
of  the  open  hatchway,  and  a  slow  voice  answered  : 
"Comin',  Jawhn." 

The  head  was  gradually  followed  by  a  long  body,  clad 
in  a  blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  pair 
of  stork-like  legs, which  boasted  yellow  nankeen  breeches 
and  flabby  leather  boots.  With  a  final  effort  the  ungainly 
figure  gathered  itself  on  the  deck  and  Captain  Ebenezer 
Fruxton  was  in  a  position  to  command  his  good  ship 
Swallow.  He  assumed  a  somewhat  affected  pose  of  at- 
tention, which  quickly  turned  to  concern  as  his  mind 
grasped  the  weather's  bad  signs. 

"Looks  not  over  nice,  do  it,  Jawhri,  ?"  said  he,  smooth- 
ing the  red  handkerchief  which  was  bound  about  his  head. 

John  made  no  audible  response,  but  shook  his  head  in  a 
doleful  manner,  and  at  this  moment  another  man  mount- 
ed the  hatchway  and  stepped  on  deck.  He  was  muffled 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  long,  black  cloak  of  a  foreign  cut, 
the  quality  of  which  marked  him  as  no  sailor.  The 
captain  saw  him  and  whirled  around,  once  more  assuming 
his  mock-heroic  pose,  but  having  a  very  evident  show  of 
courtesy  withal. 

"What  thinks  your  worship  of  the  weather  outlook?" 
he  asked. 

The  other  smiled  slightly. 

"I  think  but  little  of  it,  Master  Fruxton;  I  judge  that 
to  be  more  of  your  trade  than  mine,"  he  replied. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  wholly  disappeared  and  the 
winter  evening  gloom  was  swiftly  falling.  The  threat- 
ing  cloud  all  but  covered  the  entire  sky  with  an  angry 
gray  pall, and  the  breeze  was  freshening  with  every  instant. 
The  little  restless  heaving  of  the  water,  lapping  the 
vessel's  sides,  had  changed  to  a  quick  vindictive  crackle 
and  splash  like  the  snap  of  a  shark's  jaw,  and  the  twisting 
gray  surface  was  splashed  continually  with  suds  of  white 
foam. 
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Captain  Ebenezer,somewhat  rebuffed  by  his  passenger's 
answer,  placed  his  ringers  to  his  mouth  and  gave  vent  to 
a  prolonged  whistle,  in  response  to  which  two  sailors  made 
their  way  aft,  from  the  region  of  the  forecastle.  The 
captain  shouted  several  orders  in  the  talk  of  the  sea,  and 
they  at  once  mounted  the  rigging  and  commenced  to 
shorten  sail.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  become  so  high  as 
to  be  unpleasant,  but  the  passenger,  instead  of  going  be- 
low, began  to  pace  the  sloping  deck,  with  the  impatient 
stride  of  a  writer  who  gropes  for  an  idea.  His  arms  were 
tightly  folded  beneath  his  cloak  and  the  captain  watching 
him  in  a  moment  of  inaction,  thought  the  dark,  half-hand- 
some face  not  unlike  that  of  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
seen  riding  in  a  royal  procession,  back  in  England  :  a  man 
of  noble  blood,  Xavier,  Beldavia's  Count,  whom  they  said 
had  since  murdered  his  father  and  was  fleeing  the  law. 
For  an  instant  the  captain  wondered  if  his  passenger  might 
not  after  all  be  the  wicked  Count  himself  but  he  quickly- 
reflected  that  the  man  had  been  vouched  for  by  the  worthy 
merchant  Richard  Bouls,  and  w  as  therefore  quite  sure  to 
be  honest. 

Soon,  however,  the  good  captain  had  other  things  to 
mind  than  those  things  which  concerned  his  passenger's 
identity,  tor  the  breeze  was  now  a  storm-wind  and  the 
heavy  water-logged  clouds  swiftly  proved  themselves  no 
mere  shadow,  for  on  a  sudden  they  let  down  upon  the  ship 
a  veritable  thunder-clap  of  storm-water.  The  weighted 
drops  hammered  on  the  deck  and  the  vessel  heeled  to  her 
gunwale  before  the  squall  which  followed  the  burst  of  rain. 
The  white  foam  surged  up  on  the  deck  and  each  man 
grasped  the  nearest  support.  The  blackness  was  just 
intense  enough  to  throw  into  contrast  the  crude  colors  of 
nature  in  her  wrath,  the  while  against  the  gray-black,  and 
yet  not  enough  to  blot  out  the  surroundings  from  the  sight 
of  the  men.  The  ship  flew  hissing  through  the  swirling- 
crests. 

Suddenly  the  Captain,  clinging  to  the  wheel,  was  aware 
of  the  voice  of  his  passenger. 
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"Go  below  and  bid  the  lady  come  on  deck,"  he  said. 

Had  the  goodly  Ebenezer  been  able  he  would  have  as- 
sumed an  attitude  and  asked  the  man  if  he  were  mad.  As 
it  was  he  merely  tightened  his  grasp  on  the  wheel  and 
shouted  back  : 

"  Tis  not  to  be  done  !" 

Hardly  had  the  words  left  his  lips  when  his  throat  was 
seized  in  a  grip  of  steel,  and  a  voice  which  was  the  same, 
yet  not  the  same  hissed  in  his  ear  clear  above  the  storm  : 

"Fellow,  obey  !"  and  he  was  shoved  across  the  deck 
toward  the  main  hatch.  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  thought  Ebenezer,  and  dissappeared.  *  A  few 
moments  later  a  woman's  figure  mounted  the  steps.  She 
hesitated  an  instant  before  essaying  the  deck.  The  pas- 
senger was  at  her  side. 

"My  love,"  he  said,  and  stretched  out  his  arms,  but  the 
woman  drew  herself  to  her  full  height  and  looked  him  full 
in  the  eyes  through  the  beating  storm.  He  bowed  as 
though  standing  on  a  ball-room  floor,  and  the  wind,  catch- 
ing his  cloak,  blew  it  across  her  face.  She  shrank  back 
like  one  touched  by  a  serpent,  and  stepping  over  the  edge 
of  the  hatch  managed  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  bulwark. 
He  was  at  her  side. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked  furiously. 

She  smiled  a  grim  little  smile  before  replying.  He 
could  see  her  teeth  gleam  white  through  the  dark. 

"You  know  what  it  means,  Xavier,"  she  replied  finally, 
and  at  the  sounds  of  the  name,  he  glanced  apprehensively 
toward  the  men  in  the  stern.  It  was  unnecessary,  for  the 
storm  whirled  away  the  words,  and  the  roaring  of  wave 
and  wind  prevented  conversation  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  foot  or  two.  The  gale  carried  some  loosened 
strands  of  her  hair  across  his  face. 

"Yes,  you  know  well  what  it  means,"  she  repeated. 
"For  you  I  gave  up  my  home  and  my  honor  and  almost 
my  soul.  I  left  all  I  had  and  followed  you  like  a  dog 
when  you  had  power  over  men,  and  when  they  cast  you 
out  then  I  was  your  equal  and  you  pretended  you  loved 
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me,  just  as  you  do  now.  Well,  I  think  you  did  for  a 
little  while.  You,  Xavier,  Count  of  Beldavia,  out-cast, 
murderer,  dog,  deigned  to  love  me,  who  gave  up  honor 
and  love  for  your  half  love  of  a  toy.  I  say  shame  upon 
you,  Xavier,  for  the  part  you  have  played,  weak,  de- 
bauched devil  that  you  are,  to  play  with  a  woman's  soul  ! 
There  is  one  on  board  this  ship  who  will  pay  you  for  the 
disgrace  to  me  and  mine.  I  could  not  let  you  be  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  though  you  have  thought  that  good 
enough  for  many  another,  for,  Xavier,  I  love  you  still. 
Yes,  coward  that  you  are,  I  shall  always  love  you. 
Through  all  eternity  it  shall  be  my  bane.  I  thank  you 
for  listening  to  me,  and  it  is  as  well,  for  we  shall  never 
meet  again."  i 

She  stopped,  and,  before  he  knew  it,  was  gone.  Glid- 
ing to  the  hatchway  across  the  slippery  deck  with  marvel- 
ous skill,  she  disappeared  within. 

Xavier  of  Beldavia  leaned  against  the  bulwark. 
Through  all  his  checkered  life  he  had  never  met  a  blow 
like  this.  The  woman  who  had  always  followed  and 
helped  him,  served  him  till  he  ceased  to  think  of  it  as 
help,  but  merely  his  due,  had  deserted  him.  He  ignored 
the  warning  and  threat.  The  woman's  honor  was  a  lost 
thing.  There  was  but  one  who  had  cared  for  it  and  he 
was  far  away.  Nothing  penetrated  the  Count's  mind  save 
the  bare  fact  of  the  desertion.  She  had  left  him  !  The 
storm  roared  and  howled  in  its  fury  around  him,  the  ves- 
sel heeled,  the  waves  tossed  over  her  sides,  the  cordage 
snapped,  he  heeded  not.  Within  his  soul  of  souls  a  con- 
flict burned  and  settled  that  smothered  nature's  shrieks 
without.  The  soul  burned  out:  the  man  was  a  beast.  He 
returned  to  conciousness  of  the  things  around  him. 

The  great  cold,  surging  waves  were  whirling  over  the 
bulwarks:  the  vessel's  prow  met  the  foam-rolling  summits 
with  a  crashing  thud  that  shook  the  very  timbers.  The 
sea-horses  champed  in  the  valleys  of  the  trackless  waste 
and  the  sea-mermaid  ens  looked  up  from  the  depths  through 
the  wind-beaten  surface  sea  and  combed  their  long, 
straight  hair  with  green  sea  combs.  The  vessel's  main- 
mast cracked. 
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Xavier  was  aware  of  a  shape  that  crept  toward  him  over 
the  tilted  deck.  Over  the  wreck  of  the  mast  it  crawled 
and  he  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  he  knew  the  man  for  who 
he  was. 

" You  !"  he  cried,  through  the  tempest,  and  the  man 
Stepped  forward,  evenly,  and  Xavier,  with  his  beast's  eyes 
saw  the  eyes  of  the  man  yellow-white,  gleaming,  and  saw 
him  step  on  the  dead  face  of  one  of  the  men  who  were  tied 
in  the  broken  rigging.  Slowly  the  man  crept  toward  him, 
slowly,  slowly,  holding  in  his  hand  something  that  shone. 
Xavier  drew  his  sword,  and  leaped  forward. 

"Man  or  devil,  fight!"  he  said  and  then  and  there,  on 
the  sloping  deck  of  the  drowning  ship,  by  the  light  of  the 
foam,  they  fell  to,  and  back  and  forth  they  wrent,  and  up 
and  down  shot  the  blades,  wavering,  clashing.  The  water 
swirled  up  around  them  and  the  foremast  went  by  the  side. 
Now  the  green  waves  below  the  crests  were  near  even  with 
the  bulwarks  and  now  Xavier  forced  back  the  man  who 
fought  for  her  honor,  back  to  the  stump  of  the  mast,  and 
ran  him  through  the  body,  waving  the  sword. 

And  the  ship  foundered. 

Down  on  Sol's  point,  which  juts  out  into  the  Sound, 
where  the  little  wavelets  lap  softly  against  the  sand,  and 
at  low  tide  the  clam  flats  are  bare,  there  lives  a  fisherman. 
He  has  a  gray  hut  and  there  are  many  little  boys  and  girls 
that  play  barefoot  about  his  doorstep  and  dig  for  the  clams 
when  the  tide  is  low.  One  of  the  girls  has  a  broad  silver 
ring  that  is  marked  on  the  inside  with  a  letter  X. 

Arthur  Stanley  Wheeler. 


Conducted  by  Jean  Ross  Irvine. 
My  Friend  the  Philosopher. 

To  be  one  of  a  salon ;  a  salon  net  lacking  the  blessed  quality  of 
fewness,  for  nothing  good  can  be  shared  with  the  many,  even  to 
one's  religion,  which  is  as  solely  one's  own  as  one's  tooth  brush  ;  to 
be  one  of  four  or  five  reasonably  congenial  people,  with  some  origi- 
nality to  make  it  worth  while,  and  some  mediocrity  to  appreciate 
the  originality  :  to  lie  on  a  great  green  couch  in  a  twilit  room  and 
talk,  very  softly  and  nakedly,  while  man's  little  crumbs  of  eternity 
drip  away  peacefully  as  the  drops  uncounted  that  build  a  stalagmite  : 
ah,  it  is  good  !  As  though  a  philosophic  snail  in  the  serenity  of 
some  deep-sea  cavern  were  to  squeeze  three  or  four  boon  compan- 
ions into  his  own  snug  shell,  to  discuss  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
the  coral  beauties  of  his  snailship's  garden. 

"Blessed  are  the  Mediocre  :  the  neutral  tinted  background  against 
which  the  beautiful  Different  gleam,  as  white  strange  flowers  in  the 
dusk." 

"The  beauty  of  a  fine  metaphor  or  simile  is  like  that  of  beautiful 
bridges  :  it  is  a  slender,  quivering  brain-path  between  two  thought 
worlds  mutually  remote." 

"Small  wrongs  are  the  wheels  of  a  great  right ;  how  many  honest 
men  were  robbed  of  all  their  possessions  by  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  in  1861." 

"The  difference  between  what  we  call  evil  and  what  we  call  good 
is  one  of  magnitude,  of  breadth.  Evil  is  the  germ  of  good  ;  a  fault, 
an  undeveloped  virtue  :  the  self-absorbed  greediness  of  an  hungered 
child,  who  feels  himself  the  all  important  part  of  the  universe,  be- 
comes the  superb  and  right  egotism  of  Emerson  j  a  man's  pride  in, 
and  admiration  and  love  for  himself  is  called  conceit, vanity  and  sel 
fishness,  when  these  feelings  broaden  so  enormously  as  to  include 
the  whole  nation  or  race  of  which  he  is  a  member,  we  consider 
it  geographically  and  call  it  patriotism.  Praise  be  to  the 
dictionary,  whose  synonyms  are  not  too  carefully  herded  !" 

"How  stupendous  a  thing  is  ambition  !  The  quality  that,  above 
all  others,  distinguish  man  from  beast :  That  stirs  in  the  helpless 
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infant,  demanding  the  motion  of  the  cradle  :  That  slips  through  the 
grasping  fingers  of  death,  as  a  silver  fish,  back  into  the  sea  of  incar- 
nate being  :  The  god  that  gives  man  science,  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy  :  The  devil  that  takes  in  payment  just  a  little  gold, 
worth  them  all,  the  peace  which  brutes  know  " 

Jean  Ross  Irvine. 

Sky  Tints. 
When  into  the  west  crept  day, 
'Trailing  her  golden  gown 
The  brown  hill's  stair  adown, 
A  rose  in  the  sky's  pale  grey 
She  dropped,  o'er  blown. 
Dawn  poureth  in  the  holy  asped  east, 
Star-hung,  time's  new-pressed  wine 
From  God's  eternal  vine. — 
Purple  stained  are  her  white  breast 
And  feet  with  wine. 

In  Black  and  Whiie. 
It  was  a  hot  night  in  the  old  town — not  hot  in  the  figurative  sense, 
but  really  h — o — t,  hot:  one  of  those  nights  when  you  love  nothing 
better  than  to  grind  for  several  hours  ;  when  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  your  heart  but  a  good  long  Latin  Comp.  lesson. 

I  must  then  have  been  extremely  happy  for  my  lesson  -was  not 
short — in  fact  shortness  and  a  Latin  Comp.  lesson  are  too  paradox- 
ical to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  By  dint  of  much  delving 
into  the  dark  mysteries  of  a  Latin- English  dictionary,  I  had  finished 
nine  sentences.  But  the  tenth — the  last  of  its  race — died  hard. 
It  was  one  of  those  blessings  in  disguise  (very  effective  disguise) 
which  introduce  themselves  with  the  uncompromising  dixit  and  all 
the  horrors  which  that  word  suggests. 

I  had  waded  through  a  flood  of  past  contraries  and  subordinate 
clauses,  but  I  was  fast  getting  beyond  my  depth,  and  was  about  to 
resort  to  that  method  of  water  locomotion  which  was  suggested  to 
the  esteemed  O'Grady,  he  of  blessed  memory,  when  my  struggling 
body  was  suddenly  siezed  with  a  grammatical  cramp  and  I  was 
forced  to  cling  for  assistance  to  that  best  of  life  preservers,  the 
grammar — that  old  friend  where  you  find  everything  that  you  are 
not  looking  for,  and  which  you  usually  lay  down  with  an  edifying 
sense  of  how  much  you  don't  know.  After  a  spirited  discussion,  I 
selected  the  easiest  construction,  which  of  course  was  the  wrong  one, 
and — the  lesson  was  finished. 
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Where  upon  with  a  war-whoop  that  would  have  done  credit — not  to 
the  time  honored  Apache  but  to  a  bleacherite  at  a  baseball  game, 
I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  placing  my  feet  on  their  wonted 
corner  of  the  desk,  complacently  surveyed  my  duck  trousers,  which, 
by  the  way,  were  the  only  pair  I  posessed.  From  these  interesting 
subjects  my  mind  was  wandering  to  wider  fields  when  a  knock  at 
the  door  disturbed  my  revery. 

Quickly  I  removed  my  lower  limbs  from  their  somewhat  undigni- 
fied position — but  alas  !  they  were  not  the  only  things  removed  •  for 
the  great  weight  of  my  poor  feet  had  dragged  the  desk  blotter  after 
them  and  with  it  that  villainous  black  rascal — the  ink — a  full 
ten  cent  bottle  of  Carter's  best,  completely  blotting  out  of  existence 
the  fruits  of  my  recent  labors. 

Oh,  the  misery  of  that  hour  !  oh,  the  blackness  of  that  ink  !  You 
would  have  thought  that  Styx  itself  was  pouring  out  its  black  tor- 
rents from  the  mouth  of  that  ink  bottle.  And  those  trousers — 
those  beautiful,  pure,  innocent  trousers  !  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
that  awful  scene.  Fred  Lewis  Collins. 

Culinary  Literature. 

For  the  further  glory  of  other  people  who  enjoy  signing  their 
several  names  to  written  material  of  which  the  first  word  of  every 
line  begins  with  a  capital  letter,  we  give  the  following  receipt,  which 
we  guarantee  they  may  use  most  effectively,  especially  if  they  have 
a  leaning  towards  the  Miltonic  or  classic  style  : 

— Three  parts  ancient  history,  two  parts  best  religious  politics, 
one  part  patriotism,  piece  of  classical  dictionary  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  Beat  to  a  stiff  iambic  pentameter  with  well  blanched  rhymes 
and  season  with  capitalization. — 

In  addition  to  the  above  ingredients,  if  quite  conveniently  at 
hand,  one  or  more  ideas,  cut  very  fine  lest  the  rhythm  fall,  may  be 
introduced  into  every  eight  or  ten  lines,  sine  qua  non.  I. 

Kingship. 

The  eagle  is  a  noble  bird, 

The  king  of  the  feathered  tribe  we've  heard, 

And  it  really  does  not  seem  absurd 

For  he  wings  him  with  a  rapid  flight ; 

And  he  swoops  him  down  with  woeful  might, 

And  the  children  hie  them  home  in  fright, 

Of  the  eagle. 

The  Kaiser  is  a  kingly  man 

And  he  tries  to  show  it  all  he  can, 

So  seems  at  least  the  royal  plan  ; 

For  his  deeds  are  such  to  blush  his  face 

And  he  lives  him  at  a  rapid  pace 

And  he  makes  him  clown  of  the  human  race, 

Does  the  Kaiser.  W.  L.  Chamberlain. 


Conducted  by  John  F.  Ferry  and^  Arthur  S.  Wheeler 

The  Parthenon  and  Other  Poems,  by  VV. 
Lawrence  Chamberlain.  Published  by 
Everett  Co.,  Boston. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  issue  of 
the  Mirror,  appears  a  handsome  volume  in 
greyish  green  by  one  of  our  own  number, 
the  first  student  of  Andover  who  has  gotten 
out  a  book  while  still  in  school,  for  some 
years  at  least.  It  contains  four  full  page 
illustrations  taken  from  familiar  paintings, 
and  some  drawings  by  Will  Hutchins  of 
New  Haven,  who  also  designed  the  cover,  I  believe.  We  hope  in 
a  succeeding  paper  to  review  at  some  length  these  twelve  poems  so 
interesting  to  us  for  personal  reasons. 

/. 

•'The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel."  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
John  Lane,  London  and  New  York. 
May  it  not  be,  I  wonder,  that  the  art  of  writing  reaches  its  high- 
est development  in  this  so  called  poetic  prose  of  stylists  like  Le 
Gallienne  and  Alphonse  Daudet — this  nude  diction,  thought-beauty 
made  manifest  without  the  draperies  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the 
spirit  of  poetry  freed  from  its  carnal  members.  May  not  our  love 
of  the  surging  rhythm  and  the  bell  notes  of  rhyme  be  but  a  lust  of 
the  aesthetic  flesh,  ill-befitting  fully  developed  beauty  lovers.  It  is 
said,  I  think,  that  the  primeval  literature  of  every  people  had  the 
artificialties  of  the  poetic  form  :  perhaps  it  were  better  if,  like  to 
our  Father  of  Camden,  our  thoughts  should  doff  these  prehistoric 
bone  necklaces  and  skins  of  wild  beasts.  I  feel  always  that  the  ad- 
jective which  applies  best  to  Le  Gallienne's  style  is  "delicious,"  as 
though  it  were  some  exquisite  thing  to  eat.    And,  indeed,  it  is  like 

"A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold  and  jet"  heaped  with 

 "candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum  and  gourd, 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd 
And  lucid  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon, 

for  see  these  bits  from  "The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel." 

In  speaking  of  Londonderry's  library  at  No.  3  Zion  place,  "In 
dark  corners  behind  easy  chairs  were  the  deep  sea  pools  of  theol- 
ogy." 

And  concerning  "The  Dawn's"  aesthetic  movement  in  Coalches- 
ter,  "in  Zion  street,  and  nowhere  else,  were  the  angels  descending 
into  the  waters." 
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And,  lastly  :  "I  don't  think  there  was  any  word  in  the  language, 
not  even  Bible  words,  which  Mrs.  Talbot  pronounced  with  such  an 
accent  of  solemnity,  as  the  word  'linen.'  The  words  'china'  and 
'cut  glass,'  and  perhaps  'silver,'  ran  it  close,  but  'linen'  was  un- 
doubtedly the  word  in  which  all  Mrs.  Talbot's  sense  of  the  serious- 
ness of  living,  her  sense  of  household  distinction,  her  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  prosperity,  and  her  stern  love  of  cleanliness  found 
most  impressive  utterance." 

"Mrs.  Talbot  could  never  have  smiled  as  she  said  'linen.'  " 
"And  the  linen  she  had  been  storing  for  Jenny  might,  indeed, 
have  been  the  very  stuff  of  which  lilies  are  made,  lilies  smelling  of 
lavender." 

"Such  pairs  of  sheets  !  A  queen  might  even  fear  to  await  her 
lord  lying  amid  such  linen  ;  for  white,  indeed,  must  be  the  body 
that  dares  rivalry  with  Mrs.  Talbot's  sheets — sheets  which  might  be 
said,  indeed,  to  settle  that  old  question  of  the  snows  of  yester 
year." 

"Mais  ou  so  nt  Us  neiges  (Pantanf* 

"Surely  they  have  been  settling,  flake  on  flake,  year  after  year,  in 
Mrs.  Talbot's  linen  press,  till  at  last  there  is  quite  a  snow-drift  of 
fa i r  white  linen  for  Jenny  and  Theophil  to  lie  in." 

The  charm  of  this  "Romance,"  and  of  all  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
work  in  fact,  lies  not  in  a  mechanically  interesting  plot,  a  series  of 
events  or  dramatic  situations,  nor  in  delineation  of  character,  but  in 
the  felicity  of  his  treatment,  in  that  indefinable  quality,  like  the 
bouquet  of  a  rare  and  precious  wine,  style.  Le  Gallienne  is  neither 
a  dramatist  nor  a  story  teller,  but  always  a  sweet  voiced  poet-phil- 
osopher. The  wine  of  his  work  will  never,  I  think,  be  drunk  of  all 
men,  for  aside  from  a  separation  of  goats  and  sheep  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  there  is  an  element  of  personality  in  its  attraction,  as  in 
that  of  an  amateur  dramatic  performance  :  we  like  it  because  we 
know  the  people.  We  like  Le  Gallianne  because  we  like  Whitman, 
"Wagner,  Keats,  and  Schopenhauer,  and  Rossetti  and  Swinburne, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,"  our  mutual  friends,  to  follow  Dicken's 
ungrammatical  usage.  Then,  as  for  "The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel" 
its  occasional  pages  of  philosophy,  sweet  with  the  dew  of  newness, 
like  beautiful  crimson  thorns  amid  the  roses,  protect  it  from  being 
all  things  to  all  men,  a  la  Venus  Annodomini. 

"The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel"  is  gotten  out  by  John  Lane  : 
The  Bodley  Head,  with  a  cover  in  black  and  gold  designed  by 

Beardsley  or  Bradley,  since  it  is  signed  "B."  ,  being,  1  think, 

the  handsomest  volume  I  have  seen  for  several  years. 

/. 

Lochinvar,  by  S.  Crockett.    Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

A  remarkably  original  work  is  always  comparatively  easy  for  even 
a  dull  person  to  review,  because  it  is  never  hard  to  find  something 
to  say  about  it,  especially  if  the  general  impression  be  unpleasant. 
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Now  Mr.  Crockett's  Lochinvar  is  neither  original  nor  unpleasant, 
so  although  one  feels  after  reading  it  a  distinct  aftertaste  of  liking 
and  interest,  yet  clean  cut  criticism  must  necessarily  be  slow.  But 
although  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  the  story's  plot,  the 
character  studies  at  least  are  interesting  and  open  to  discussion. 

1  have  a  peculiarity,  which  is  not  a  peculiarity,  of  thinking,  in  the 
moment  between  my  reading  of  the  title  of  a  story  and  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  same.  This  is  sometimes  fatal,  sometimes  bene- 
ficial ;  in  this  case  I  thought,  as  would  the  average  reader,  I  giieve 
to  say,  in  the  same  position,  of  Scott's  little  poem  which  has  the 
same  title  as  Crockett's  novel,  and  really  there  is  something  in  the 
galloping  metre  and  slap-dash  swing  of  the  ballad  that  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  temper  and  love  story  of  the  novelists'  hero.  More 
than  that,  the  two  plots  agree  exactly,  though  I  did  not  intend  to 
mention  the  plot,  as  there  is  nothing  at  all  distinct  about  it,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  fact  that  I  have  stated,  which  from 
the  very  evidence  of  its  likeness  becomes  almost  original. 

The  Raiders  and  the  Gray  Man,  Lochinvar' 's  sister  books,  are 
told  by  their  respective  heroes  in  the  first  person,  and  in  the  latter 
we  rather  miss  the  naive  quality  which  the  two  former  possess.  In 
a  romance,  the  chief  interest  must  naturally  lie  with  the  hero,  unless 
one  is  sentimentally  inclined,  and  when  the  poor  fellow  is  not  al- 
lowed to  tell  his  own  faults  and  explain  his  own  nature,  as  Mr. 
Crockett  has  shown  he  so  well  knows  how  to  make  him,  and  is 
forced  to  be  moralized  over,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 
Poor  Wat  is  not  left  any  character  to  carry  along  in  his  story  :  it  is 
all  taken  away  from  him  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
so  that  one  feels  him  to  be  at  the  end  devoid  of  all  of  all  sense. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  of 
the  death  of  "the  Little  Marie,"  which  is  handled  in  a  manner 
feeling  all  through  and  masterly  at  the  end.  W. 

The  Red-bridge  Neighborhood,  by  Maria  Louise  Pool.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

Fancy  one  of  Hardy's  later  works — "Jude,"  for  instance,  become 
gentle,  domesticated  and  generally  optimistic,  as  the  burning  tiger 
through  cycles  of  change  wilts  into  the  the  family  cat,  and  you  will 
have  a  novel  like  "The  Red- bridge  Neighborhood."  It  is  interest- 
ing and  pleasant  reading,  constructed  very  gracefully  on  that  most 
ancient  theme  of  virtue  rewarded  and  iniquity  punished,  for  which 
we  all  have  a  fondness,  as  for  salt,  when  it  is  not  too  evident.  There 
is  an  interesting  development  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  who  in 
the  first  chapter  has  all  the  proverbial  perfection  of  herodom,  ex- 
cept that  his  eyes  are  set  a  trifle  too  close  together,  and  who  dies 
just  on  the  verge  of  the  advertisements,an  object  of  our  honest  con* 
tempt.  But  perhaps  old  Nawn,  the  father,  is  the  true  hero.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  book,the  best  drawn, 
and  the  only  one  notably  original  in  conception,  being  a  cynical 
specimen  of  the  genus  miser,  and  withal  natural.    The  love  of  the 
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two  women  characters  for  young  Nawn,  and  his  love  for  them  is 
seriously  done,  neither  ideally  nor  pessimisticly,  but  in  truth,  show- 
ing that  a  fundamental  element  in  our  real-life  love  is  simplv  that 
same  which  makes  the  buttercups  on  our  neighbor's  lawn  look  tal- 
ler and  more  golden  than  our  own.  The  really  serious  defect  in 
the  book  is  the  impossible  child  Victor.  In  contemporary  litera- 
ture the  child  is  a  veritable  bull  in  a  china  shop.  The  average 
author  speeds  along  very  well  until  the  heroine's  first  child  is  born, 
then  discretion  is  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  the  child  and  author 
together  indulge  in  a  wild  baccanalian  orgy  of  big  words  and  intri- 
cate philosophy.  The  book-child  is  made  a  convenience  of,  where 
in  olden  times  the  writer  would  have  worked  in  the  gods  or  a  seven 
headed  dragon.  Fancy  a  child  of  four  years,  in  private  life  and 
otherwise  normal,  making  this  remark,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
mother  on  the  general  topics  of  the  day  :  ••[  heard  grandpa  say  that 
some  of  his  dividends  were  due  in  June." 

It  is  the  pait  of  weakness  in  reviewing  to  take  refuge  in  general 
remarks,  but  really  what  can  be  said  about  an  average  book  like 
this  one.  It  is  good.  Most  books  published  by  the  Harpers  are  : 
say  that  it  is  not  remarkably  good  and  you  have  said  it  all.  One 
sometimes  wonders  what  reason  the  ordinary  good  book  has  for  its 
existence.  It  is  the  same  with  one's  neighbor's  book  as  with  one's 
neighbor  himself,  I  suppose.  There  is  Brown  who  reads  neither 
Tolstoi,  nor  Whitman,  Browning  nor  Ibsen,  whose  active  interest 
in  humanity  seems  confined  to  three  fat  children.  Vet  we  do  not 
question  Brown's  raison  d'etre.  Both  Brown  and  Brown's  book  are 
interesting  and  what  better  or  other  reason  has  man  or  book  for 
being?  £ 
The  British  Empire,  by  Alfred  Thomas  Story.    G.  P.   Putnam  & 

Sons.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well-known  Sitty  of  the  Naiion 
series  whose  object  is  to  present  the  chief  events  in  a  country's 
career  in  their  philosophical  relations  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
universal  history.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  new  and  intertain- 
ing  could  be  written  on  a  subject  as  much  discussed  as  English 
history,  but  here  the  wealth  of  material  is  so  great  and  the  original- 
ity of  writers  can  show  in  so  many  ways  that  the  subject  loses  little 
of  its  fascination  by  repetition. 

The  most  agreeable  thing  about  this  book  is  its  lack  of  prejudice. 
The  writer  is  an  Englishman  and  we  generally  look  with  some  sus 
picion  on  British  patriotism  when  it  has  a  chance  to  effect  a  man's 
opinions  ;  but  England  suffers  severely  for  her  misdeeds,  m  the 
writings  of  Mr  Story.  Especiallv  is  this  true  of  the  position  he 
takes  in  regard  to  the  American  Revolution.  Indeed  he  becomes 
almost  American  in  his  denunciation  of  England's  treatment  of  her 
colonies. 

In  speaking  of  his  book  Mr.  Story  savs  .  "It  has  been  designed 
to  give  those\vho  in  the  coming  centuries  will  have  the  destinies  of 
the  empire  in  their  keeping— to  cany  on  to  greater  issues  or  to 
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mar — to  give  these  some  idea  of  the  splendour  of  British  achieve- 
ment in  the  past,  to  show  them  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  men  of 
exceptional  gifts  and  high  place,  as  much  as  of  the  common  sons  of 
common  mothers,  and  that  upon  such,  too,  the  future  will  depend. 
'To  do  this  was  the  aim  ;  not  to  make  men  proud  with  the  historing 
pride-  of  a  man  with  a  big  muscle  or  a  great  gun,  but,  rather  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  chastened  feeling  of  one  on  whom  the  gods 
have  laid  a  great  and  noble  task." 

He  has  put  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  the  two  vol- 
umes of  his  history,  each  containing  some  four  hundred  pages,  and 
he  has  been  so  happy  in  the  selection  of  incidents  and  events  which 
make  the  narrative  at  once  instructive  and  picturesque, that  the  book 
can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  end. 

The  book  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper  with  clear  type, 
contains  copious  illustrations  contemporaneous  with  the  events  with 
which  they  are  connected.  F. 

"Maudsley  on  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease." 

This  book  is  one  of  Appleton's  Scientific  Library,  and  treats  of  a 
subject  which  has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  the  public — the 
legal  position  of  the  insane.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon, when  crime  has  been  committed,  especially  if  it  be  shocking 
in  character,  for  the  lawyers  of  the  defense  to  plead  insanity  ;  and 
public  opinion  is  always  aroused  against  any  such  proceedings, 
the  public  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  blind.  Maudsley  endeavors  to 
show  when  such  a  plea  can  properly  be  recognized,  beginning  by  a 
description  of  true  insanity  and  upsetting  some  time  honored  ideas, 
among  which  is  the  opinion  that  a  madman  shows  insanity  before 
committing  any  crime  and  that,  when  he  does  it,  it  is  without  mo- 
tive. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  may  appear  perfectly  sound  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  while  an  expert  would  find  evidence  of  disease 
in  his  inability  to  follow  a  long  train  of  thought  to  its  end  and  to 
associate  ideas  correctly ;  the  physical  symptoms  being,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  hesitation  in  speaking,  or  a  trifling  dila- 
tion of  the  pupil  of  one  eye;  Moreover,  the  expert  would  examine 
the  hereditary  influences  under  which  the  man  was  acting.  And  it 
is  in  this  discussion  of  hereditary  and  its  results  that  the  book  is 
most  interesting.  The  author  follows  up  his  statements  with  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  most  famous  crimes,  as  the  murder  of  Charles 
Lamb's  mother  by  his  sister  ;  and  he  shows  that  dissipation  in  one 
generation  means  weak  minds  in  the  next,  and  idiots  or  criminals 
in  the  third,  until  Nature  makes  the  diseased  family  sterile,  and  it 
dies  out. 

The  idea  that  the  insane  act  without  motive  springs  from  the  fact 
that  madmen's  motives  are  often  such  that  no  sane  man  would  en- 
tertain them  for  a  moment,  although  they  may  be  strong  enough, 
nevertheless,  to  drive  a  madman  to  some  dreadful  crime.  Instances 
are  given  of  persons,  thinking  whole  cities  were  plotting  against 
them,  who  have  first  appealed  in  vain  to  magistrates,  and  then,  be- 
lieving the  latter  also  members  of  the  conspiracy,  have  done  some 
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frightful  murder,  perhaps  of  their  own  parents,  to  protect,  as  they 
thought,  their  own  endangered  lives. 

Other  interesting  ideas  are  that  the  modern  sensational  novels 
are  the  results  of  epilepsy  in  their  authors  ;  the  statement  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  believed  prophecy  and  madness  much  the  same, 
deriving  both  words  from  the  same  stem;  that  the  Prophets  Jere- 
miah, John,  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  were  insane ;  and  the  articles  on 
loss  of  speech  and  loss  of  personal  indentity.  A. 

"Yermah  the  Dorado."    Frona  Eunice  Wait.    W.  Doxey,  San 
Francisco. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  as  to  what  proportions  the  in- 
gredients of  a  historical  novel  shall  take.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence we  have  such  works  ranging  from  pure  fiction  up  to  digest 
history.  Cut  without  any  exaggeration,  "Yermah  the  Dorado"  is 
unique.  I  may  be  wrong  in  placing  it  in  this  class,  which,  how- 
ever, was  the  aspect  in  which  it  first  struck  me,  for  of  history  there 
is  little  that  the  scientist  could  label  indisputable  fact.  The  book 
is  rather  an  expression  of  the  author's  thoughts  and  feelings  regard- 
ing the  occult  arts,  with  a  love-story  of  human  interest  entwined, 
and  this,  too,  meant  to  be  allegorical. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  California,  eleven  thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilization  equal  to,  and  yet  far  different  from  ours.  We 
are  shown  familiar  scenes  and  objects  instinct  with  new  and  unex- 
pected meaning.  Everything  has  been  studied  and  its  place  in  the 
universe  found.  Clinging  to  the  thread  of  the  story,  as  to  a'  life- 
line, the  most  startling  theories  are  presented  to  us,  which  almost 
daze,  and  yet  are  intensely  interesting.  Life  is  a  spiral,  on  the, 
coils  of  which  we  ascend  or  descend  ;  the  soul  is  not  in  the  body, 
but  touches  and  vivifies  it  as  the  sun  does  the  earth ;  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  has  a  scale  similar  to  that  in  music  ;  water,  warmed  by 
sunlight  pouring  through  a  blue  lens,  is  a  soothing  sedative.  We 
may  not  agree  with  all  this,  but  we  cannot  but  feel  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  new  thought  into  the  seemingly  meaningless  experi- 
ences of  our  every-day  existence.  The  book  is  worth  reading  for 
this  alone,  not  to  mention  its  other  merits.  H.  S. 

Received: 

A  Simple  Grammar  of  English,  John  Earle.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 


AND  LASTLY. 

Except  for  the  slow  old  elms,  the  trees  are  in  mature 
leaf,  the  lawns  are  like  velvet  tapestries  embroided  with 
tulips  and  daffodils,  the  valley  lilies  are  abloom  by  the 
street  sides,  and  Andover  is  quite  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world.  And  the  busiest  too,  I  suppose,  with  the 
concert,  the  Robinson  debate,  the  dramatics,  the  Draper 
contest,  and  all  the  other  manifold  engagements  of  Com- 
mencement week,  with  a  grand  finale  of  exams.  One 
more  hard  pull  of  a  fortnight  or  so  and  we  shall  have 
reached  the  hill  top  of  another  finished  year — for  many  of 
us  the  last  year  at  Andover.  There  must  be  always,  when 
a  class  is  about  to  be  graduated,  a  vague  after-us-the-De- 
luge  sort  of  feeling  among  the  fellows.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  that  when  a  hundred  men,  and  among  them 
the  larger  part  of  the  most  prominent  fellows  in  school, 
cease  to  be  present  at  morning  chapel  and  at  the  other  ap- 
pointments of  school  life,  that  things  can  go  on  quite 
as  before,  the  organization  be  quite  as  well  taken  care 
of,  and  the  victories  so  gloriously  won  and  celebrat- 
ed. As  a  matter  of  fact  our  little  school  world  is  very 
like  the  great  world  outside.  There  will  rise  up  new 
kings  over  Egypt.  The  bell  will  ring  just  as  regularly  in 
years  to  come.  The  ivy  will  splash  green  upon  the  old 
brick  walls  in  the  new  Spring,  and  it  will  wash  off  red  like 
paint  in  the  rains  of  autumn.  And  the  heroes  of  our  present 
will  be  become  the  forgotten  of  Andover's  past.  So  let  the 
class  of  ninty-eight  pass  out,  with  the  joy  of  a  good  year 
finished,  into  the  larger  blessings  of  college  life,  knowing 
that  always  by  doing  good  for  themselves  they  will  be  able  to 
do  good  for  Phillips,  trusting  that  she  is  well  in  the  arms 
of  her  younger  sons,  and  remembering,  with  just  a  little 
loving  regret,  the  strength  and  health  and  beauty  of  our 
life  at  Andover. 


Zbc  flDontb. 

Conducted  by  Arthur  S.  Wheeler. 


April  23.  Andover  shut  out  Newtowne  A.  C.  in  a  well-contested 
game  by  scoring  three  runs  to  her  opponents'  none. 

April  25.  The  school  held  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Chapel,  to 
consider  the  question  of  raising  a  military  company.  No  definite 
action  taken. 

April  27.  Andover  defeated  Dean  Academy  by  a  score  of  27  to 
to  6. 

April  30.  Andover  beat  the  Vespers  of  Lowell.  The  score  was 
9  to  1. 

May  2.  Harvard  defeated  us  in  an  interesting  game  by  the  score 
of  2  to  1. 

May  4.  Andover  defeated  the  nine  of  Boston  College  in  the 
poorest  exhibition  of  base-ball  seen  here  this  season.  The  score 
was  18 — o. 

May  7.    The  annual  spring  games  were  held. 
May  7.    Andover  played  the  Vespers  at  Lowell  and  beat  them 
1 1  —  1. 

May  10.  The  thirty-first  annual  competition  for  the  Means 
Prizes  was  held  in  the  Chapel,  with  results  as  follows  :  E.  L.  Skin- 
ner, 1st;  S.  H.  Abbey,  2nd,  and  P.  B.  Bruce,  3rd. 

May  11.  The  game  with  the  Lawrence  Stars  proved  to  be  an 
easy  victory  for  Andover.    Score,  24 — o. 

May  14.  The  Draper  Prize  Speakers  were  announced,  the  trial 
having  been  held  on  the  previous  evening. 

May  14.  The  home  team  easily  defeated  Williston  Seminary  by 
the  score  of  15 — o. 

May  17.  Andover  played  Williams  College  and  was  beaten  in 
an  exciting  game.    The  score  was  2  to  1. 

May  18.  The  annual  class  game  took  place  and  was  won  amid 
excitement  and  fire  crackers  by  '99. 

May  20.  The  game  between  Andover  and  the  Social  Club  re- 
sulted in  the  score  of  20  to  5  in  our  favor. 

May  2 1 .  The  track  team  was  defeated  by  that  of  Worcester 
Academy  on  the  upper  campus.    The  score  by  points  was  67  to  37. 

May  2i.  Andover  defeated  Harvard  1901  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
score  of  9  —  2. 

May  28.  Andover  was  beaten  by  Yale  in  a  beautiful  game. 
The  score  was  7 — 6. 

May  30.  The  track  team  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Exeter,  at 
Exeter. 


exchanges. 

Conducted  by  E.  L.  Skinner. 


From  our  exchanges  vvc  clip  the  following: — 

The  Quest  of  Lucifer. 

Down  aisles  of  giant  forest  trees, 

Thro'  splendid  sweep  of  meadow  land. 
Over  the  sheltered,  bosky  leas, 

'Cross  miles  of  torturing  yellow  sand 
I  hasten,  with  my  spirit  hand, 

All  seeking  for  the  home  we  lost 
Centuries,  ages,  eons  past. 

Each  tree  that's  blown,  each  wave  that's  tossed 
Could  tell  us  where  to  rest  at  last. 

But  no — they'll  not.    And  on  we  sweep 
O'er  purple  hills,  and  shifting  deep, 

And  I,  their  guilty  leader,  see 
That  our  quest  will  last  for  Eternity. 

Cornelia  Broxvncll  Gould  in  Smith  Monthly 

Wind  Song. 

Come  a-whirling  with  me  o'er  the  wave-laughing  sea 

And  my  fanciful  song  I  will  sing  to  thee. 

The  moon-taught  stars  in  harmony  ring 

As  they  drop  to  the  sea  in  the  austral  spring, 

And  the  ghosts  of  the  gods  a  lullaby  sing 

While  the  isles  on  the  waves  of  the  sea-bosom  swing. 

Come  and  linger  with  me  near  the  corn-rustling  lea 

And  there  will  I  whisper  my  secret  to  thee. 

The  meadows  and  woods  are'  symphonious  choirs, 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  their  living  lyres 

And  the  waving  grasses  their  silver  wires, 

While  the  roaring  bases  are  forest  fires. 

Come  and  loiter  with  me  on  the  rill-tinkling  lee 

And  murmuring  music  I'll  breathe  to  thee, 

For  the  sea-side  caves  are  sweet-voiced  flutes, 

The  reeds  in  the  streams  are  melodious  lutes. 

And  these  dulcet  notes,  like  soul-songs  of  mutes, 

Are  the  dew-dropping  sounds  at  the  shaking  of  fruits. 

George  D.  Graves  in  Yale  Courant. 

My  Church. 

I  wake  before  the  faint  flush  reds  the  east, 

Wide  open  throw  my  casement  to  the  morn, 
And  in  the  great  cathedral  of  the  world 

Look  up  to  God  forgetful  of  man's  scorn. 
The  scent  of  flowers,  like  incense,  fills  the  breeze, 

The  ancient  stars  my  waxen  tapers  are, 
The  murmuring  leaves  speak  countless  holy  prayers 

That  unto  highest  Heaven  speed  afar. 
This  is  my  church,  my  place  of  holy  prayer; 

Here  conscience  plies  her  ever  ready  rod  ; 
Here  do  I  worship,  here  I  know  and  feel 

The  presence  and  the  glory  of  my  God. 

hi  The  Inlander. 


leaves  from  flMMlUps  1F\>^. 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.,  73 

Died  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1898,  Joseph  Stedman,  M.  D. 

'40- — Philip  H.  Sears,  a  well-known  lawyer  in  Boston,  died  at 
his  home,  May  1,  1898.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1844,  a 
member  of  its  board  of  overseers  in  1857,  orator  at  the  dedication 
of  the  present  Academy  building  in  1866. 

'40. — Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilbur  died  at  Andover,  May  29,  1898.  A 
former  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this  town,  he  was  educated 
at  Phillips,  Colby  University  and  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

'45. — At  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  7,  1898,  died  Elijah  Howe,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College. 

'64.  President  McKinley  has  appointed  Frank  Drake  Hobbs 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

'68. — Herman  A.  Bailey  has  opened  a  physician's  office  at  11 
West  1 06th  Street,  New  York  City. 

'73. — Lester  Elvvyn  Chase  is  well  established  as  a  lawyer  in 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

'73. —  Henry  V.  Condict  is  a  member  of  the  firm  Randolph,  Con- 
dict  &  Black,  counsellors- at  law,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

'73. — Henry  C.  McElwaine  is  a  manufacturer  of  American  and 
French  Turbine  water  wheels,  elevator  jacks  and  mill  machinery,  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

'73. — At  the  links  of  the  Cambridge  Golf  Club,  on  May  30,  Al- 
fred L.  Ripley  won  in  an  open  handicap  tournament  with  a  score 
of  83. 

'73. — Pursuing  his  calling  as  a  civil  engineer,  Henry  M.  Rood  is 
now  living  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

'8 1.— Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  "A  Trooper  of  the  Ex- 
press," by  Clinton  Ross. 

'89. — Fred  W.  Moore  is  associated  with  O.  W.  Shead  as  an  at- 
torney at  42  Court  Street,  Boston. 

'89. — On  April  19th,  Miss  Rose  Milmine  of  New  York,  was 
married  to  Joseph  Parsons. 

'90. — Herbert  Nelson  Morris  died  in  Chicago,  April  15,  1898, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He  was  married  last  June  to 
Miss  Hulda  Bloom. 

'91. — Miss  Ada  R.  Townsend  of  Boston  was  married  April  26  to 
Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hixon,  who  will  practice  medicine  at  24  Bowdoin 
Street,  Cambridge. 

'92. — Ensign  Albion  J.  Wadhams,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  board  the 
Mayflower. 

'Q3. — On  April  28,  1898,  occured  the  marriage  of  Jay  K.  Secor 
of  Toledo,  O.,  and  Miss  Mary  Y.  Barnes  of  the  same  city. 

'97. — Winston  T.  Townsend  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  2, 
1898,  of  injuries  received  in  a  bicycle  accident.  While  at  Andover 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Mirror  board,  manager  of  the  foot-ball 
team,  obtained  third  prize  in  the  Means  Competition,  and  was  poel 
at  class  day. 
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Established  1817. 


^  BROOKS  BROTHERS,  ^ 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF  1898. 


In  announcing  the  opening  of  the  season's  goods  we  beg  to  say  that  w  hile,  the  as- 
sortment both  in  materials  and  garments  will  be  found  as  complete  and  varied  as  here- 
tofore, including  goods  of  the  highest  grades,  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for 
moderate  prices  has  not  been  overlooked. 

READY-MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Knickerbocker  Suits  of  Tweeds,  Homespuns,  Donegals  and  Russian  Crash.  Scotch 
Long  Hose.    Golfing  Coats  with  Club  Collars  and  Buttons.    Fancy  Waist- 
coats knitted  and  woven.    Sweaters  in  all  weights,  shapes  and  colors. 
Highland  Gaiters.     Pigskin  Leggins.     Covert  Coats  of 
various  weights,  wool,  silk  and  serge  lined.  Scotch 
Ulsters  for  traveling  and  other  purposes. 

FURNISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Gloves  in  proper  shapes  for  driving  and  street  wear.  Coachmen's  Furnishings. 
Neckwear  of  confined  patterns  in  rich  silks.  Club  and  School  colors.  Stocks,  Scarfs 
and  Ties  in  washable  fabrics.  Imported  Golf  Clubs  of  Archie  Simpson  and  other 
makes.  "Helsby  A"  Golf  Ball.  Caddie  Bags  of  leather  and  canvas  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Bath  Robes  and  Wraps,  Room  Suits  and  Gowns  imported  and  of  our  own  man- 
ufacture. Leather  and  Wicker  Goods,  including  Valises,  Kit  Bags,  Shirt  Cases, 
Luncheon  and  Tea  Baskets,  Riding  and  Dog  Whips  Crops,  Twigs,  etc. 


CANNON,  I 


OF 


Cannon's  Compel  College, 

LAWRENCE, 

#  #  *  *  Executes  Tine  Pen  Work  of  All  Kinds.  «  *  *  * 


Ibanfc  Written  Invitations  ant>  Car&s, 

Equal  to  Steel  Engraving,  a  Specialty.  ""^gs^ 
^)  Orders  left  at  the  College,  or  with^t^  ?7rv  (§) 

G.  RODERIC  CANNON,  of  the  Class^ 


of  '01,  P.  A.,  52  Salem  Street,  Andover,  | 
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Insignia, 
Badges, 


Society  Stationery. 

The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Com- 
pany has  assembled  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  prompt  execution 
of  orders  for  Insignia,  Badges 
and  Society  Stationery. 

Patrons  may  feel  equal  confidence  in 
the  correctness  and  taste  of  So- 
ciety  Stationery  prepared  by  this 
house. 


HE  BAILEY,  BANKS  I  BIDDLE  CO., 

Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,       ....  PESN 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 

•SUITINGS. 


of  Hamilton  Place  Boston. 


PORTRAITS,  ENLARGEMENTS,  MINIATURES  ON  IVORY  and  PORCELAIN.  S 
HIGH-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

^otnwo  ^otogr^pflic  (o. 

3  Park  St.  and  384  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 

also  1286  Washington  Ave.,  Cambridge. 


K1 


^  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  ANDOVER  HEN. 

(§) 

g  FINE  GROUPS  A  SPECIALTY. 

|>  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  MIRROR. 


The  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 


Fast  Service  from  New 
England  to  tlx  West.. . 


Through  Sleeping  Cars  from  Boston  to  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St  Louis. 
With  one  change  in  Union  Station  for  Kansas  City. 

The  very  fastest  train  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  runs 
over  the  Wabash. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  Cars  (free)  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  & 

RATES   FOR  PASSAGE  AS  LOW  AS  ANY. 

******** 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

H.  B.  AvcCLELLAN,  G.  E.  A.,  d.  D.  AAcBEATH.N.  E.  P.  A.. 

New  York.  5  State  St.,  Boston. 

C.  S.  CRANE,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
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CHARLES  E.  ABBOTT,  M.  5. 

vL.  n.  GILBERT,  M.  b.  5. 

|  PHYSICIAN 
1  and  SURGEON, 

Denial  Kooms. 

<^_70  Main  St.,  Andover. 

Bank  Building, 

Office  Hours: 
Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.m. 

asm  H.  F.  mm, 

BICYCLES  and  SPORTING  GOODS, 

HND    •  REPHIRED. 

HNDOiZER. 


BICYCLES    •  CLEHNED 

MUSGROiZE  BLOCK, 


T 


CHAS.  A.  QAREY, 

HEATRICAL 

^^-GOODS. 

503  Washington  St.,  Oor.  West  St., 
BOSTON. 

Wigs,  Beards,  etc.,  for  Private  Theatri- 
cals, Masquerades,  Old  Folks  Concerts. 
Importer  and  dealer  in  Grease  Paints, 
Powders,  Burnt  Cork,  etc.  First-class 
Make-up  Artists  furnished  at  $4.00  per 
night,  including  make-up. 


Lewis  T.  Hardy.  Joseph  F.  Oole. 

HARDY  &  COLE, 

ESSEX    ST.,    AN  DOVER. 

Builders  and  Lumber  Dealers, 

Box  Making,  Planing,  Sawing  and  Matching 
done  to  order. 

KINDLING  WOOD  BY  THE  LOAD. 


WANTED.— Trustworthy  and  active  gentlemen 
or  ladies  to  travel  for  responsible,  established 
house.  Monthly,  $65.00  and  expenses.  Position 
steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self  addressed  en- 
velope. 

The  Dominion  Company.  Dept.  V.,  Chicago. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Richards, 

94  Main  Street, 

ANDOVER,  MASS 

Office  Houks  : 
Till  9a.  in.;  1  to  3  p    m. ;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Main  Street. 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Office  Hours  : 
Till  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3  p.  m. ;  7  to  9  p.  m 
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iiQuwnm  &  button. 

5p    5p    %  % 

Bicycles  apcl  Sportipg  Goods. 


OUR  WELL  KNOWN 

"Pemberton 

Bicycles," 

For  Ladies  and  Gents.  Sold  in  some  parts  of 
Boston  as  high  as  $40.00.    Ladies'  $19.98.  Men's 

17.98 


Yachtsmen,  Ahoy! 

Not  War  with  Spain,  but 
War  in  Yacht  Supplies. 

Do  not  pay  OLD-FASHION  PRICES  any 
longer  lor  your  yacht  supplies.  Large  variety  to 
select  from  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  named,  and 
quality  of  a  high  standard. 

YACHT  HARDWARE.  OARS  AND  PADDLES, 

AMERICAN  YACHT  ENSIGNS.  YACHT  LIGHTS. 

FOG  HORNS,  YACHT  CORDAGE. 

YACHT  BELLS,  BOAT  HOOKS, 

LIFE  PRESERVERS,  BUOYS  AND  FENDERS, 

COPPER  PAINT,  SPAR  VARNJSH, 

PUMPS,  MEGAPHONES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


We  are  Exclusive  Headquarters  for  the  Only 
Genuine 

11  Partelow's" 

Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches. 

Ask  us  to   mail  you  our  Catalogue  of  Yacht  and 
Boat  Supplies. 


"Springfield 

Bicycles," 

For  Ladies  and  Gents.  189S  Models,  drop-frames  ' 
large  sprockets,  oval  fork  crowns,  two-piece 
cranks,  etc.  Ladies'  $31.49.  Manufactured  in 
this  state  to  sell  for  $65  00.  Men's 

19.98 


"Dart  Bicycles," 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Compare  these  Bicy- 
cles only  with  $100  00  wheels.  They  are  a  high 
standard  of  quality.  Price 

29.98 

Ask  us  to  mail  you  our  Catalogue. 


Golf  Balls. 

"Silvertown"  per  dozen  3.24 

"A-l  Black"  per  dozen  3.10 

"Henley"   per  dozen  2.98 

Golf  Balls  re-made  equal  to  new. 

Golf  Clubs. 

Full  assortment  of  shapers,  each  1.29,  1.39,  1.49 
Golf  clubs  repaired  and  any  shape  made  to  order. 


Golf  Ball  Cleaners  Each  49c 

Rubber  Tees  Each  14c 

Paper  Tees  Per  100  74c 

Rims,  Galv  Each  24c 

Flags  Each  74c 

Ball  Presses  Each  4.49 


TREMONT  AND   BEACON    STREETS,  BOSTON. 
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THE  AflDOVER  BOOKSTORE. 

Supply  Depot  for  all  Academy  Text  Books  and  School  Supplies.    Stationery  in  all 
grades,  plain  and  engraved,  special  P.  A.  papers.    See  our  Andover 
Fountain  Pen.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

George  A.  Hig?ir)5  &  Co.,       A\aio  St.,  Andover. 


E.  M.  &.  W.  A.  ALLEN,  Ph.  G. 
-^PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS,^ 

MUMLE1V5  AGENCY-  HOT  £ODA. 


COAL. 


WOOD. 


FRANK  E.  GLEASON, 

(Successor  to  John  Cornell.) 

Carter's  Block,  Andover,  Mass. 


STRAW 


THE 


/V\^nsion  ®  r|odse, 

ON  THE  HILL.  NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

Open  the  year  round.   Enlarged  and 
Newly  Furnished.   Terms  S12.50 
to  S17. 50  a  week.   $2.00  to 
S3. 00  per  day. 


E.  IP.  Ditcbcocfe,    =  prop, 


 IF  YOU  DESIRE  

FIRE,  i  LIFE  t  OR  i  ACCIDENT  1  INSURANCE 

CALL  AT 

ROGERS'  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  MUSGROVE  BUILDING,  MAIN  ST., 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 


HENRY  P.  NOYES, 

FURNITURE 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


EDWIN  C.  PIKE, 


DEALER  !N 


5toves,  •  Larrjps,  •  Oil,  •  Tip  ■  and  '  Glass  •  War*, 

.   .   .   PAINTS,  WOODEN  WARE,  CROCKERY,  ETC.   .   .  . 
PARK  STREET,  -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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ALL  ROADS  ARE  ALIKE  TO  A  MONARCH. 

Perfection  is  the  result  of  our  long 
experience. 


MONARCH  AND  DEFIANCE  BICYCLES 

are  the  product  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

$40.00  $50.00  $60.00 

Monarch  Chainless  $100.00 

Send  for  1898  Catalogue. 
Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

MONARCH  CYCLE  MFC.  CO., 

Lake,  Halsted  and  Fulton  Streets,  Chicago. 
Branches— New  York,  London  and  Hamburg. 
Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  for  a  deck  of    Monarch  Playing   Cards  illustrating 
Lillian  Russell,  Tom  Cooper, Lee  Richardson  and  Walter  Jones. 
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OUR  GRAND  OFFER 

To  keep  our  great  factory  busy,  and  introduce 
early  our  splendid  '98  models  we  have  concluded  to 
make  a  marvelous  offer  direct  to  the  rider. 

For  30  days  we  will  sell  samples  of  our  swell  '98  bicycles  at 
NET  COST  TO  MANUFACTURE  and  will  ship,  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  nominal  SUM  OF  $1.00 
(if  west  of  Denver,  $5).  This  deposit  is  merely  to  show  good 
faith  on  purchaser's  part ;  if  you  don't  want  to  send  money  in  ad- 
vance, send  your  express  agent's  guaranty  for  charges  ONE  WAY 
and  we  will  pay  them  the  other  if  you  don't  want  the  wheel. 


^TRFC5TflW  Highest  grade,  embodying  every  late  improvident  of 
^  '  \  I  ^\f^"  value,  1  1-4  inch  imported  tubing,  flush  joints,  improved 
two-piece  cranks,  arch  crown,  large  detachable  spockets,  handsomest  finish  and 
decorations,  Morgan  &  Wright  quick  repair  tires,  single  or  double  tube,  high 
grade  equipment.    Special  price  on  sample  $29.00 


^^^^fl^t^      A  splendid  machine,  equal  to  any  for  service  and  easy 
^|Ww»^^| running.     Best  1  1-8  inch  seamless  tubing,   two  piece 
cranks,  arch  crown,  detachable  sprockets,  finely  finished  and  decorated,  Morgan 
Wright,  quick  repair  tires,  single  or  double  tube,  high  grade  equipment.  Our 
special  sample  price  $24. OO 


t^LONHTl^F       Vnl<t  meililim  grade  for  1898.    1  1-8  inch  tubing. 

^^^Hy' striped  and  decorated,  arch  crown,  dust-proof  bear- 
ings, ball  retainers,  best  Indiana  or  New  Brunswick  tires,  standard  equipment 
Speeial  price  on  sample  $19.  OO 

NOTE:  Choice  of  Color,  Style,  Height  of  Frame,  Gear,  etc.    Fully  Guaranteed. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  appearance  and  quality  of  these  wheels.  Don't 
wait,  order  now  while  this  otter  is  open.  Prices  will  be  much  higher  soon.  You 
can  make  Big  Money  as  ouk  Agent,  selling  for  us.  We  give  our  agents  choice 
of  cash,  the  free  use  of  a  sample  wheel,  or  gift  of  a  wheel,  according  to 
work  done. 


IT  mmW  WHEEL??  -  * 

We  have  numbers  of  1896  and  1897  model  wheels  of  various  makes  and  styles, 
some  a  little  shop-worn,  but  all  new  $12.00  to  $16.00 

Wheels  Slightly  Used,  Modern  Types,    -  $8.00  to  $12.00 


Our  business  and  reputation  are  known  throughout  the  country.  References, 
any  of  the  express  companies,  or  any  bank  in  Chicago.  Akt  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
Secure  agency  at  once. 

The  J.  L.  Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Are  You  Insured? 


Is  your  house  insured?  Are  your  Furniture 
and  books  insured?  


J.  A.  SMART,  Bank  Building,  Andover 


Represents  Fire,  Life  and  Accident  Insu- 
rance.  Best  Companies.    Lowest  Rates. 


WANTED. 

Trustworthy  and  active  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  travel  for 
responsible,  established  house.  Monthly,  $65.00  and 
expenses.  Position  steady.  Reference.  Enclose  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Tr>e  Dorpirjior)  Corpp&rjy,  Dept.  V.,  <£\)\z*%o. 


li.  C  TANNER, 

Qferer. 

TONY  BA50, 

For    all    kinds  of    Society  Events. 
Everything  used  is  of  first-class  qual- 
ity, and  the  best  of  service  guaranteed. 
Prompt  attention  and  personal  super- 

FRESH  FRUIT  AND 

CONFECTIONERY, 

50  MAIN  ST.,  ANDOVER. 

24  MHIN  STR66T, 

HHJ£ERHILL. 

Burns  &,  Crowley, 

jailors  anfc  jfutntebers. 

Agents  for  Scripture's  Laundry. 
ANDOVER,       -       -       -  •     -  MASS, 
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^?/&7Q>*V$£  -^^/Q^'/Q^/Q^  ^K/S^'/O^/C^         <S$f/eL«/a$C  /ajT/SLtt/aK/SkK  mit/TM'/ZsX/; 

vr>^  ;?W;jW;.W^  «w^t§7^a7^g>  ^^^§>^^>S^6^a{^,  ^  -^M>£ 

I  Boston  5~  AVatne  Railroad! 

H  ^F?e  Qreat  Railroad  S^sfem  of  ]^eW  Gn^land. 

'&  Lowest  Rates  To  All  Points.  & 

1  WEST,  ;  NORTHWEST  =  AND  =  SOUTHWEST.  1 

FAST  TRAINS  WITH  THROUGH  SLEEPING  g 
CARS  BETWEEN 

BOSTOiV 

AND 

|f  Montreal,Ottawa,  Toronto,Chicago,  St.Paul  and  Minneapolis.  §| 

Only  one  change  ol  cars  to  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
H   D.  J.  FLANDERS,  Gen  l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


CURRAN  &  JOYCE, 

GINGER   ALE   AND  SODA. 

433,  435,  437  COMMON  ST.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

HENRY  C  KING  CO., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Groceries  *  and  *  Provisions, 

Plain  and  Fancy  Bakers,  Wood,  Coal  and  Prepared  Wood,  Hay,  Straw, 
and  Grain.    Telephone  33-2. 

106  SOUTH   BROADWAY,  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


TRUNKS  TRUNKS  HADE 

^^and  BAGS,    and  repaired. 

P.  F.  DEVINE,  TRUNK  MANUFACTURER, 

410  Essex  St.,  Lawrence.  70-72  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
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O.  P.  CHHSe, 


-  IRewspapers,  periosteals 
^  ant)  Stationery. 


"Perfection  attained  al  last,"  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  use  WATERMAN'S  [DEAL 
FOUNTAIN  PENS.    See  them  at  Chase's  News  Stand. 


THOMAS  E.  RHODES, 

#  lee  Cream,  lee  Cream  Soda,  Cigars,  Confectionery,  Imneh  Room,  Ete. 

MAIN   STREET,   AN  DOVER. 


ANDOVER  and  P.  A.  PINS, 
J.  E.  WHITING, 

Jeweler  and  Optician, 
ANDOVER,   -  -  -  MASS, 


ALLEN  HINTON, 

FURNISHER  OF 

•••Ice  Cream  and  Sherbet.- •• 

Plain  Cream  per  quart   50c 

Harlequin                    14    50c 

Fruit  Cream                 "    60c 

Tutti-Fruitti               "    76c 

Tutti-Fruitti,  without  "    60c 

Cafe-Pafe                     "    80c 

Bisque                         "    SOc 

Lemon  Sherbet            "    40c 

Orange  and  Raspberry  Sherbets   50c 

Individual  Ices. ..per  dozen   $2.00 

Individual  Creams,     "    3.00 

Ice  Cream  furnished  at  $1.25  per  gallon  to  parties 
desiring  to  sell. 

Residence,  South  A\ain  St.,  Andover. 
P.  O.  Box,  443. 


MANSION  HOUSE  LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE, 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor. 

Depot  Carriage  meets  all  Boston  trains,  and  carries  passengers  to  the  station  at  shoit 
notice.    First-class  rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.    P.  A.  patronage 
respectfully  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BENJ.  BROWN, 

T.  J.  FARAER, 

Fish  of  all  Kinds, 

Boots  anb  Shoes, 

Ousters,  Oaro"} 

and  Isobsfer^ ... 

A/N  "DOVER,  MASS. 

15  BARNARD'S  COURT,  -  ANDOVER. 

MISS  ABBOT, 

mm  <  J 

iadquarters  for  Andover  Bine  and 
Ribbons  and  P.  A.  Flags. 

MUSGROVE  BLOCK,  ANDOVER. 


flfttllinen?  parlors^-::* 
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MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

For  Crayon  and  Charcoal  Drawing,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting.    Architects'  and 
Engineers'  Supplies,  etc.    Picture  Framing  a  Specialty. 

FROST  &  ADAMS  CO.,    -   •    Importers,  37  Gornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discount  to  Students. 

m^-G.  A.  W.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -*«®® 

Watches  and  Diamonds, 
Jewelers  and  Silversmiths. 

Telephone  16. 

474  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 


JL.  ZEE.  Xj.  BIEMIS, 

Successor  to  O.  CHAPMAN, 

Dining  Room,  Variety  Store,  Students'  Supplies 

Fruit,  Confectionery ,    Kennedy's  Canned  Goods,  Kerosene   Oil,  Blank 
"Books,  Ink,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Students'  Outfits. 

CORNER  MAIN  and  MORTON  STREETS,     -     -     -     -  ANDOVER. 

SOFA  PILLOWS,  PIN  CUSHIONS,  PICTURE  FRAMES,  BANNERS, 

IN   ANDOVER   BLUE  AND  WHITE, 

LA   FLECI'R  -  DB  -  LIS,   Main  Street, 

Formerly  the  MISSES  BRADLEYS. 

W.  E.  5TRATTOM, 

 TEACHER  OF   

Banjo  Guitar,  apd  V^&oclolio.  lostrurrjents  for  Sale 

MORRILL   HOU5E  AUNEX.  ANDOVER. 

©eorge  2).  /IMllett 

Carnations  a  Specialty.  All  kinds  of  Flowers  at  Short  Notice. 
Palms  and  Ferns  constantly  on  hand.  Decorations  

P.  0.  Box  310,  Andover.    -    -    -    -    Greenhouses,  Holt  District. 
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A.  SHUMAN  &  COn PAN Y, 


Summer  and.  Washington  Streets, 
•••  •••  BOSTON  •*• 

Young  Men's  Clothiers  and  Outfitters 

HATS  SHOES,  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

The  Fancy  Worsted  Sack  Suit  is  especially  popular  this  season,  made  up  by  us  in  the  finest  manner 


Any  number  of  languages  can  be  written  on  the  same  machine,  separate  type  shuttles  costing  only 
$2.50.  Machines  $100.00  and  $80.00,  with  three  sets  of  type.  Work  in  sight,  automatic  stroke,  any 
width  of  paper. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL,  SOLD  AND  TO  RENT. 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company, 

300  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

FOX  &  MOSHER, 

420  Essex  Street,  -  -  Lawrence, 

DEALERS  IN 

FULL  LINE  2F  FIRST  CLASS 

^BICYCLES,^ 

ZIMMY  RACERS  $75 

HALLADAY    50 

MASSASOIT   35 

BUILT  UP  WHEELS    40 

A  First  Class  Repair  Shop,  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Simmons,  late  of  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Company  Repair  Shop. 
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c/4/itl i id  S.-Jioaid man. 

ti^BEPDAStfER. 
StIIRT  /H^ER. 
81  TRC  AO  S'T  ST. 
BOSTO/V. 

TRE^O/JT  BUILDING. 

CLASS  OF  P.  S.  '84. 


CLUB,  COLLEGE  and  CLASS  PINS  and  RINGS. 

DIEQES  <&  CLUST, 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

Gold  and  Silversmiths. 

25   JOHN   STREET,   NEW  YORK. 

Designers  and  nakers  of  fledals.  Jewels.  Badges.  Cups,  etc,  for  Prizes  and 

Presentations 


C.  E.  WINGATE, 

FLr0RM.* 


C«t  Flovers  and  Designs 
&>l)olesale  and  Retail. 

DECORATOR. 

182  ESSEX  STREET,  TELEPHONE. 


STEPHEN  LANE  fOLQER, 

(Jlub  and  (Jolle^e  pir\s  and  I^in^s, 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 
Fine  Art  Stationery  a  Specialty. 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Exclusive,  original  designs  upon  application . 
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FRATERNITY  PRIZE 
BADGES,  /^^W  MEDALS, 

CLASS  PINS,      ^§mf¥  SOCIETY 

RING5,  O^^g  JEWELS, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

FROM  ORIGINAL  AND  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

 MADE  BY  

HENRY  C.  HASKELL, 

11  JOHN  STREET,  N6M  YORK- 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

LEOPOLD  MORSE  &  CO., 

— IGH  GRADED- 

CLOTHIERS  •  AND  •  OUTFITTERS 

•••  FOR  YOUNG  MEN.  ••• 

Our  Good  and  Prices  Attract  Customers. 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits  and  Caps  a  Specialty. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Rules  for  Self  Measurements. 

Cor.  Washington  and  Brattle  Sts.,  Near  Quincy  House. 


s  "pfe  prankliD.  • 

/.  M.  KNIGHT,  Prop.,  LA  WHENCE,  MASS. 


Banquets  and  Private  Suppers  a  Specialty.  Thoroughly  Renovated. 
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THE.... 

^  Odell . . 
•pewriter 

IS  CONSTRUCTED 

On  Principles  Entirely  Different 
From  Other  Writing 
Machines. 

It  has  less  than  75  parts;  does  any  work  that  can  be 
done  with  any  other  typewriter;  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  operate  it,  so  durable  that  with  proper  care  it  will 
last  a  life-time,  and  costs  so  little  that  anyone  can  buy  it- 

PRICE  ONLY  520.  < 

FOR  CATALOGUE  GIVING  FI  LL  IN  FORMATION, 
 A  D  I'  xESS  

Odell  Typewriter  Co.. 

358-364  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 
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*  FALL  RIVER  LINE.  ^ 

Steamers  Priscilla,  Puritan,  Pilgrim,  Plymouth,  and  Providence.  The 
Leading  steamboats  of  the  world. 

Pullman  vestibuled  express  trains,  with  parlor  car  attached,  leave  Bos- 
ton from  Park  Square  Station.  Steamers  leave  New  York  from  Pier  18, 
foot  of  Murray  Street. 

L.  H.  PALMER,  Boston  Passenger  Agent, 

No.  3  Old  State  House,  Boston. 


ARTHUR  BLISS, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Merrill, 

flPOTflECflftY, 

rlAb  KiiMOViiJJ  1  U 

GLEASON  BUILDING, 

BANK  BUILDING, 

LAWRENCE. 

No.  23  Main  St., 

Office  Hours, 

Andover,  Mass. 

9-12  A.  M.,  1.30-4,  7-8  P.  M. 

F.  P.  HIGGINS, 

F.  S.  BLACKWELL, 

BAKERY, 

Artist  .  .  . 

Photographer, 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING, 

ELM  SQUARE, 

CENTRAL  BUILDING, 

A  Pull  Line  of  Kennedy's  Biscuits. 

Take  Elevator.  LAWRENCE, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MASS. 

GEO.  P.  RHYMOND, 

COSTUME 

•  PARLORS, 

17  Boylston  Place,  Near  Old  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  TREMONT  1314. 
Costumes  for  Masquerades,  Old  Folks'  Concerts,  Private  Theatricals,  Tableaux,  Etc. 

FRED  D.  LANE, 

^PRIVATE    CATERERS  j 

,oeRcoNDc%NRCDE sr.  •   Lawrence,  Mass. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 


BLACKSTON  E'S  COMMENTARIES. 

"Commentaries  on  the  Law,  in  four  books,  by  Mr  William  Blackstone.  with  notes  selected  from 
Archbold,  Christian,  Coleridge,  Chitty.  Stewart.  Kerr,  and  others ;  and  in  addition  notes  and  references 
to  all  text  books  and  decisions  wherein  the  Commentaries  have  been  cited  and  all  statutes  modifying 
the  text,  bv  William  D.Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  ot  the  Department  of  Law  ot  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Published  by  Rees  Welsh  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia." 

4  Volumes,  over  2000  pages.    Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  $10.00 

This  edition  of  Blackstone  is  the  most  complete  and  best  arranged  work  of  these  Com- 
mentaries that  has  been  published.  Governor  Cox.  of  Ohio,  who  was  Grant's  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  won  his  spurs  as  a  Major-General  and  a  Division  Commander  in  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  Dean  of  the  famous  College 
of  Law,  now  composing  a  part  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  —a  school  thai  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  our  country — had  a  happy  way  of  referring  to  the 
fact  that,  if  the  aspiring  and  ambitious  law  student  desired  io  fully  know  the  law,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  study  and  to  understand  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Blackstone,  in 
his  day,  had  the  same  common-sense  idea  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  had  in  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  that  monarch  said  :  "Law  is  the  essence  of  common 
sense  and  the  perfection  of  reason  and  that  which  is  not  common  sense  and  reason  is 
not  law." 

So  many  young  men  ate  preparing  themselves  for  the  legal  profession  that  a  word  of 
counsel  as  to  a  proper  beginning  is  particularly  important,  and  this  needful  advice  may 
be  given  in  a  single  line,  viz  :  don't  overlook  the  primary  principles  and  start  at  a  point 
where  the  study  is  difficult  even  to  lawyers,  as  many  students  do,  but  begin  with  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  where  the  very  rudiments  and  essentials  of  law  are  digested. 

We  find  lawyers  every  day  struggling  because  they  do  not  understand  the  principles 
of  the  law :  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  decisions,  each  case 
having  different  facts,  the  student  unfamiliar  with  the  underlying  principle  of  the  law 
becomes  bewildered  and  dissatisfied  with  his  profession,  and  severely  criticises  the  judi- 
ciary generally  as  a  "guessing  bee,"  and  is  led  to  remark  that  the  last  guesser  on  a  given 
matter  makes  the  leading  case.  This  thought  only  finds  favor  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantages,  of  the  student's  curriculmum,  or,having  had  those  ad- 
vantages, have  been  induced  to  gather  principles  of  the  law  by  induction,  rather  than  by 
deduction.  Though  the  student  may  be  familiar  with  foreign  word  and  phrases,  he  will 
not  disdain  the  translations  of  all  Lation.  Norman-French,  etc.,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  taught  in  the  modern  schools.  Such  translations  make  continuous 
reading,  and  enable  the  student  to  better  understand  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  text. 
Lewis's  edition  is  the  only  one  that  the  foreign  -words  and  phrmsirs  will  be  found  trans- 
lated in,  therefore  it  can  be  read  by  the  student  without  the  aid  of  a  Law  Dictionary. 

Express  and  railroad  men  will  find  this  new  publication  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  even  though  they  do  not  practice  it :  and  it  is  well  for  every  man  in 
business  life  to  know  the  principles  of  law. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  $10.00 

REES  WELSH  &  CO., 

901  Sansom  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DR    B.    S  STEPHENSON. 

127  A\zu'd  Street,  Ao«Jover, 
OCULIST  AND  AURIST. 

OFFICE  HOURS.  12.30  to  5.30  P.  M,  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
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THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  MIRROR. 


VflLFEY  BROTHER?. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

IVIeats,  Vegetables, 

POULTRY,  ETC. 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 


—DEALER  IN- 


NO.  2  MAIN  ST.,      ANDOVER,  MASS. 

G.  II.  Valpey.  E.  H.  Valpey. 


Meats,  Vegetables, 

— ETC.— 


MARKET  ON  MAIN  ST. 


CT.   M.  BEAK. 


Hair  Dressing;  Rooms 

 25  MAIN  STREET.  

Wm.  H.  Welsh  &  Co., 
PRACTICAL  ♦  PLUMBERS  *  AND  •  SANITARY  •  ENGINEERS, 

STEHM  KND  MATER  FITTING- 

Copper  Bath  Tubs  replated,  in  position,  for  the  sum  of  $4.00  ;  makes  it  bet- 
ter than  new  as  the  plating  is  silver  and  warranted.    No  reason  for 
having  horrid  looking  tubs. 

TUTTLE'S  EXPRESS 
Q00D5  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PART 5  2F  WORLD. 

Errands  in  Boston  attended  to  personally.    Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 
and  General  Jobbing. 
Boston  Offices:  34  Court  Sq.,  77  Kingston  St.     Order  Box  42  Merchants  Row. 
ANDOVER  OFFICE.  2  PARK  ST. 


McCarthy  bros., 

—  MAKERS  OF  THE — 

MM  and  Mover  Bicycles. 

RENTING.  REPAIRING. 
QUALITY  COUNTS. 

ALSO  GENERAL  MACHINISTS. 


Shop,      Barnard's  Court 


mm 

•  (ONE)  • 
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pbotograpber  to  Class  of  '98. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  students  of  P.  A.  to  the 
superb  Carbonette  Cabinets  we  are  making  at  the  exceptional 
low  rates  as  arranged  for  by  the  photo  committee  of  '98.  We 
have,  with  much  satisfaction,  for  eleven  years  done  the  picture 
work  for  P.  A.  and  we  promise  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  as  heretofore.  We  positively  guarantee  all 
work.  Every  picture  must  be  first-class  or  it  is  returnable. 
The  rates  made  are  for  the  whole  School.  We  can  wait  upon 
you  any  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  Appointments  may  be  made 
for  other  days. 

Cards  entitling  the  holders  to  the  special  prices  may  be 
procured  from  either  of  the  following  members  of  the  photo 
committee  of  '98 '4-Kcktb  Smith,  J.  F.  Ferry,  E.  L.  Skinner,  and 
from  our  agent,  Paul  M.  Nash,  L.  C.  3-6.  Resittings  accorded 
until  satisfactory.  Work  promptly  delivered.  Special  prices 
for  groups  and  flash-lights  of  rooms.  Get  our  prices  first  for 
^anything  in  the  picture  taking  line. 


STUDIOS  1 

1 64  -  Tremont  Street,  Boston  -  1 64 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  KEITH'S  NEW  THEATRE. 


LOWS  AItEXRjU)Ef{,  FORMEFIFTH°AVENl)E  NEW  YORK. 

Tnpportgi*  arid  TaftQN 

65  Central  $t,  ~  -  Lovetl,  lAasz. 


J.  H.  LEWIS, 

MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

417  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Between  Bromfield  and  Winter  Sts. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO., 

prescription  Opticians, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

323-325  Washington  Street,  (opp.  Old  Sooth  Church,) 
454  Boylston  Street,  cor.  Berkeley  Street, 


BOSTON 


